THE SATANIC 
MASS 


This is the first fully documented account 
ever written of the secret rites of what is 

commonly called the Black Mass. 

In his remarkable expose of this 
mystery cult, which bedevilled orthodox 
Christianity for centuries, the author 
has turned up many queer facts and 
brought to light a group of strange and 
bizarre personalities. It is a story at 
once fantastic and grotesque, but there 
is good comedy in it as well. Here are 
almost incredible things which never¬ 
theless happened and are perhaps 
happening still. 

Mr. Rhodes starts by showing how 
the “rite and idea of Satan” has its 
origin in primitive myth ; he traces its 
evolution through the Manichaeans, 
Cathars, the witch cult and the Tem¬ 
plars down to the seventeenth century, 
when it was caught up in a vicious 
crime wave, and then to the eighteenth 
century when it became in England 
the monstrous plaything of rakes and 
dandies. 

In this book is explained for the first 
time what the Satanic secrets really 
were, the real nature of the charges 
made against the Knights Templar, 
why the worshippers of Satan say their 
prayers “backwards,” and the true 
nature of many other strange rites and 
ceremonies of primitive origin which 
survive even to the present day. 


His chapters on La Voisin and the 
Gibourg Mass, in which one of Louis 
XIV’s mistresses was involved, being 
drawn from the papers of the Chambre 
Ardente, throw new light upon th^ 
strange passage in French history. H 
description of nineteenth-century Sat? 
ism, being founded upon the original 
sources, is also new. 

Containing much material never 
before published and a new presenta¬ 
tion of the classic evidence, this curious 
and fascinating study should become an 
indispensable source-book for all future 
works on the subject. 
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Get thee abacko me owld Scrat. 

Luke iv, 8 (Dialect version). 


Part I 


ORIGINS 


CHAPTER I 


THE ANTIQUE GODS 

It is not possible even to begin to understand the real nature of 
the rites and ceremonies described and interpreted in this book 
without beginning with their pre-history. The so-called Black 
Mass has indeed a fascination all its own precisely because in the 
midst of history it retains its prehistoric pattern. On the evidence 
of its own documents, the rites and ceremonies of the Christian 
Church have been recorded from its early childhood until now. 
On the other hand, there does not exist a single document des¬ 
cribing the rites and ceremonies of a Black Mass at first hand. 
Throughout all the demonologies and inquisitorial evidence 
which are the source of our information, there is only one allusion 
to a book of directions (never produced) equivalent to the Latin 
Missal or to the Anglican Book of Common Prayer (Chapter VI, 
Part II). We have to rely upon hearsay evidence of things seen 
and experienced, and upon small but significant details such as 
the shape of a cross upon a vestment or the use of a turnip as a 
substitute for the sacramental bread. This lends the investigation 
that kind of fascination and excitement which occasionally 
rewards the detective in his enquiries and work concerning a 
mysterious crime. Fragmentary hearsay evidence and small clues 
have to be fitted together to construct a picture of what happened 
and why it happened. 

I he ‘Satanic* mysteries were never written down because in 
a last resort they are related to what are called the mystery religions 
which, on principle, did not commit their precepts to writing. 
Nonetheless these mysteries are always concerned with the 
problem of good and evil. Christianity has ever claimed as one 
of the most notable of its achievements that it has simplified 
and illuminated this problem (so far as it can be simplified) 
more efficiently than has any other religion. The evil attributes 
of the Christian Satan are quite clearly defined, but the Black 
Mass was offered to a more complex entity. Mystery religions 
are the more mysterious because their evils are less certain 
quantities, and their ‘Satan* more elusive. 
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It is not necessary to appeal to the uncertainties of prehistoric 
origins to make this clear. The antique Jewish mythology is a 
good illustration. If its influence upon the anti-Christian Black 
Mass was less than some others we shall describe, its close link 
with Christianity gives it a prior claim to consideration. 

THE MONSTER OF YAH 

Behold now Behemoth (said Job) which I made with thee; 
Lo! his strength is in his loins, and his force in the muscles of his 
belly. He moveth his tail like a cedar: And the sinews of his stones 
are wrapped together. He is in the beginning of the ways of God. 

That Behemoth is the beginning of the ways of God means 
that the monster is one of the attributes of the most high God 
whom the Jews came to praise in His great name of Yah. He has 
two natures which can roughly be called good and evil so far as a 
more or less primitive people understood the terms. This is a 
familiar picture which repeats itself over and over again at all 
periods dominated by the cruder kinds of religious experience. 
Almost at once we shall meet it again in the form of the goat¬ 
headed Dionysos and the great bull of Mithras. It is the essential 
characteristic of what theologians call dualism. 

When the ancient religion of the Jews reached a higher level, 
these embarrassing attributes of the most high God had to be got 
rid of. This was done by the now familiar process—which Chris¬ 
tianity later utilized—of changing Behemoth into a devil, and 
giving him new titles. They are familiar to everyone who has 
read the Old Testament. The writer of the Book of Chronicles 
denounces Baal, Chemosh and Baal-Peor and the altars and 
high places whereat they were worshipped. He also condemns the 
Jewish kings for encouraging and promoting these ‘black’ cere¬ 
monials. In fact, the kings were probably condemned for the 
crimes of their people. They were unable to resist the pressure 
from below. The high places were popular with the masses who 
prefer the old gods to the new. There was another, and a more 
primitive reason, for the popularity of the old religion. ‘The 
sinews of his (Behemoth’s) stones are wrapped together.’ In the 
Latin the word is testiculns ( testiculoruni ). This is to associate the 
divinity with sexual attributes which many think refer to the 
phallus which was worshipped before any gods were. No perverted 
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or vicious tendency inspired this veneration. For the primitive 
consciousness, the phallus was the only representative symbol 
of universal creative activity. This, and a natural conservatism, 
kept men loyal to their ‘devils’. For the priests of Baal to enter 
their sanctuaries naked, and for women to expose themselves 
before some phallus-adorned image, were conventional ceremonial 
acts which in secret long survived the official changes in re¬ 
ligion. Even as late as the days of the zealously orthodox King 
Asa (916-875 B.c.) the writer of Chronicles says more in sorrow 
than in anger, ‘But the High Places were not taken away out of 
Israel.’ 


The Divine Harlot 

It was not only the masculine monsters who had to be expelled 
from the high heaven of Him who was praised in His great name 
of Yah. There were the feminine counterparts as well. Readers of 
the Book of Kings will remember the fierce denunciation of 
Solomon because of his deviation in favour of Astaroth, the female 
devil. The writer calls her the Abomination of the Sidonians. 
This is further evidence of continued orthodox pressure to 
achieve unity in the Divine Person. It was not to be gained so 
easily. At a much later date placed by modern criticism at about 
250 B.c., the author of Ecclesiasticus (The Book of Jesus Sirach) 
reports in thinly veiled language the return of the goddess. 

I came out of the mouth of the Most High and covered the earth 
as a mist. I dwelt in high places and my throne is in the cloudy 
pillar. ... So the creator of all things gave me a commandment, 
and he that made me caused my tabernacle to rest and said, let 
thy dwelling be in Jacob and thine inheritance in Israel. He 
created me in the world and I shall never fail. In the holy tabernacle 
I served before him; and so was I established in Zion. Likewise in 
the beloved city he gave me rest and in Jerusalem was my power. 
. . . Gome unto me all ye who are desirous of me, and fill yourselves 
with my fruits. . . They that eat of me shall yet be hungry, and they 
that drink of me shall yet be thirsty. He that obeyeth me shall never 
be confounded and they that work by me shall not do amiss. 

Canon Wilfred Knox in his interesting book, St. Paul and 
the Church of the Gentiles , makes clear that the inspiration of this 
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poetic enthusiasm is unmistakable. It is the same Abomination 
of the Sidonians taken back into favour as an attribute of the 
Divine Person. Even at this late stage the Jewish God retained 
two aspects which continually reappear in one form or another. 

Jewish devils were to regain a clientele many hundreds of 
years later in Christian Europe. As shall be seen, the most corrupt 
Black Mass of all was to be offered to Astaroth and the Jewish- 
Egyptian Asmodeus. 


The Agony of the Goat 

The traditional trappings of the Mephistophelean figure, the 
horns, hoof and tail, survive because the Satan of the Middle Ages 
was generally represented as a goat. He was thought to be able 
to assume any disguise, but this was the most common. 

This goat is Dionysos, that rustic clod who came out of 
Thrace, and reached at last the high places of Olympus. He is, 
symbolically, the tree without arms (phallus) and the patron 
of fertility of fruit, flowers and particularly the vine. 

A rough and wild fellow as a Thracian, Greece civilized 
Dionysos. According to the Greeks, he was the son of Zeus 
by Persephone whom the great god had impregnated in the 
form of a serpent. He was born a beautiful child with little horns, 
and at birth climbed immediately to the father’s throne, and 
began gleefully to play with the divine lightning. 

Dionysos was murdered, but it was only in the post-result 
that the crime takes on the appearance of a sacrifice towards 
some greater end. There are varying accounts of the affair. The 
most picturesque (and the most sinister) ascribes it to the bitter 
jealousy of Juno on account of the horned boy’s elevation to 
divine honours so soon. His attention is diverted with rattles 
and a looking-glass so that he is easily lured into an ambush 
where the Titans are lurking. Cutting him to pieces with knives, 
they boil the body and devour it. 

It is interesting, and very significant, that out of this great 
catastrophe arose a pre-Christian cult of the sacred heart. Furious 
at the murder of his favourite son, Zeus puts the Titans to a 
lingering death and makes an image in which the heart of Dio¬ 
nysos is enclosed. It became the symbol of resurrection because, 
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swallowed by Zeus, the child was reborn, or the heart, powdered, 
and given as a draught to Semele, caused her to conceive and 
bear the child again. 

In Crete, there was a procession of the sacred heart. It was 
carried in a casket to the music of flutes, symbols and rattles 
representative of the instruments whereby the revengeful Juno 
entrapped the young god. 



Caricature of the Satanic Goat 


In spite of this refining process, Dionysos never lost his 
darker and wilder aspect altogether. At Athens, the chief seat 
of his cult, the once satyr-like rustic becomes a dark man with 
no sub-human appendages, but he is called The One of the Black 
Goat Skm. 

It is at this point that we come across one of those small 
clues which illuminate our elusive subject. Dionysos in both 
his aspects was the divinity presiding over the Orphic mysteries. 
Their precepts for a way of life and conduct approximate to those 
of Christianity with the important exception that the initiations 
included the dark orgy of the goat as well as the enlightenment 
brought by the divine child. Put in another way, the initiate 
passed through darkness to light and through orgy to enlighten¬ 
ment. The Christian Church regarded this as ‘devilish* and the 
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more so because of its approximation at many points to the pure 
milk of doctrine. 

The clue is to be found, as shall be seen later in more detail, 
in the statement of a woman in 1335 before the Inquisition at 
Toulouse. She said that a dark man clad in a goat skin had breathed 
upon her, and she had been transported to the Sabbat. On the 
other hand, a Sabbat divinity who wreaked vengeance upon 
landlords was Lucifer, the Lightbringer. 


The Death of the Bull 

The subtlest and most remote of all the influences which 
infiltrated the Christian West came originally from Persia, and as 
it moved westwards it assumed many different forms. But the 
original concept behind the appearance remained unchanged. 
It was a ruthless and uncompromising dualism. There are two 
principles of light and darkness which existed from the beginning. 
They are absolutely opposed and are in continual conflict. In 
process of time this unresolved dualism was modified by the 
supposition that the principle of light (Ormuzd) would, or 
might, overcome that of darkness (Ahriman). Primitive men, 
like modern ones, no doubt recoiled from the concept of a universe 
in which nothing was ever settled. 

This war in heaven between impersonal forces was to become 
an organized religion and one of Christianity’s most dangerous 
competitors. It seems a far cry from these intellectual concepts 
to the figure of Mithra, the divine huntsman, and the bull whom 
he kills for the sake of the salvation of Everyman, but the con¬ 
nexion exists. Under the resounding title of Deus Sol Invictus 
Mithras , this huntsman was worshipped throughout Europe and 
in England. He was the nearest approach to an unique god that 
the pagan theology ever achieved. In Britain, known as the Island 
of the Bull, there were a series of Mithraic temples from London 
to York until the final exodus of the Legions at the beginning of 
the 5th century. 

Mithra was the personification and champion of Ormuzd, 
principle of light. His mission was to destroy the hosts of darkness. 
Although no written descriptions of Mithra remain, representa¬ 
tions of him in art have survived. He is generally shown standing 
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upon or astride a bull. The god wears the tunica, a cloak and the 
renowned Phrygian cap. Armed with a short sword, he is often 
depicted in the act of sacrifice. 

According to the traditional legend, Mithra pursues the bull, 
driving him into a cave whence there is no escape. Under the 
orders of the sun (Ormuzd), and with great misgiving, he kills 
the bull with a sword or knife. Miraculously, from the dead body, 
spring all the plants and fruits of the earth, wheat from the spinal 
cord, the vine from the blood, and from the seed, all animals. 

This is only an elaboration, if an intricate one, of the original 
concept of the balanced conflict of black and white. In danger of 
defeat, the powers of darkness create the visible world as a weapon 
wherewith to defend themselves against the growing forces of 
light. The visible world is the bull, the Old Adam. By his death 
Everyman and all material things are born again out of darkness 
into light. 

The dualism clearly survives, if not in quite the same form, 
in the midst of this elaborate and rather confused mythology. 
With its added emphasis upon sacrifice and resurrection, Mith- 
raism unobtrusively approaches the Christian doctrine. Even the 
rigidly orthodox Augustine was influenced. His City of God 
and City of the World reflect the ‘notion of the eternal realms of 
Light and Dark’, 1 and in one of his Homilies he says, significantly 
enough: ‘I remember the priests of the fellow in the cap used at 
one time to say, “Our capped one (Mithra) is himself a Christian.” * 

Here again we encounter one of those circumstantial indications 
upon which we have to rely in this kind of investigation. We 
owe to Hugh Ross Williamson 2 the interesting suggestion that the 
apparently savage butchery of Thomas Becket in his own cathedral 
was no ordinary murder, but a ritual killing inspired by the 
Mithraic equivalent of the doctrine of sacrifice and atonement. 
There is certainly evidence which suggests that Becket may have 
been a Cathar whose doctrine, as shall be seen, was Mithraic in 
origin. However speculative this theory of motive may appear, it 
seems less so after an examination of the illumination depicting 
the murder (Harl. MS. 5102), made only some fifty years after 
the event. There is some doubt as to how the archbishop was 
dressed when he entered the cathedral to meet his murderers, 

1 Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees ) 1925. 

2 The Arrow and the Sword , 1947. 
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but the more reliable accounts declare that he wore, not his 
episcopal vestments, but his canon’s cloak and a cap. The Psalter 
depicts him wearing this simple costume, but it shows more 
than this. The cap was struck off by Reginald Fitzurse before he 
used his weapon, and the design is so composed that the head- 
gear, lying on the floor in the foreground, is prominently dis¬ 
played. It is a Phrygian cap. 


The Heretic’s Satan 

The original Mithraic doctrine of the indeterminate struggle 
between black and white long outlived the official liquidation of 
Mithraism as a creed. In the monasteries of Central Europe, a 
centre of trouble in the Middle Ages as it has remained until the 
20th century, lived lean and hungry ascetics practicing severe 
austerities by deliberate choice. They were not of a character to 
encourage an optimistic view of life. Mortifiers of the flesh from 
hatred of it, it is not surprising that the doctrine of the evil origin 
of the material world should have appealed to them. They power¬ 
fully resurrected the old conflict with the significant difference 
that they dressed it up in what appeared to be Christian costume. 

In this they found an ally in Gnosticism, so named because 
this doctrine puts knowledge before faith, and even sometimes 
before morals. The alliance was natural because the notion of 
light and darkness as balanced forces was an intellectual matter 
which had nothing to do with faith at all. Some of these professors 
of a mystical knowledge which (as they said) exempted them 
from the moral law called themselves ‘perfect’. 

This was the background out of which the Cathar, the Bogo¬ 
mil and their brethren came. They were the inspiration of the 
‘Satan’ who was the god of the Sabbat and the Black Mass. 

Because men are less ruthlessly consistent than the philo¬ 
sophies they formulate, the Cathars, like the clients of Mithra 
before them, elaborated a creed with a more elastic dualism. 
Its broad outline, so far as we know it, conformed to the Mithraic 
pattern with an ambiguous Christian language and symbolism. 
The Cathars professed belief in a Good God, but they thought 
that the material world, including men’s physical bodies, was the 
creation of an evil spirit. It was thus the aim of the Perfect to 
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dispose of the material world altogether, and so, particularly, 
of the evils of the flesh. To this end, they discouraged marriage, 
abstained from animal food, oddly excepting fish because of a 
belief, then current, that fish were not produced by a sexual 
process. The high initiates practiced severe austerities, among 
which almost total abstinence from food and savage flagellation 
were popular. 

They denied the validity of the Christian sacraments because 
they said that matter, being evil, could not be the vehicle of 
Divine Grace. One of their catechisms is said to have included 
the following questions and answers: ‘Do you renounce the cross 
which the priest made on you in your baptism on breast and 
shoulders and head with oil and chrism?’ ‘I do renounce it.’ ‘Do 
you believe that water works salvation for you?’ ‘I do not believe 
it. 5 They of course rejected the Communion and therefore the 
Mass for the same reason. 

On the other hand, there was a Cathar substitute for baptism 
wherein the officiant breathed seven times in the face of the 
candidate, saying, ‘Receive the “Holy Spirit” from “Good Men.” 5 
Their ‘communion’ was a commemorative meal of bread, fish 
and wine. 

Likewise the Cathars denounced the visible and material 
foundations of the Catholic Church as an evil creation and the 
Synagogue of Satan. They also altogether rejected the cult of the 
Virgin Mary because they said that the Son of God could not have 
had so close an association with the material world as to be born 
of a human woman. This involved them in difficulties concerning 
the Incarnation in which they appear to have believed. To escape 
this awkward dilemma, they seem to have taught that the Virgin 
Mary was not a real woman, but a kind of symbolic appearance of 
their invisible church. 

On account of its excellent organization, the Cathar Church 
was a dangerous rival of the Christian one. Only the perfect— 
initiated into its innermost secrets—had administrative power, 
but it flowed through a form of holy orders equivalent to those 
of bishops, priests and deacons. There is even said to have been a 
sovereign bishop, or pope. 

This curious deviation from the true Christian profession 
had important social implications as well. In regarding the 
material universe as a creation of evil, the Cathars included human 
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society in the same condemnation in which they involved the 
Christian Church. Their aim was therefore to overthrow the 
existing order, and to substitute a new one on the Cathar model. 
The severe persecution they suffered derived from the belief that 
they were a danger not only to religion, but to the foundations of 
society itself. It was a necessary part of their theory to denounce 
the pomps and vanities of the world, and the riches and power 
of priest and noble in much the same terms that the modern 
revolutionary denounces economic powers vested in the hands of 
the few. 

To spread their doctrines among the orthodox, the Cathars 
used the method of infiltration. Outwardly they conformed to the 
Christian way of life and to Christian practices. They used the 
same formulae, but interpreted them in the opposite (Cathar) 
sense. It is this fact which substantiates the traditional belief that 
the Black Mass is an affair of ‘contrary rites and ceremonies’, 
and the saying of prayers ‘backwards’. This cannot be taken in the 
literal sense, but essentially it describes the ambiguous position 
of men who said one thing and meant another. We shall later 
find a striking example of it in the 17th-century Black Mass 
priest who invoked saints credited with the power of casting 
out devils, while the real intention was to invite them to approach. 
We come across this reversed reaction over and over again in 
differing but comparable forms. 

There is another and a simpler reason for the use of Christian 
ceremonies in the worship of a being other than the Christian 
God. This was the urgent need, at all times, for secrecy. As will 
be shown by many examples, it was possible for a priest to 
introduce prayers and ceremonies into an orthodox rite without 
any of the congregation, except the ‘Satanically’ initiated, being 
aware that anything unusual was taking place. Ceremonial which 
is built up essentially upon a large number of insignificant 
gestures, and a rite recited in a tongue unknown to the ordinary 
worshipper, obviously offers opportunities for malpractice. 

The first example of a black rite to be discussed is in some 
degree an example. Priority has been given to the judicial enquiry 
concerning the secret practices of the Knights Templar not 
because it investigated any of the most typical forms of the black 
rite, but because it shows in a particularly striking fashion the 
link which dualism, as the Cathar saw it, established with Christian 
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rites and ceremonies, and the strange results of this incompatible 
union. 

Apart from this, the evidence is unique on account of its 
great volume and detail. It provides for this reason many of those 
small circumstantial indications which speak more eloquently 
than a great cloud of muddled and frightened witnesses. 


CHAPTER II 


BY THE DECEIT OF DEVILS 

The prosecution of the Knights Templar at the beginning of 
the 14th century as anti-Christian and Satanic men remains 
one of the great problems of history. 

Their organization alone places the Templars in a class 
apart. It was a new departure for an essentially conventional 
order to be composed mainly of laymen. The personnel was 
divided into knights, farmers, serjeants and chaplains, the fourth 
minority being the only grade in holy orders. Wearing the re¬ 
nowned white scapular marked with the red cross, they lived 
under the Benedictine rule as reformed by the Cistercians. All 
vowed poverty, chastity and obedience besides dedicating them¬ 
selves as crusaders. 

Whatever we may think of the accusations brought against 
the Order 200 years after its formation in 1118, it seems certain 
that of the threefold vow, the poverty and chastity did not last 
long. Only the obedience persisted, and that in a dangerously 
exaggerated form. This cult of an almost monstrous obedience 
probably developed inevitably out of the highly artificial situation 
wherein a society, monastic only in name, sought to impose the 
severest rule known to the conventual life. 

The rapidity with which the Knights accumulated wealth 
is unexampled in history. Medieval imagination was captivated 
by the notion of a monkish knight. They were almost immediately 
taken under papal protection and their property freed from taxes 
and even tithes. Neither their churches nor cemeteries could 
be placed under an interdict. 

Chastity in the monastic sense is not easily imposed upon 
men who are by profession soldiers and farmers, and the less 
so since their economic independence released them from external 
interference or control. When the Templar’s wheel of fortune 
went into reverse, this was to be remembered by their enemies 
who made the most of their departure from the first rigidity of 
their profession as a preliminary to much more serious charges. 
‘To drink like a Templar’, for example, became a saying in 
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common use long before the accusations of sacrilege and worse 
were formulated. 

Despite the temptations besetting them, there was no immedi¬ 
ate departure from the specialized rules for the good life which 
the original nine (Hugues de Payens and his eight companions) 
had laid down. In the middle of the 12th century Jacques de 
Vitry could still say of them that they were ‘lions at war and 
lambs at heart; rough knights on the battlefield, pious monks in 
the chapel; formidable to the enemies of Christ, gentleness itself 
towards his friends’. 

The sharp contrasts this passage implies are particularly 
favourable to the growth of psychological situations encouraging 
to unhealthy eroticism either concrete abstract, or both. Mere 
unchastity or drunkenness might have been excused. They were 
common enough. But fifty years at least before the legal processes 
began, very unpleasant rumours—much inflated by envy and 
malice—started to circulate. They had nothing directly to do with 
women or alcohol. The whispering campaign was fed by reports 
of gross perversions in religious and sexual practice. 

Rumour was also sustained by the secretiveness of the Knights 
concerning some aspects of their inner life which the iron dis¬ 
cipline of obedience imposed. Although this was not known until 
the time of the Templar’s downfall, the French rule, which was 
particularly severe, required a candidate for admission to the 
order to make oath declaring himself serf et esclave de la maison. 
The Order, never large in numbers, was tough fighting material. 
Casualties were high, and the need for recruits at times very 
urgent. The standards of qualification—which came at last 
within reach of the thug and the blackguard—were progressively 
lowered, but not the imposition of the discipline and the oath of 
servitude. Unhappily enough, we have had experience in our own 
time of what such conditions can do to men of unhuman and 
inferior calibre. 

But when all this is said, if it were possible to explain the 
rise and fall of the Knights in terms of the common saying, 
Sic transit gloria mundi , the mystery of the Templars would be no 
mystery at all. Their condemnation could then be accounted for 
by the simple fact of failure to live up to their profession, and to 
the spite and malice of their enemies. 

There was more to it than this. Of course it is true that 
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because of the decline of their military power and the failure of 
their diplomacy in the Holy Land, it had been suggested that 
their authority should be curtailed by an amalgamation of the 
military orders. Philippe le Bel, King of France (fair only in name), 
favoured this policy because he hoped to profit by laying his hands 
upon the property of the Knights for the purpose of fighting a 
new crusade—for which there was popular clamour—and also 
to enrich himself. This does not explain his political daring— 
for he took a grave risk—in arresting every Templar throughout 
France in October 1307, and charging them with grave religious 
and sexual malpractice. It could not safely have been done on 
mere manufactured evidence. The Templars were accused of 
insulting and defiling the cross and denying the divinity of Christ, 
of worshipping images, omitting the words of consecration at 
Mass; permitting laymen to give absolution, and of acts of sodomy 
and onanism in connexion with their initiation rites and in other 
ceremonials. 

It was not a simple campaign of smearing, tainted though 
many of the sources were by the statements of stool pigeons. 
This was true only of the early evidence supplied by disaffected 
members of the Order who were probably bribed to support the 
charges. 

Under torture, which was severe, numbers of the loyal 
Templars confessed. This might not be of much significance 
if it were not for the fact that all of them made confessions 
of a similar character. They said that when they were shown 
the crucifix they were asked if they believed in Him who hung 
on the cross. When they answered affirmatively they were told 
in some cases that this was wrong (dixit sibi quod male credebat). 
Christ was not God; He was a false prophet (quia falsus propheta 
erat, nec erat deus). 

The Papal enquiry was even more damaging. Weak and 
vacillating Pope Clement V, in great fear of the King of France, 
was very loath to hear evidence against the Templars. It was 
not in the papal interest that the Order should be dissolved for 
the benefit of Philip the Fair. No torture was used at the enquiry, 
and the Knights were encouraged to defend themselves. Not 
only did they make no defence; they specifically confirmed their 
previous confessions (persevantes in illis eas expresse et sponte, 
prout recitate fuerunt approbarunt). 
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Although agreeing essentially in fact, not all the confessions 
were of quite the same character. Some of the defendants (so far 
as they can be called that) admitted that they had denied Christ, 
but with their mouths, not with their hearts (fecit ore non corde) 
and when ordered to spit upon the crucifix, they had spat near 
to it (prope ipsam crucem, non supra ipsam crucem). It conjures 
up a picture of a terrified initiate, unexpectedly faced with a 
situation from which escape seemed impossible, trying to evade 
a repulsive ritual act. 

In England, the mildness of Edward II towards the Knights 
does not prove that he believed them innocent of perverse prac¬ 
tices. The king’s clemency may well have been due to the fact that 
he himself was a homosexual. Precisely the same in character, 
the English charges included the accusation that those who had 
witnessed or taken part in the initiation ceremonies and who 
afterwards tried to escape or betray the Order were in danger of 
death. A witness was told by Brother Robert of Tukenham that 
the son of a Templar had witnessed the initiation ceremonies 
through a crack in the door of the chapel. When later asked by 
his father to join the Order, he refused, and was killed. All this 
suggests that these rites were not unorthodox deviations, but 
official practice laid down by authority. In connexion with the 
initiation rites into certain medieval guilds, mock baptisms and 
even a burlesque of the Mass were sometimes performed. These 
pantomimes, even if impious, were a recognized, if singular, 
feature of medieval religious life. They cannot be compared with 
the Templar initiation, because they had no theological significance. 

The Templars had a theology, and by reason of one apparently 
insignificant piece of evidence, we know what it was. At the 
enquiry into their alleged crimes a Brother John of the Order of 
St. Benedict told the Commissioners that at the time of the 
initiation the candidate received a ‘little cord’ (< cordula ) which he 
wore over a shirt both day and night and at all rites in which he 
took part. The monk’s evidence does not, in general, suggest that 
he was prejudiced against the Knights, and he may not have 
realized its extreme significance. If every other charge against the 
Templars had broken down, this would have sufficed to ensure 
their condemnation. The ‘little cord’ continually worn by ini¬ 
tiates was the badge of a faith which for centuries was the night¬ 
mare of orthodox religion. 
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The Men of the ‘Little Cord’ 

The ‘little corcT and the ‘thread’ (filwri) also mentioned in 
the same connexion formed part of the secret vesture of the 
Cathars. It is likely enough that one was the badge of the neophyte 
and the other of the fully initiated Perfect. The witnesses in the 
Templar process mention both thread and cord in connexion with 
the ‘shirt’ ( camisia ) which as Lea reminds us was worn by all 
‘believers’. This makes it clear that not all their perverted theology 
and practice came from the Holy Land as is commonly supposed. 
We do not know from what various sources the Templars absorbed 
their Cathar inspiration. What is certain is that at the dawn of the 
12th century when the Knights Templar were first organized as a 
crusading order, Catharism had long ceased to be a sectarian 
affair of a few crazy monks in Bulgaria and its neighbourhood 
who thought themselves perfect. There was clearly method in a 
madness which attracted disciples (who wore the ‘little cord’ as 
distinct from the ‘thread’ of the Perfect) who invaded western 
Europe in their thousands. 

Had they brought nothing but a new religion, of which 
they could not speak openly, to the countries of their adoption, 
they might not have become the formidable subterranean power 
in Europe that they did. But these ‘Bulgarians’ were skilful, hard¬ 
working and intelligent men. Weavers by trade, they brought a 
key industry to the west with their new and improved looms. 
The economic prestige deriving from their work may partly 
account for their substantial social influence and the spread of 
their doctrines because of it. 

But this alone would not suffice to explain their success. It 
was rather a question of timing. Europe in near revolt against 
corrupt Church and rapacious landlord welcomed the revolution¬ 
ary doctrines they openly preached as a cover for their secret 
beliefs. It did the people good to hear the Church denounced 
because of her departure from the perfect way. This policy might 
have been less effective if the Cathars had openly separated them¬ 
selves from their Christian brethren and attacked the Church 
from without. They remained, on the contrary, within the fold, 
the more effectively to attack it internally. 

In the field of conduct, it is interesting to see how the ethical 
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problem was elaborated out of the source which claimed that the 
initiated were outside the moral law. With characteristic casuistry, 
it was said that man was the victim of a divided will due to the 
evil tyranny of the body over the soul. Chastity was therefore 
the ideal of the Perfect, but if this were impossible, concubinage 
was to be preferred to marriage because it was not permanent or 
geneially productive. Other unorthodox sexual practices were 
permitted to those with strong sexual appetites. The Perfect 
must never touch a woman, and if they lapsed after the last 
initiation (consolamentum) suicide or death at the hands of another 
Perfect was the only solution. 

The tortuous method whereby the orthodox conception 
of the Good God was reversed to depict Plim as an evil spirit and 
His Church as the Harlot which sitteth upon the Seven Hills 
can only be traced if the scene is contrasted with that of its 
opposite, the Cathar Church of the Perfect. The men of the 
little cord really believed in a Divinity which was the source 
of both good and evil, and that men served the light or dark 
aspects according to their taste. This was the inner mystery which 
so much confused and exasperated those who tried to discover 
what faith, if any, lay beneath the evasions and contradictions 
of the Cathar profession. It made Innocent III indignantly 
describe the Cathars as "worse than Saracens’, to whom he 
evidently likened them, and St. Bernard, with greater intuition, 
to denounce, less the devotees themselves, than their faith as 
‘the deceit of devils’. 

This exposition leads us back to the ‘Satanism’ of the Tem¬ 
plars. Apart from the evidence of the cord, it is significant that 
the charges of religious malpractice brought against the Knights 
were precisely those of which the Cathars were accused. The 
Templars were supposed to have dishonoured the cross; the 
Cathars did the same but on the disingenuous grounds that no 
man ought to worship the gallows upon which his father was 
hanged. In some cases the Templars were instructed that it was 
wrong to believe in Christ because He was a false prophet; 
this, the Cathars believed, but they applied it (as they declared) 
only to the orthodox conception of the Redeemer. Both rejected 
the Communion and sacrifice of the Mass by omitting the words 
of consecration and substituting an office of their own devising. 
Templar laymen claimed the power of granting absolution; 
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according to the Cathars, a good layman could absolve, a sinful 
priest could not. The perverse sexual practices alike alleged 
against Templar and Cathar complete an analogy which seems 
to leave no doubt of the essential identity of the beliefs. 

The Templars also, in theory, accepted a rule of rigid asceti¬ 
cism. If they did not apply it in practice, it was perhaps because 
they had less confidence in the inevitable triumph of light over 
darkness which seems to have animated the Perfect among the 
Cathars. It was only in some cases that Templar initiates were 
instructed that Christ was a false prophet as if their minds were 
not fully made up concerning the Redeemer’s status, and that 
they maintained the balanced conception of black and white. 

The ‘Satanist’ psychology generally squares well with the 
notion of equal and opposite conflicting powers. As shall soon 
be seen, in the Sabbats the sacrifice is offered to the principles of 
light and darkness at the same time. Besides a human sacrifice, 
a black and white host are the profane elements in late 16th- 
century Masses. The more innocent rites of ‘Vain Observance’ 
and of the ‘Holy Spirit’ are traceable to the same sources. Clients 
of the Gibourg Masses of the 17th century evidently thought 
it quite natural if the ‘Good God’ failed them to appeal to the evil 
one’ for help. Even in the White Mass rites of the 19th century 
are to be found theological traces of the same order. These rites 
have, in fact, a common theology rooted in a dualism masquer¬ 
ading in another costume. 


Part II 


THE MIDDLE YEARS 
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CHAPTER III 


THE THEORETICIANS 

The historian and the detective have at least this in common: 
it is of the first importance to both of them to be able to appreciate 
the value of evidence. In this fascinating and at times exasperat- 
ing pursuit the detective generally has the advantage because 
his contacts are more commonly with the living than the dead, so 
that he has means of appreciation available which are denied to 
the historian. 

In principle this applies to all historical evidence, but in 
practice this is not so. We may not know as much about the 
Battle of Poitiers as we do about the Battle of Britain, but there 
is, after all, no essential dispute concerning the main facts in 
either case. History abounds in similar illustrations, but there 
exist many historical problems which are wrapped in mystery 
simply because all the essential facts are not known, and cannot 
be ascertained, while even the verifiable material may lack the 
necessary context required to ensure a reasonably valid inter¬ 
pretation. Much of the evidence concerning medieval Satanism 
is in this category. 

There are two main sources upon which we have to rely for 
evidence concerning the Great Deceiver and his clients. They 
are the Demonologies and the Inquisition. Of these, the In¬ 
quisition is by far the most significant source, but because, in 
rather a sparse field, we cannot afford to neglect any evidence 
which seems to bear upon an elusive subject, both theoretical 
and legal demonology has to be considered. 

The medieval scholastic mind organized demonology as part 
of the general theological system. This produced many absurdities, 
but incidentally it exposed some factual evidence as well which 
has a direct bearing upon the rites and ceremonies wherewith 
Satan was worshipped. 

Among the schoolmen, it was axiomatic that not only Satan 
but great numbers of his lieutenants and assistants roamed at 
large upon the face of the earth to the great peril of mankind. 
To study their appearance and habits was of the essence of 
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demonology, and through the knowledge acquired means were 
devised of neutralizing and defeating these troublesome and 
dangerous visitors. It seemed quite natural, for example, to 
Guazzo, a distinguished scholar and Ambrosian Brother of the 
late 16th century, to discuss quite seriously the problem of the 
fertility of demons. Quoting numerous classical authorities, he 
comes to the conclusion that having no natural body, demons 
cannot impregnate human women. But since he accepts it as 
proved that pregnancy can result from intercourse with them, he 
advances an explanation of the fact. It would appear that demons 
were the first discoverers of the process of artificial insemination 
since they are able to transport human semen over great distances 
and in such a way that it retains its potency. By some method, 
unknown or unexplained, they were able to inject it so that 
pregnancy resulted. This then remarkable feat ensured that 
Satanic characteristics would be transmitted to the offspring. 

It is quite a typical example illustrating the general nature of 
the theoretical content of demonology. Offered such material, 
it is very easy for the reader to lose patience and to declare that a 
man who can make statements of this kind is capable of believing 
almost anything and that all his information will rest upon a 
fabulous base. 

The hasty judgment would be unfair to the learned author. 
For if we continue with the graceful Latin of a writer who, from 
his method and style—in spite of the grotesque aspects of his 
subject—reveals himself as an agreeable personality, we discover 
him to be knowledgeable and shrewd as well. Guazzo later 
considers the matter of the power of demons to change the sex of 
their clients or victims. He gives a clear and sober account of 
the phenomenon so formulated as to make it evident that he is 
fully acquainted with change of sex as a physiological fact. In 
connexion with it he makes the singular but illuminating observa¬ 
tion that if, as is known, change of sex can take place within the 
context of natural order, it should surely be possible for it to be 
effected by demoniacal interference. 

Here common sense and physiological knowledge have almost 
suppressed the tyranny of theoretical demonology, for it is clear 
that if the supernatural elements are removed, the undisputed 
fact remains. It is the method whereby much of the case material 
of demonology can confidently be interpreted and accepted as 
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factual. This example does not stand alone. Through Guazzo’s 
pages pass typical figures of his period. There is, for instance, the 
girl, perhaps no better than she should be, and prepared to try 
anything once, who is persuaded by an Italian lover to attend a 
Black Mass offered to a goat to whom she also gives herself as 
pledge to the faith of Satan. We may think that the goat was 
no supernatural and infernal appearance but a human being 
beneath a goat’s skin. But conceding this, we have no reason to 
doubt a perfectly straightforward account of the things said and 
done at the rite. It reads as a rash adventure, not as a romance 
manufactured for the benefit of a gullible inquisitor. Sources 
mean for our purposes precisely material of this special character. 
Search reveals it scattered here and there throughout demono¬ 
logical literature, although often buried beneath layers of scholastic 
rubbish. 

Since not all demonologists were conventional churchmen, 
it might be expected that their works, more efficiently illuminated 
than by scholastic twilight, might be clearer to follow. In fact, 
the material they offer has to be examined with the same caution 
as that of the ecclesiastics. The laymen had a different axe to 
grind which made the same kind of impact upon the factual matter 
with the same danger of distortion. Guazzo and his fellow church¬ 
men took demons for granted and expected their readers to do the 
same. Bodin, a lay demonologist and a political historian who 
wrote about the same time, produced his Flean des Demons to 
convince the more sceptical. De L’Ancre 1 specifically defends the 
belief in demons, black magic and witchcraft for the benefit of 
unbelievers. 

Both were substantial scholars, and De L’Ancre, in particular, 
discusses the philosophical and theological implications of the 
antique mystery cults, rites and ceremonies with a penetration 
almost equal to that of many modern scholars. His case material 
is good because based upon access to evidence taken before the 
courts of the Inquisition over a considerable period. His theses 
are more detached and detailed than those of Bodin (whom he 
occasionally damns with faint praise) or of Guazzo. 

As a politician, De L’Ancre was more concerned with the 
social than with theological implications. Implicitly the burden 
of his argument is that the sorcerers and witches were an organized 

1 L'Inconstance, 1613, and VIncredulity 1622. 
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and anti-social force and so a danger to the established order. 
No doubt this opinion influenced him in his choice of illustrative 
case material. The evidence shows the essential identity of the 
customs, rites and ceremonies of witchcraft and black magic. 
But even if we assume their selective character, his illustrations 
show that Satanism was something more than individual dabbling 
with shapeless mysteries. It was a religion with a worship and 
society of its own. This conclusion seems reasonable even if 
based only on the rather insecure foundation of theoretical 
demonology. If it were necessary to rely only upon the theo¬ 
reticians, a jury’s answer could be not proven; but the legal 
evidence confirms and considerably fortifies what might otherwise 
be an open verdict. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE LEGISTS 

If they were alive today, it is not improbable that the pro¬ 
moters and administrators of the Inquisition, not to mention 
the Inquisitors themselves, would pray to be saved from their 
friends as well as their enemies. They have been flayed first 
by partisans on one side of the theological fence, and then half 
drowned in great quantities of whitewash by those on the other. 
The truth does not lie somewhere between these gross examples 
of thesis and antithesis. It has to be sought elsewhere, for nothing 
can be made of the muddle produced by the sectarian warfare. 
A different approach is the only alternative, and it is fortunate 
that it would have been necessary in any case when the enquiry 
is restricted to the attitude of the Inquisition to Satanism ex¬ 
cluding the large and confused subject of witchcraft and black 
magic generally. 

The very word Inquisition is misleading when used to describe 
something invented by the Church as an instrument to rid 
herself of individuals or institutions which she disliked with or 
without good cause. The Inquisition was not specifically an 
invention at all. It was a certain stage in the evolution of legal 
ideas which had been developing in Europe for a very long time, 
and to which this label happened, just then, to become attached. 
Trial by inquisition was a traditional European procedure, and 
for that matter remains one today. 

If the inquisitorial procedure appears harsh and arbitrary 
by our modern standards, it is because it was inevitably modelled 
upon an even harsher legal code. Technically at least, however, 
it improved upon the methods used in the civil courts. Torture 
formed part of the process, but it was less severe than in criminal 
enquiries initiated by the State. There was also an odd provision 
in connexion with it which throws light upon medieval religious 
psychology. The confessor of the accused, apart from his religious 
office, had somewhat the same relation to the suspect as a solicitor 
or counsel has to a modern defendant. It was his business to 
advise the accused persons that if they were innocent, they must 
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regard themselves as martyrs, and on no account confess what was 
untrue; or if they did confess under the stress of torture, the 
confession should be withdrawn before the judge. In practice, 
the principle may have been honoured as much in breach as in 
observance, but the principle was laid down and frequently 
practiced. The courts provided also for the attendance of a group of 
citizens of good standing whose business it was to advise the 
judge concerning the evidence and the verdict. It roughly corres¬ 
ponded to a special jury. These matters are significant not as an 
apologia for the Inquisition, which was capable of great cruelty 
and persecution as was the civil arm, but because they dispose of 
the view that all evidence given before these courts was, in the 
very nature of the circumstances, unreliable. 

As to the personalities, the grotesque picture of the Inquisitors 
as sadistic monsters gloating over their innocent victims is now 
very generally discounted. Then, as now within the sphere of 
the law, there were sadists among them who satisfied their 
perversion under the cloak of legal sanctions, but taking it by and 
large, there is no reason to doubt that the judges were men of high 
principle, according to their lights, who were by taste and training 
pledged to the administration of law and justice as they under¬ 
stood the terms. 

They accepted and acted upon certain principles of law 
which they had not invented, but which were generally accepted 
as axiomatic at that time. The chief of these is what has been 
called ‘The Queen of Proofs’. In regard to criminal processes in 
particular it was accepted as a fact that the only final proof of 
guilt was the confession of the suspected person. No other 
evidence, however damning, was regarded as final. This is a 
principle so alien to the spirit of modern law that we can only 
make allowance for the habit of mind of those who accepted it 
and its consequences. 

The kind of testimony with which the Inquisition was con¬ 
cerned can best be described and criticized by means of examples. 
In June 1335, the Inquisitor Pierre Gui and two Vicars General 
of the Archbishop of Toulouse tried sixty-three people on charges 
of witchcraft and sorcery. The accused included a woman named 
Anne-Marie de Georgel. She confessed that many years before 
a dark man clothed in skins had visited her while she was washing. 
He had invited her to have intercourse with him to which she had 
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consented. Afterwards, he had breathed in her ear, and she had 
been transported to the Sabbat. The object of worship was the 
goat who had taught her all manner of evil practices. 

Anne-Marie was particularly questioned concerning her 
faith. Her profession was that 
God was the King of Heaven 
and Satan the Lord of the World. 

The two were co-equal and co¬ 
eternal, and in the conflict be¬ 
tween them sometimes one and 
sometimes the other was in the 
ascendant. She believed that 
Satan now had the advantage 
and that his triumph was assured. 

At the same trial, Catherine 
Delort made a similar state¬ 
ment. It was rather more highly 
coloured because she said that 
many of the worshippers at the 
Sabbat eat the bodies of new¬ 
born children. She had also 
killed cattle, and unexpectedly 
added that she had murdered 
two of her aunts as well. It 
seems improbable that anyone, 
under whatever pressure, would 
have confessed such a thing un¬ 
less it had been done in fact or imagination; but however that 
may be, it is more significant that she held the same Satanic 
faith as the woman accused with her. 

Lea, quoting Hansen from original sources, remarks with 
apparent surprise, ‘The mingling of debased Catharan doctrine 
with sorcery/ This was precisely one of the chief issues with 
which the legal machinery of the Inquisition was concerned. 
The god of the witches and sorcerers was the Cathar Satan. Cathar 
doctrine taught that a kind of evasive action could be taken 
against the powers of darkness at least by the ‘Perfect* who could 
make good their escape to heaven, but this only avoids by a hair’s- 
breadth the acceptance of Satan as a first-class power. There is 
an anecdote concerning a Scots minister who when asked why he 
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inclined his head when the name of the Evil One was mentioned in 
divine service said that since it was impossible to be certain, he 
thought it prudent to be on the safe side. Whether true or not, 
it defines the Cathar position and its relation to Satanism. 

It is easy to separate what is almost certainly fact from the 
imaginative elements in these statements. There seems no good 
reason to doubt that Anne-Marie de Georgel really was visited 
by a man dressed in skins, and little reason to question that she 
attended a ceremony whereat a man dressed as a goat presided as 
the ‘Devil’. The report of transportation can be ruled out without 
disposing of the ceremony itself. The Inquisitors did not un- 
questioningly accept evidence of this kind. Nider quotes the 
case of a Dominican who refused to believe a woman who declared 
she had been transported to the Sabbat. To convince her, he asked 
to be present when the next transportation was to take place. 
At the expected time, the woman sat upon a large bowl, rubbed 
herself with ointment and went into a trance. While it lasted her 
movements suggested that she imagined herself in flight. On 
her awaking, he convinced her that she had never left the room 
and that her experiences were dreams. 

1 his does not suggest that ecclesiastical judges believed all 
they were told, or that they had no interest in the value of evidence. 
It encourages the assumption that the evidence on which they 
relied they believed with some reason to be evidence of fact. 

All the evidence, of course, is not of equal value. There were 
variations in the procedure of the courts and in the appraisal of 
evidence by the judges. In 1477, for example, a woman named 
Antoine Rose was tried before a Vice-Inquisitor Etienne Hugonot 
in Haute Savoie. She was accused of attendance at the Sabbat on 
account of a denunciation by a certain Garini who was himself 
a sorcerer. Her guilt seems to have been taken for granted. She 
finally confessed, after many denials and several days of question¬ 
ing and torture, to having attended a synagogue (Sabbat). There 
was a demon in the shape of a dark man. The congregation had 
‘danced backwards’, renounced God, and kissed the foot of the 
‘Devil’. They had eaten bread and cheese and drunk wine. The 
dancing had been resumed and the demon had changed into the 
form of a black dog whose hind-quarters the worshippers had 
kissed. 

Testimony secured by such means is suspect, but the des- 
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cription of the ceremony was not a pure invention even if this 
unfortunate woman had not attended it. 

Scattered throughout the writings interesting details are 
reported which bear the mark of truth. De L’Ancre, quoting 
inquisitorial evidence, gives an account of a later Black Mass in 
which the ‘Devil’—there is no suggestion of a supernatural 
appearance—wears a black chasuble with three ‘bars’. The 
meaning of this obscure reference is not clear, but it probably 
has some connexion with the Cathar crucifix which was of un¬ 
orthodox form, and to which the figure was attached with only 
three nails. It is significant detail of this kind which helps to 
distinguish the real from the imaginary. 

There is another picture which a review of the evidence 
taken by the Inquisition conjures up. It is that of the Devil as a 
social as well as a theological fact. In the case at Toulouse, there 
were sixty-three accused persons, and this was by no means the 
largest number known to have appeared before a court of the 
Inquisition at one time. Waves of fanaticism periodically directed 
against heretics do not explain this adequately. A more probable 
explanation is that the only kind of heresy which Church or 
State regarded as unforgivable was that associated in their minds 
with social revolution. When large numbers of people were 
arrested on suspicion of witchcraft, behind the action was the 
fear that under the cloak of a strange religion subversive elements 
cherished unorthodox conceptions of social order. It is per¬ 
sistently reported that the Sabbats were attended by large con¬ 
gregations. Martin le Franc, a 15th-century writer, speaks of 
attendances of the Order of 10,000. d’Espaignet and De L’Ancre 
in their grand tour of judicial enquiry say that attendances of 
25,000 and 100,000 had been known in the region of Toulouse. 

Exaggerated fears of the social danger of these gatherings 
probably helped to swell these alarming figures. In another report 
De L’Ancre significantly admits that not all those who assisted 
were mortal men and women. 

Not all Sabbats were of the same kind. It was a general term 
then used to cover all rites and ceremonies associated with the 
religion of witchcraft. There were forms which the Inquisition 
and the demonologists viewed much less seriously. They were 
matters which were not generally reported or discussed at length, 
as if the reporters thought they were not worthy of serious and 
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detailed notice. On the face of it, this is singular because the 
ceremonies are of a character which the orthodox churchman 
might have been expected to consider even more heinous than 
those of the great Sabbat itself. But this tolerance can quite readily 
be explained. 

Backsliding by individuals or small groups was something 
very different from mass meetings for unorthodox worship and 
heretical propaganda. Theology and social loyalties were at that 
time identified to an extent which it is not easy to appreciate 
today. 

Although these lesser rites were also described as Sabbats, 
they were of a different although related character. They included 
actions such as the elevation of a host and the asperges (the 
sprinkling of holy water or, rather, an offensive equivalent). 
The celebrant was a man, and often, if not always, a priest. It 
was not sufficient to worship the goat to complete the rite. The 
sacramental elements themselves had to be dishonoured, and 
objectionable substitutes used as their accessories. Many of the 
details described‘are of a character which the witnesses would 
not have had the knowledge to invent. The chasuble reported to 
De L’Ancre as being charged with a Tau Cross is an example. 
Even the well-informed author himself says nothing to suggest 
that he recognized its significance. It is improbable that his 
informant had more theological knowledge than he. The witness 
was reporting something actually seen. 

This evidence all points to the development of an extensive 
underworld of religious experience with organized rites and 
ceremonies of its own. Fragmentary though it is, and highly 
embroidered as many of the statements may be, there is a certain 
minimum of concrete material which cannot be explained away 
by an appeal to the general illiteracy and superstition of the Middle 
Ages. With a cultural horizon, in the factual sense, more restricted 
than our own, the ordinary medieval man was less sceptical 
than we are, but there is not much evidence that he had less 
common sense. We are not entitled to reject his evidence as 
imaginary concerning beliefs and practices only because they 
had a greater significance for him than they have for us. 

Witchcraft was not thought less a social and theological 
danger with the change of religion in Europe. It is a singular 
fact that opinions and beliefs concerning it became even less 
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critical. Thomas Heywood, the playwright and chaplain to the 
enlightened Laud, produced his Iiierarchie of the Blessed Angels 
in 1635. He describes there, the ceremonies of the Sabbat wherein 
the worshippers renounce Faith, Baptism and Eucharist, acknow¬ 
ledge Lucifer, and worship him with ‘contrarie’ rites and cere¬ 
monies. To this he adds an original piece of embroidery of 
his own by reporting that the witches worship their God standing 
upon their heads. This seems improbable, but does not prove 
that his imaginative flight had no correspondence in reality. 

James I and his Arminian bishops were a distinguished 
exception in the midst of the superstitious panic concerning 
witchcraft in the 17th century. Finally the king receded from the 
position he took up in his famous Daemonologie and denied all 
supernatural power to witches. Nonetheless, one feels that he 
would have agreed with the Duke of Newcastle who, in his 
discourse with Hobbes, affirms in the clearest fashion his belief in 
the religion of witchcraft as a fact: 

To which my Lord answered, That though for his part he cared 
not whether there were witches or no; yet his opinion was. That the 
Confession of Witches, and their sufferings for it proceeded from 
an erroneous belief, viz, That they had made a contract with the 
Devil to serve him for such Rewards as were in his power to give 
them; and that it was their Religion to worship and adore him; 
in which Religion they had such firm and constant belief, that if 
anything came to pass according to their desire, they believed the 
Devil had heard their prayers, and granted their requests, for which 
they gave him thanks; but if things fell out contrary to their prayers 
and desires, then they were troubled at it, fearing that they had 
offended him, and not served him as they ought, and asked him for 
forgiveness of their offences. Also (said my Lord) they imagine 
their dreams are real exterior actions; for example, if they dream 
they flye in the Air, or out of the Chimney top, or that they are 
turned into several shapes, they believe no otherwise, but that it is 
really so. And this wicked opinion makes them industrious to per¬ 
form such Ceremonies to the Devil that they may worship him as 
their God, and chuse to live and dye with him. 


CHAPTER V 


PRELUDE TO THE MASS 

In the Christian Church of the West which submits to the 
Roman obedience, the rites and ceremonies of the sacrifice of 
the Mass are almost completely standardized. Whether in Rome 
or Calcutta the worshipper hears the same service, and sees the 
same ceremonies. 

This was not always so, and in strict fact it is not absolutely 
true today, but for all practical purposes the varied uses followed 
in different countries, and even in different regions of the same 
country, have disappeared. 

Insistence upon ceremonial uniformity nowhere existed in 
the medieval Church. In England, for example, at least four 
different rituals and ceremonials were practiced. In France, 
there were a number of variants of the Gallican use. 

The analogy is not exact, but in the case of those travesties 
and corruptions of the Christian rite called the Black Mass, a 
number of different uses also exist. There used to be a popular 
conception, which is quite wrong, that the Devil was worshipped 
at all times and everywhere in the same way. There was a book 
written in the 19th century which was, in effect, an attempt to 
prove this absurd proposition. The truth is that the problem is 
vastly more complicated. Black Masses are reflections of profound 
variations of theological, sociological and psychological attitudes. 
These things are a fascinating study, and all the more so because 
of the elusively esoteric quality of nearly all the evidence. The 
interpretation may be difficult in some cases, and the results in¬ 
complete, but in the course of it, and at the end of the journey, 
some singular discoveries will have been made. 

The Black Mass was a comparatively late arrival in medieval 
Europe. If, as Dr. Margaret Murray has suggested, 1 the Christian 
missions in England and Europe had forced Christian faith and 
dogma upon a stubborn and unwilling people, it seems probable 
that the Black Mass would have appeared much earlier than, in 
fact, it did. It is much more likely that pagan Europe reacted to 

1 The God of the Witches. 
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Christianity in exactly the same way that their Roman masters had 
formerly done. The Christians were not persecuted in ancient 
Rome because they professed Christianity, but because they said 
that man must hold that faith and none other. Britons and Franks 
no doubt held the same view as the Romans. They were ready to 
add Christianity to the beliefs they already held, but they did not 
want to sacrifice the older and well-loved mysteries. 

In certain respects Christianity met them half-way. The 
Christianization of Europe was a very gradual process which 
continued for many centuries, and it was not attended with that 
kind of persecution which Rome had meted out to Christianity so 
soon as she became convinced that the new religion would not 
forsake the principle Aut Christus , aut nihil . From the 6th to 
the 12th century laws and ordinances were constantly made 
forbidding idolatrous offerings, the worship of devils and witch¬ 
craft. But the punishment was penance only. There is even 
evidence that these comparatively mild ordinances were not 
rigidly enforced. As late as the end of the 13th century, a priest 
was brought before the ecclesiastical court for leading his par¬ 
ishioners in a fertility dance before the phallic image of a god. 
Although severely reprimanded, he was not deprived. 

There is little detailed evidence concerning these naturalistic 
ceremonies, but their general character is quite clear. Dionysos, 
Astarte and Mithra still sat upon their twilit thrones. Their 
‘Devils’ were abroad masquerading in the traditional uniforms. 
The ordinances continually exhort men not to assume the skins of 
goats and bulls, nor to wear head-dresses representative of 
animals ‘because this is devilish’. But neither the worshippers 
themselves nor even those whose business it was to discourage 
the worship of strange gods thought these popular devotions anti- 
christian. The priest who so far forgot himself as to pay homage 
to the Phallus in a dance probably pleaded that it was a local 
custom and nothing more than a festival game. His bishop, if a 
man of humanity and common sense, took him at his word. A 
bishop of the Church of England today, if he read anthropology, 
and took it too seriously, would be in an analogous position if he 
learnt that one of his clergy had joined in dancing round the 
Maypole. Canon law still frowns upon strange and erroneous 
doctrine. 

Thus for centuries Christianity and frank paganism continued 
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to exist, if rather uneasily, side by side. Embarrassing though 
they may have been to the orthodox, no one ever thought of 
painting the old gods in the dark and sinister colours which 
belong to the Satanic figure of the later Middle Ages. 

In the earlier medieval period the life of the villeins, whether 
coloni or plain serfs, must have been hard and bitter in many 
respects, but the relatively stable economic pattern of the nth 
and 12th centuries perhaps encouraged a tolerant and untroubled 
view of life. This applied to spiritual as well as material matters. 
Whatever the canon law might say, deviations from orthodoxy 
were not taken very seriously. There is a telling illustration of 
this in an anecdote quoted by Eileen Power in her scholarly 
Medieval People . A Worcestershire priest suffered a sleepless 
night by reason of the singing and dancing of his people in the 
churchyard which continued until the early hours of the morning. 
He was particularly disturbed by the continually repeated refrain 
of one of the songs. The words were, ‘Sweetheart have pity’. As a 
result, in the morning at Mass, by an unfortunate slip of the tongue, 
he greeted the congregation with the words, Sweetheart have pity 
in place of Dominus vobiscum , to the great scandal of the parish. 

Dancing in the churchyard was a pagan rite. The demonologies 
of later centuries frequently allude to it and always with indigna¬ 
tion. To point the moral and adorn the tale, they repeat many 
such anecdotes as grave illustrations of the wiles of the Great 
Deceiver. 

The Great Deceiver of this later period was a much more 
formidable adversary of the Church than the old pagan gods 
precisely because he had become ‘Christianized’. Satan becomes 
the master of the heretics and all the more dangerous because he 
wears Christian costume. When we remember that the Cathars 
not only believed in two Gods, but reversed their functions as well, 
and made their God of Darkness the divinity of the visible Church, 
it is not surprising that orthodox churchmen should have retorted 
by saying that their ambiguous God was the Father of Lies. The 
Church had no longer to contend merely with an old pagan God 
and with festival games held in his honour, or with more or less 
harmless philosophical speculations concerning good and evil. 
With Karl Marx, the Cathars believed that it was not sufficient for 
a philosopher to interpret the world, it was his duty to change it. 

The invisible church of these Bulgarians was a serious menace 
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to orthodoxy precisely because, even if it were invisible, it lived 
and had its being among men. It was no mere theoretical challenge 
to the Church and society, but a revolutionary organization 
which won much popular support by its denunciation of ecclesi¬ 
astical corruption. This was very generally admitted. In 1204, 
Innocent III, scourge of the Cathars, had also denounced the 
Catholic clergy as ‘dumb dogs who had forgotten how to bark, 
simoniacs who sold justice, absolving the rich and condemning 
the poor, themselves regardless of the laws of the Church, accumu¬ 
lators of benefices in their own hands, conferring benefices on 
unworthy friends and illiterate lads’. 

Even a Cathar could hardly have improved upon this; but 
the stern words of the Pope were intended to achieve reform. The 
Cathar denunciation had no such object. They considered the 
Church and her social organization as beyond redemption, so that 
they were not for reform but for revolution. So far as they were 
formulated, their ideals of social order implied a belief in the 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity of the French Revolution. 

This in itself does not explain how the Cathar ‘Devil’ became 
the infernal goat of the later Middle Ages and the object of the 
worship of the Black Mass. The explanation is simple enough. 
Orthodoxy defeated the Cathars in the field, and they were 
officially liquidated as the 14th century advanced. In our own 
experience revolutionary movements are not destroyed so easily. 
The Cathars went underground. Even in England, there is evi¬ 
dence of this in one of the great poems of the language. At the 
very time that the decease of the Cathars was taken for granted, 
Piers Ploughman’s great vision was committed to paper. The 
influence of Cathar theology and ideas of social order upon the 
author or authors is so obvious that it seems remarkable that 
little or no attention has been paid to it. Behind the whole vision, 
and inspiring it, is the unresolved conflict between the forces 
of good and evil. But theology apart, the social ideas conform so 
closely to the Cathar pattern that there can be no doubt whence 
Langland, and his collaborators, drew their inspiration. 

It was this Cathar ‘Devil’ who became the God of the pro¬ 
moters of the medieval Black Masses and of those who worshipped 
at them. That this goat-like divinity was formerly a Bulgarian 
and thus a countryman of him of the Black Goat Skin who came 
out of Thrace is no coincidence when we realize that he was set on 
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his throne by monkish ascetics who were his neighbours. He 
was also the god of witch and sorcerer who were the Cathar’s 
clients. It is improbable that they understood the subtleties of 
the dualist philosophy which many initiates did not understand 
themselves, but they understood that part of the doctrine which 
told them that they were the sons and daughters of Satan, the 
creator of their bodies. Bernard of Clairvaux understood very 
well what he was saying when he condemned this faith as ‘the 
deceit of devils’. The higher initiates among the Cathars had 
separated themselves from the dark aspects of their religion. 
Better than their creed, there were no doubt many who lived the 
good life; but whatever your principles, if you tell ordinary 
men and women that their bodies are the creation of an evil 
spirit, you are not entitled to complain if they behave accordingly. 

However this may be, the outlines of the figure whom the 
ancient cults and the Cathar Perfecti helped to construct have 
now been sketched in. In retrospect, it seems inevitable that this 
Satan should emerge precisely in this shape and at this time. 
Further reasons for this opinion need not be discussed here 
because they arise out of an examination of rites and ceremonies 
described hereafter. 


CHAPTER VI 


SABBAT OF THE GOAT 

The Black Mass had not only a prelude, but an intermezzo. 
It was called the Sabbat. Significantly, the demonologists and 
inquisitors make no distinction between Sabbat and Black Mass, 
and, in fact, the latter term for a Satanic rite was unknown to 
them. But it will at once be found in what follows that the Satanic 
rites, related though they are to each other, and having common 
roots in a dualist theology, are not comparable in all respects. 

On the other hand, the Sabbat provides the link between the 
old pagan rite of the witches, and its anti-Christian end-product 
wherein a deified Satan, the adversary of the Christian God, was 
worshipped with perverted Christian rites and ceremonies. Only 
this can be called the true Black Mass. The Sabbat, as shall 
appear, used no Christian symbolism or ceremonies. Pagan idols 
preside in the high places. Phallic symbols are prominent, and 
priest and priestess alike adore them. 

But if the 19th-century students of witchcraft are right, 
the Cathar god with his two faces of black and white, and the 
resultant theology, were borrowed by the clients of the Sabbat. 
Perhaps this was inevitable because the dualist notion which 
represented Dionysos (for example) in opposite aspects, if it 
were cruder, was still of the same character as the more refined 
Cathar belief. This seems to justify Michelet’s interesting sug¬ 
gestion that the pattern of the Sabbat rite began, with time, to 
approximate the Christian one although the traditional non- 
Christian symbolism remained. 

The great French historian suggests that this approximation 
was far advanced in the Sabbat of the 14th century. By means of 
an interesting piece of internal evidence which he himself admits 
may bear some other interpretation, he dates the rite he recon¬ 
structs as belonging to the 14th century. However this may 
be, we owe to him the first effective reconstruction of a Sabbat 
which was unequivocally anti-Christian in character and whose 
pattern conforms, in a perverted fashion, to the Christian rite. 
Here, as elsewhere, the evidence of its very nature makes precise 
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dating impossible. The suggestive implication is that by a process 
of evolution a rite, formerly purely pagan, developed a strongly 
anti-Christian bias for reasons closely related to the revolutionary 
temper of the period. 

The Sabbat places of worship were large areas of flat country, 
and, where possible, table land (the high places). It was essential 
that one end of the ground should be wooded, presumably to form 
a grove. This was the choir and sanctuary, the open ground being 
the equivalent of the nave. At the extreme end of the grove was 
an altar built of stones. Upon it stood a large wooden image of 
Satan. The body was human, the head, hands and feet, goat-like. 
Stained black, the image in some cases carried a small burning 
torch between the horns. Adorned with a virile member, the 
image has been likened to Bacchus and Priapus. 1 

The Sabbat began with the ceremonial entrance of the 
sorcerers and witches, called the introit. This term and others 
applied to the various phases of the ceremony must not be 
misunderstood. They were coined by orthodox commentators 
who over-elaborated the analogy between the anti-Christian rites 
and the Christian ones. It is unlikely that the Sabbat worshippers 
themselves used these terms. 

The officiating witch was elected in advance, but authority 
to act as the chief officiant was apparently confirmed before the 
altar. Her title ‘the Ancient One’ was symbolic only since the 
priestess was frequently a young girl. Under her direction, those 
present in the sanctuary lit their torches from the one attached 
to the horns of the image. The priestess then opened the office 
with the words: T will come to the altar. Save me Lord Satan 
from the treacherous and the violent.’ 

Following the introit and prayer was the ceremonial kiss 
(the Pax 2 ) apparently applied to the hindquarters of the image, 
but according to some accounts, the priestess kissed the phallus 
of the god (De L’Ancre et alia). After the kiss, accounts agree 
that the priestess offered herself to the God by an act of pyg- 
malionism, or some equivalent ceremonial gesture. 

To this point the analogy with the Christian rite seems to 

1 The approximation to Dionysos is obvious. 

2 In the Christian rile the Pax now takes place after the Communion. The 
priest, however, kisses the altar when he approaches it after the Introit. In some 
uses a Pax was formerly given at this point as, for example, at Salisbury. (‘Then shall 
the priest kiss the deacon, and afterwards the subdeacon.’) 
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hold in general, but there is no obvious equivalent in what 
follows. There was a banquet. For this part of the ritual it was 
apparently necessary that the two sexes should be exactly paired. 
Food brought by the officiants and congregation was eaten, 
and wine, beer or cider (all known from the 12th century) were 
drunk. The officiants, at least, are supposed to have mixed trance- 
inducing herbs with the alcohol. 

The Sabbat Dance was an unvarying part of the rite, and 
essential to it. In this ceremonial the dancers turned back to 
back with hands clasped and heads turned so that the partners 
could see each other. This was intended to produce a state of 
vertigo supposed to be appropriate to the devotions. There seems 
to have been a variant in which the heads were not turned nor 
the hands clasped so that there was a continued interchange of 
partners. 

The result of the dance was an ecstatic condition wherein, 
as the movement progressed, officiants and congregation were 
united as if they were one body. This ceremony has been approxi¬ 
mated—not at all convincingly—to Gloria in Excehis which is 
said or sung at the beginning of the orthodox Roman rite. 

At the climax of the ceremony, the priestess becomes the 
altar. Lying naked upon it, her functions were taken over by a 
man who thereafter officiates as ‘Devil*. A creed is recited acknow¬ 
ledging Satan as lord and describing him significantly as ‘Chief 
of the Serfs*. 

The ceremony following, which was supposed to involve the 
mutilation and torture by slow fire of the priestess, ought perhaps 
to be accepted with a good deal of reserve as embroidery founded 
upon rumour. It does not square well with the rest of the ritual, 
and particularly with the next phase of it. 

This was the offertory. Wheat and other fruits of the earth, 
and in some cases animals, were offered on the human altar. 
The offertory prayers were addressed to the ‘Spirit of the Earth* 
and to the ‘God of Liberty*, to whom the vows of the serfs were 
again presented. 

A direct connexion with the ritual of the fertility rites is 
obvious at this climax of the Sabbat. Here, also, the analogy with 
the Christian office is very close. In the early liturgies, and notably 
at Rome, wheat, wine and other offerings were made by the 
congregation and blessed by the celebrant. The traces which 
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still remain are the offering of the unconsecrated Host and chalice 
at this time. 

There are next obscure references to the consumption of 
philtres, and the offering of symbols (possibly edible) representa¬ 
tive of ‘the last dead* and ‘the last born’ in the commune. An act 
of ‘communion’ among the congregation also seems to have taken 
place. All the commentators suggest that it was of a sexual 
character, but they differ as to the point at which it took place, 
and as to the character of the sexual acts. But they are united in 
emphasizing their sterile character. This throws an interesting 
light upon the orthodox conviction that ‘Devils’ were essentially 
non-fertile. It has an obvious connexion with what had been 
learnt concerning the Cathar point of view towards procreation. 

Perhaps the most dramatic, if one of the most obscure of the 
Sabbat, ceremonies was the Fraction. In the Christian Mass, the 
Fraction is that ceremony wherein the priest, at the time of the 
Communion, breaks the Host over the chalice. At the Sabbat, 
a toad was substituted. It is significant that in the symbolism of 
witchcraft, the toad is accounted a venomous reptile. 

There is nothing obscure in the act itself. It is the form of 
words which are difficult to interpret, “Ah Philip! if I had you 
in my hands, I would do the same to you.’ These words were said 
as the head of the toad was cut off. 

No certain explanation of this curious threat has been offered. 
In what might be called the argot of witchcraft many specialized 
words are used, so that the meaning might be concealed from all 
except initiates. Jesus Christ, for example, is called ‘Little John’ 
or ‘Janicot’; a Host, illicitly used in the Black Mass, the ‘White 
John’. Philip, however, is certainly not a conventional term in this 
context. 

Michelet suggests that the allusion is to Philip of Valois. If 
this is correct, it would fix the date of the Sabbat at about the 
time of the Battle of Cressy in 1346. It seems unlikely that it 
could have been later than 1349 since Philip died in that year. 
Although this is not certain, the form of words suggests that they 
were addressed to the living. On account of the military calamities 
which had fallen upon France, the heavy taxation initiated by the 
king resulted in extortionate oppression of free men and serfs 
by landlord and noble. The ultimate result was the ‘Jacquerie’ 
rising twelve years later. It was, as Flammermont says, ‘An 
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outburst of hatred which had accumulated during centuries in 
the hearts of the peasants against landlord, knight and noble*. 

Although Michelet does not suggest this, the hated Philip 
might have been Philip le Bel, chief prosecutor of the Knights 
Templar. It is likely enough that those who worshipped the same 
God, even if for different reasons, and with different ceremonies, 
would acknowledge the same enemies. However this may be, 
it seems that the Sabbat curse must have been directed against 
one of these two kings, and in both cases it is evidence of a 
revolutionary intention. The oppression of the peasants had 
been hardly less severe under Philip le Bel than under his 
successor. 

Beginning late at night, the Sabbat continued until the early 
hours of the morning. With the Fraction, the formal ceremonies 
came to an end, but the dancing continued and no doubt the 
drinking while supplies lasted. At dawn, the appearance of the 
morning star was the signal for the dismissal. 

The rite concluded with a curse instead of the blessing with 
which the orthodox office ends. Spells were cast upon certain 
animals in the name of Lucifer (Lightbringer) who is rather 
surprisingly pressed into the service to do destructive work 
really more appropriate to his dark counterpart. 

Here perhaps is a hint of that burlesque quality which was so 
marked a feature of certain aspects of medieval religious life. 
The mystery play used every kind of dramatic device including 
burlesque and the broadest comedy to emphasize its religious 
and moral purpose. Perhaps the Sabbat reflects the use of the 
same devices. This suggestion would lose most of its force if the 
ceremonies had been secret and hole-in-the-corner affairs. 
De L’Ancre, reliable reporter, says that these ceremonies were 
attended by as many as 15,000 people. If this figure is exaggerated, 
it still suggests they were public functions conducted almost as 
openly as the all-night dancing in the churchyards. 

Some of the anecdotes in the demonologies suggest that 
ordinary people did not take their ‘Devils’ so seriously as authority 
could wish. The public is warned against supping with the 
Devil with too short a spoon. Guazzo relates the case of a monk 
much plagued by a demon. With a sense of humour unseemly 
in a churchman, he banished him to the privy. Going there 
himself later, he was violently disturbed at an embarrassing 
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moment, the fiend having taken him at his word, so that he 
narrowly escaped from the closet with his life. 

But the Sabbat cannot be entirely explained as a kind of 
infernal mystery play because some parts of it are a burlesque. 
Its real significance lies in the social implications, and the psy¬ 
chology of belief in the powers of light and darkness. 

The offering is made to a black goat with his paraphernalia 
of fertility. Lucifer is the child with the divine lightning become 
an adult. It is the same pagan and Cathar dualism however 
confused by people with a very uncertain grasp of the original 
philosophy, but nonetheless it quite clearly reflects the conviction 
that two conflicting forces exist of about equal power. 

Whether we believe that theological concepts can be ob¬ 
jectively true or not, their form is certainly partially determined 
by economic and social situations. The villein, at all times living 
too close to the famine-line, must have been particularly sensitive 
to the severe economic fluctuations of his period. Unpredictable 
economic changes must have induced something very like mass 
despair alternating with a more optimistic revolutionary temper 
when better times seemed to hold the prospect of greater freedom 
and economic reward. To equate these opposites with their 
metaphysical counterparts of light and darkness or fertility and 
sterility seems reasonable enough. 

Some of the 19th-century students of Satanism and demonology 
express the interesting view that the sorcerer and witch were the 
anarchists and nihilists of their time. They arrived at the con¬ 
clusion without the advantage of our present-day knowledge of 
the influence of the social and theological ideas of the Cathars 
upon the practititioners and clients of witchcraft. The new 
evidence adds weight to the opinion. 

The most significant implications of the ceremonies of the 
Sabbat are quite evidently social in character. All the action and 
phraseology of the rite reflects a confused but genuine revolu¬ 
tionary fervour. It is impossible to misunderstand the invocation 
to Satan to save his clients from the ‘treacherous and the violent*. 
Priest and landlord are meant. The ‘God of the Serfs’ is also 
the ‘God of Liberty’. No one could suggest that these are 
perverted prayers to an abstract spirit of evil. They are the cry 
of a people, believing themselves to be oppressed, to a God who 
is not the God of the oppressor. 
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Their theology was confused; their assessment of the concrete 
situation, even if exaggerated, was not. If Michelet is correct in 
his assumption that this Sabbat was the general form of the rite 
in 14th-century France, all this part of its words and action 
accurately mirrors what the common man thought of the state of 
France after the military calamities of Cressy and Poitiers. He 
took, as we now say, a poor view of the matter. On the one hand 
pestilence and war had severely reduced productivity; on the 
other, shortage of labour, deriving from the same, made demands 
for greater freedom and better economic conditions more in¬ 
sistent. It was the policy equivalent to the ‘wage freeze’ whereby 
noble and landlord tried, in clumsy fashion, to neutralize in- 
flatonary pressure which finally precipitated the peasant rising 
in France, and, later, John Ball’s rebellion in England. The severe 
judicial machinery of the Inquisition, first created in 1229, finally 
came to be directed quite as much against social as theological 
dangers. 

The reader of the reports of the inquisitors and demonologists 
comes to believe but hardly that scholarly and often distinguished 
men could have accepted, in fact, the sort of evidence in proof of 
witchcraft which came before them. Interspersed with the 
grotesque incidents reported and stories told occur passages 
suggesting that the authors had their fair share of common sense 
and of humanity too. When, for example, they discuss a problem 
in philosophy, they show none of the infantile credulity which is 
brought to the examination of the mysteries of witchcraft. Some 
of them may have anticipated that intellectual dishonesty of a 
later century which made it quite natural for a man to hold one 
opinion in religion and another, precisely opposite, in philosophy 
without feeling the strain. But for the most part they seem to have 
been determined to accept these things as symptoms of something 
much more dangerous than theological deviation. If this is true 
they must often have savagely punished men for beliefs the 
nature of which they did not really understand because it was 
essential to do so for other reasons which even if they were not 
precisely formulated, were very alarming to orthodox authority. 
Question and answer of the inquisitorial process sometimes confirm 
this impression. Interrogators and interrogated use the same expres¬ 
sions but in such a way as to suggest that they attach different mean¬ 
ings to them. The deceit of devils was not always all on one side. 
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There is a final point to emphasize. Clinging, as we rather 
pathetically do, to the straws of 19th-century rationalism (which 
triumphantly disposed of the problem altogether) it is difficult 
to appreciate the intellectual and moral attitude of a period 
wherein human beings were convinced, through religious ex¬ 
perience, of the reality of good and evil. However much Sabbat 
and Black Mass may have been a reflection of social protest, or 
revolutionary zeal, behind it all the conviction still remained 
that there was a conflict in progress not only on earth, but in the 
whole universe which was an objective fact. It is only in terms of 
this conviction that the things said and done in honour of Satan 
can be intelligibly interpreted. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE BLACK TURNIP 

It seems that the Sabbat with its 'God of the Serfs’ and its 
burlesque mockery of Christian word and act must be regarded 
as a reflection of a revolutionary drive. This is a fact of great 
Significance, and we might be tempted to infer from it that 
the Satanic being was the single-minded champion of the 
oppressed. 

This is not in accordance with the evidence. The demonologists 
and inquisitors perhaps spoke a greater truth than they knew 
when they declared that Satan could assume every variety of 
disguise. However this may be, the opinion was founded upon a 
certain amount of concrete evidence because the investigators 
knew that side by side with the ceremonies of the Sabbat there 
existed other Satanic rites of a different if related character. The 
evidence for this has to be pieced together from fragments widely 
scattered throughout the literature because the writers treat these 
things, if not as matters of no account, as much less portentous 
in news value than the performance of a rite which attracted many 
thousands of disaffected peasants. 

Even if they were known to the demonologists, some of 
these ceremonies are not mentioned at all. Nowhere, for example, 
is there a mention of the Mass of St. Secaire. Yet it belongs to 
the antique traditions of the Basque peoples, and it is reported 
as being said occasionally even to this day in Gascony. It is a fair 
inference that it must have begun at least in early medieval times, 
and that it must have been celebrated when De L’Ancre was 
making his grand judicial tour of enquiry into witchcraft in the 
late 17th century. 

Tradition has it that very few priests know the forms and 
rites of this sinister ceremony. The priest who dares to say the 
Mass does so with fear and trembling. Only the Bishop of Rome 
himself can give absolution for this crime, and then only with 
great difficulty. 

For the Mass is murderous in intention. The victim against 
whom its malevolence is directed is supposed to wither away and 
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die of the mysterious St. Secaire’s sickness which no physician 
can cure. 

The name of St. Secaire is not to be found in any calendar. 
Its origin is obscure, but it may be significant that the Basque 
word seka or sekha means more than the French sec . Perhaps 
significantly, it is used to describe a fat man becoming thin. If 
this is, in fact, the origin, St. Secaire is no demon, but the des¬ 
cription of a malignant quality, a resultant of the magical rite. 

Such details of the ceremony as are available are given by 
Blade, the Gascon scholar, in his fascinating book concerning the 
legends and superstitions of Gascony. The priest must seek a 
ruined, or, at least, a disused, church. If bats lodge in the ruined 
tower, or in the nave, it is so much the better. That sacramental 
instrument of the witches, the toad, should have a lodging beneath 
the altar. 

The priest goes to the church at eleven o’clock in the evening, 
and so times his Mass that it shall end on the stroke of midnight. 
His server is a woman with whom he should have been intimate. 
Prayers are said ‘backwards’. A black three-cornered host and a 
chalice containing water are the elements of the offering. The 
water must be of polluted origin preferably taken from a well 
wherein an unbaptized child has been drowned. 

Such a macabre pantomime seems far removed from the 
worship of an image of a goat upon a stone altar in a grove in 
the presence of a large congregation. But rites of this character 
were denounced as early as the 7th century by the Council of 
Toledo. 

They are clearly magical operations. This means that they 
appeal not so much to Divine or Satanic persons, but to the 
old conflict of impersonal forces lying behind. Perhaps because 
orthodoxy was threatened with more serious forms of challenge, 
this kind of ‘Satanism’ was thrust into the background in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. But whatever the cause, less was certainly 
heard of it. 

This makes it all the more remarkable that in the 16th century, 
and particularly as the Reformation advanced in Europe, the cult 
of magic again came into its own, and with it elaborated forms of 
these magical Black Masses. Of Catherine de Medicis it used 
to be said that she believed neither in heaven nor hell, but was 
devoted only to the magic arts. Nor is it difficult to believe this 
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Of a woman who owned a vast collection of charms and amulets 
which enclosed the skin of children, human blood mixed with 
that of a ‘sacred ram’ with a binding material of ‘crystallized gold* 
compounded by her astrologer, Regnier. It was with the help of 
this alchemical brew that she tried to conjure up the picture of 
the future when her son, Charles IX, was malodorously dying in 
January 1574 supported by a strangely loyal Huguenot nurse 
who prayed that blood might fall on the head of those whose bad 
counsel had driven the King to murder. 

This strange scene reflects the convulsed and violent back¬ 
ground of the period. It bred a fearful suspicion in men’s minds 
which may have caused Bodin’s report of the Medicis Mass to 
lose nothing in the telling; but his account is consistent enough 
with Catherine de Medicis’ character and way of life. 

The practice of necromancy had convinced her that all her 
sons were in turn to become the Kings of France. It is a significant 
light upon the strength of her corrupt character that she was 
never a mere passive agent of her superstitions, believing that 
magic, black or white, helped those who helped themselves. 
At a period prior to the massacre of St. Bartholomew—Bodin does 
not give the date—the sickly Philip was gravely ill. Except so 
far as he should fulfil his destiny and hers, his mother was probably 
indifferent to his fate, but it was not convenient that he should 
die just then. 

In his usual circumstantial and sober style, Bodin reports 
the dreadful means whereby Catherine sought to preserve her 
son’s life. A Mass priest who was her creature was commanded 
to say a black office in which the sacramental elements were a 
black and a white Host and a chalice containing human blood. 
Few details of the rite are given, but it is recorded that a young 
boy was sacrificed by the priest, his head being cut off and the 
blood caught in the chalice. Before the sacrifice, however, the 
child was communicated with the white Plost, the black counter¬ 
part being reserved for the other purposes of the ceremony. 

This shocking incident was a purely magical operation. 
The preposterous Bataille in his Devil in the igth Century em¬ 
broiders his account with an illustration of the scene wherein 
the priest offers the sacrifice to an improbable demon sitting 
cross-legged upon a still more improbable altar, but there is 
nothing in Bodin’s account to justify these picturesque additions. 
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This was no Sabbat, or offering to Satan, but an attempted 
manipulation of the forces of the supernatural world. 

The Medicis Mass is of the same order as that of St. Secaire, 
but it is elaborated by invoking both black and white magic. 
These ceremonial acts are inspired by that confused dualism of 
which the Cathars were the authors, but the elaborate rite has 
little else in common with the more proletarian Sabbat. The 
powers of darkness are the servants, not the masters of the 
situation. 

For side by side with this aristocratic Satanism (so to call it) 
the peasant’s Sabbat in an elaborated form continued. Essentially, 
the rite remained unchanged except for the significant growth of 
its anti-Christian challenge. The Host is introduced to which 
indignities are offered, and offensive substitutes for holy water. 
(Appendix 7.) The order of the Mass itself is burlesqued. 

Florin de Raemond in his book Anti-Christ published at 
Lyon in 1597 describes the rites of the Sabbat in his own time. 
The presiding deity is a black goat with horns. A man dressed 
as a priest is attended by two women servers. A young initiate 
is presented to the goat who makes the sign of the cross with the 
left hand and commands those present to salute him with the 
pax, a kiss upon the hind-quarters. Between his horns the creature 
carries a black lighted candle from which the worshippers’ tapers 
are lighted. As each one adores the goat money is dropped into a 
silver dish. The new initiate gives a lock of her hair to the ‘Devil’, 
and then goes apart with him into a wood. (Le bouc avant retiree 
a part la coucha dans la bois, et la cognut charnellemet, a quoy 
elle prenat un extreme displaisir, souffrant beaucoup de douleur, 
sentat la semence aussi froide que glace.) 

The Sabbat dance follows in the familiar back-to-back positions 
and the Mass proper then begins. A black cope ( cliappe) without 
any cross embroidered upon it is worn by the celebrant. A seg¬ 
ment of turnip, dyed black, is used in place of the Host for the 
elevation. On seeing it above the priest’s head, the congregation 
cry, ‘Master, save us!’ Water replaces wine in the chalice. Offen¬ 
sive material is used as a substitute for holy water in the black 
asperges. 

De L’Ancre describes a similar ceremony. His report is 
more fragmentary since he quotes the evidence of a number of 
witnesses in the order in which he heard it. They are obviously, 
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however, giving an account of the same rite. The women sing the 
classical songs in honour of the Devil at the approach to the 
altar (table an Sabbat) calling him Master, God and Creator. 
"I he ‘Devil’ in the form of a goat wears a chasuble embroidered 
with a Tau cross (the Cathar symbol). (Une chasuble qui a une 
croix; mais elle n’a que trois barres.) The water for the asperges 
is the same as that described by Raemond. De L’Ancre’s witnesses 
add a picturesque description of the missal bound in a wolf’s 
skin. The leaves are white, black and red. The detail is interesting 
as being the only account of a written or printed form of the 
Black Mass. 

The manner whereby the black ritualists secure the con¬ 
secrated Host for the Mass is also reported. They are instructed 
to steal It or surreptitiously remove It from their mouths at the 
time of orthodox communion. The practice of violating the 
reserved Sacrament increased in the late Middle Ages and after 
the Reformation. Part of the original furniture of the medieval 
parish church was a pyx hanging before the high altar in which 
the Sacrament was reserved. It has been said that one of the 
reasons for the discontinuance of the practice, and the locking up 
of the Host in an aumbry, was to protect It against violation. 

Implicit in this was the acknowledgment of a Satan who was 
the protector and lord and master of the serfs. On the face of it 
the elevation of a black turnip with ceremonial honours seems to 
be nothing more than a piece of impious horseplay. It appears 
in rather a different light when we remember that in times 
of famine turnips had to be made a substitute for bread (Appendix 
6). That they thus appeared as an appropriate substitute for the 
true eucharistic element is not surprising. It may even be that 
the origin of the black Host used in the Sabbat was the natural 
black of the bread of the peasant. This was the only wheaten loaf 
with which they were familiar. 

In the later 16th century, the black rites often reflected a 
specialized kind of theological protest. It would have been 
surprising if the Dominican Order had been popular among the 
clients and professors of witchcraft since as inquisitors they were 
their prosecutors. In Flanders, there seems to have been a form 
of the Sabbat essentially the same as that found elsewhere except 
that the presiding ‘Devil’ wore the scapular of a Dominican 
friar instead of a chasuble or cope. At the beginning of the 
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Sabbat dance, the celebrant passed his scapular to one of the 
congregation. Each worshipper passed it on to the next so that 
all shared the scapular in the dance. Such details make us wonder 
if the clients of these rites always took their Satanism seriously 
if they were able to crack a joke at the expense of their persecutors. 

In their writings the reformers used this method in a more 
direct and scurrilous form and with the device of a direct turning 
of the tables in the Cathar fashion. Becon, one of the more noisy 
of the disciples of Calvin, burlesques in an extraordinary passage 
the ceremonial of the Mass priests (Appendix 4). With a wealth 
of scurrilous detail, he manages to convey the impression that 
these men, ignorant and uneducated cat’s-paws of Satan, are the 
true votaries of the Black Mass. Even more to the point is the 
report of the sober Holinshed of an incident which occurred in 
Cheapside in Mary Tudor’s reign: 

On the eight of April (1554) then being Sundaie, a cat with her 
head schorne, and the likenesse of a vestment cast over her with her 
fore feet tied togither, and a round piece of paper like a singing cake 
(Host) betwixt them, was hanged on a gallows in Cheape, in the 
parish of St. Mathew: which cat being taken downe, was carried to 
the bishop of London, and he caused the same to be shewed at 
Paul’s crosse by the preacher Dr. Pendleton. 

This is a lively picture of the manner whereby theological 
differences of opinion were ventilated at the time of the change 
of religion in England. Incidents of this kind could be dismissed 
as the mere exuberance of Protestant hooligans if they could not 
be shown to be related to a larger theological and political pattern. 
In the 16th century both in England and on the Continent, the 
Reformers tried to father all witchcraft and black magic upon 
the Papists. Added, for example, to the charges of high treason 
against the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots was one that her 
followers had used witchcraft in an attempt to destroy the Queen 
of England. There was a more'specific accusation that a priest 
had used magic and conjuration when saying Mass with the 
intention of injuring Queen Elizabeth. In 1572, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, gaoler of the Scots Queen, had unearthed a ‘Nest of 
conjuring Mass-Mongers’ who were at work with the same devilish 
intention. There was also a great commotion in Islington in 1578 
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when three wax figurines were discovered in the house of a priest 
bearing a striking likeness to Queen Elizabeth, Burleigh and 
Leicester. It is not improbable that these charges were true. The 
Queen of Scots was too enlightened a woman to associate herself 
with such matters, but it is likely enough that there were priestly 
patriots surrounding her who believed in these magical powers 
and made use of them in her supposed interest. 

Although officially condemned, such practices certainly 
survived within the framework of the old religion. The Reformers 
made the most of it. Here, they said, was conclusive proof that 
the church of the Harlot was the Synagogue of Satan. 

Indirectly this unscrupulous propaganda influenced the 
evolution and later forms of the Black Mass. It used to be thought 
that the medieval Church was the great witch-hunter, and that 
the Reformation brought greater toleration. The contrary is, in 
fact, the case. Protestantism in general, and Calvinism in parti¬ 
cular, hunted the witch and the sorcerer with a savagery unex¬ 
ampled in Christian history. Medieval Church and State harassed 
the witches because, on their standards, they were heretics 
following a way of life which was dangerous to society. The mere 
practice of magic and devotion to ‘Satanism’ was much less 
significant. For the Calvinist, on the other hand, the flimsiest 
evidence for the making of ointment supposed to spread the 
plague was sufficient for two or three hundred to be burnt in 
three months after their right hands had been cut off. 

The result of this was, at once, to drive witchcraft under¬ 
ground and in certain ways greatly to enhance its prestige as a 
dangerous but potent force. Deprived of direct ventilation, 
it grew like a fungus and produced a form of the Black Mass more 
evil and corrupt than its more robust and revolutionary ancestor. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE BLACK MASS PRIESTS 

When de Raemond indignantly reports upon the blasphemous 
ceremony of the elevation of the black turnip, he describes the 
vestment worn by the man ‘dressed as a priest’ but he says 
nothing concerning the man himself. Nor is there to be found 
elsewhere in the demonological literature any individual portrait 
of a Black Mass priest. The first was made by La Reynie, Lieuten¬ 
ant of Paris Police in the late 17th century. He describes in some 
detail the features and character of the monstrous Gibourg. 

There are fairly frequent and generally contemptuous allusions 
to these clerical reprobates. They are described as being given over 
to all kinds of evil practices, not excepting murder by poisoning, 
and above all to the practice of sorcery. Their theology is not 
mentioned, and their way of life, as individuals, ignored. 

No convincing portrait of them as persons can therefore 
be constructed. But because we have now discovered something 
of their theological and social background, it is possible lightly 
to sketch them in as elements interacting with it. 

This background is essentially composed of sorcery and 
witchcraft and of the heretical ‘Satanism’ so often associated 
with it. The mere practice of sorcery could not generally have 
been regarded very seriously or it would not have been possible 
for Gregory IX to incorporate in the Canon Law a punishment of 
simple suspension for priests who dabbled in magic. If not 
entirely harmless, magic could be accepted, or winked at, as 
compatible with orthodoxy. It was a very different matter if it 
became linked with the underground beliefs of men whom the 
Church denounced as ‘worse than Saracens’. Practitioners of 
magic, however originally innocent, were thought to be their 
natural prey, potential members of the Cathar’s invisible church, 
and if priests, as many were, potential celebrants of their Satanic 
rites. 

There were tests designed to decide these weighty matters. 
The German inquisitor, Conrad, tells a curious story concerning 
a group of suspected magicians reported to worship an image, 
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thought to be of Satan, to whom they addressed prayers. A 
priest was despatched armed with a pyx containing the Blessed 
Sacrament. This image fell flat on its face when the Sacrament was 
exposed before it. More significant, if even more improbable, is 
Peter Lombard's account of an ambiguous image of the Virgin 
and Child appearing in an heterodox church in Milan. When 
confronted with the Host and the words, ‘If thou art the true 
Mother of God, adore this thy Son', the shape disappeared in a 
flash of lightning leaving behind a very offensive smell. 

The singular inference drawn from this incident is highly 
significant. It was held to prove that the church containing 
this appearance was not heterodox, but was a Christian temple 
which had been invaded by Satan. Taken at its face value, the 
conclusion is almost more grotesque than the alleged fact, but it 
becomes explicable against the heresy-ridden background of the 
middle of the 13th century. It was the underground work of the 
Cathars who, although officially exterminated, were still a secret 
power engaged in widespread propaganda. One of their subtler 
deceptions under the cloak of orthodoxy was to convince orthodox 
churchmen that the Virgin Mary was an ugly cross-eyed peasant 
woman. They made images portraying her with all the ornaments 
of the Queen of Heaven, and insinuated these images into the 
orthodox churches thereby misleading and confusing the faithful. 
This fact, in conjunction with the significant statement that the 
church in question was in Milan, headquarters of the Cathars, 
gives an altogether different complexion to Peter Lombard's 
conclusion. The motive for this Cathar practice was depreciation 
of the Virgin Mary whose cult they altogether rejected. 

Together with much other evidence, there is here a clear 
picture of the methods of infiltration which the heretics used. 
Outwardly perfectly orthodox, and utilizing the ordinary phraseo¬ 
logy of the faithful, all theological references were given the 
unorthodox twist which brought them into conformity with the 
concept of the two-faced god who was good and evil by turns. 
When Peter Lombard spoke of an heretical Church, he was 
describing precisely that outward conformity which concealed 
an inward significance representative of the faith and practice 
of the Father of Lies. 

This is the kind of background out of which the Black Mass 
priest emerged. The Cathars had their own sacred ministry of 
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Majors, Presbyters and Deacons. Perhaps the majority of them 
had already received the orthodox sacrament of holy orders. They 
continued to say their Masses, to baptize and absolve, interpreting 
all the ceremonies and the faith they represented in the Cathar 
instead of the Christian sense. 

The psychological and social aspects of clerical celibacy 
also are closely bound up with both orthodox and heterodox 
attitudes. Celibacy began to be stringently enforced upon the 
clergy in the nth century. Theoretically it had been the rule 
from very early times, but it was not until the decrees of the 
Synod of Pavia in 1022 that the law was taken seriously. Bishops, 
priests, deacons and subdeacons had openly lived with women as 
their wives, and authority had winked at it. After Pavia, whose 
findings were confirmed at Bourges, Mainz and in 1051 at Rome 
itself, the clergy were compelled, although some fiercely resisted, 
to put away their wives, mistresses and any other ‘suspicious' 
women who may have lived in their houses. However correct the 
principle, the method of applying it was harsh and cruel in the 
extreme. The women were expelled without notice and children 
born to them were to be declared slaves. 

It is no coincidence that this severity corresponds in time to 
the growth of Cathar influence in Europe, and it is a curious 
reflection that the Church was probably compelled to enforce a 
practice thrust upon it by heretical influences. In principle, the 
Cathars repudiated marriage altogether. For the ‘Perfect’ it was 
no mere breach of discipline, but a crime. They did not, of course, 
preach universal celibacy publicly, but they received much public 
support for advocating asceticism and simplicity of life which 
was too pronounced a contrast to the ways of the orthodox clergy 
to escape an obvious and odious comparison. The Cathars 
denounced the orthodox clergy for the sake of upholding (as they 
said) the purity of true religion. 

Their celibate creed was more severe in appearance than 
reality. All but the ‘Perfect’ were permitted to satisfy the needs 
of the flesh if they were very urgent. But the normal methods of 
procreation were renounced, and unnatural sexual practices 
substituted. This religion was not so much interested in mortify¬ 
ing the flesh as in getting rid of it altogether by exhorting men 
not to increase and multiply in an evil world. 

The Church was embarrassed by the Cathar propaganda 
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which was highly successful because it seemed to meet the popular 
demand for asceticism and simplicity of life in the clergy. It 
was the obvious course to enforce celibacy upon the priesthood. 
Excellent in theory, in practice this rule may have increased 
Cathar influence by encouraging resort to the kind of sexual 
practice they allowed. In this way at least, the Cathar faith and 
practice contributed to the situation which made the Black Mass 
and the Black Mass priest possible. 

This was not, of course, the only card the Cathars held. It 
has already been hinted that they could utilize for their own 
purposes the superstitious devotion to the old forces of magic, 
and they must have known how to do so to the full. Because of 
the frequent decrees against them, the saying of Masses to invoke 
magical powers must have been fairly common. ‘Wicked priests/ 
says Lea, ‘employed the mass as an incantation and execration 
mentally cursing their enemies while engaged in its solemnization, 
and expecting that in some way the malediction would work evil 
on the person against whom it was directed. Nay, it was even used 
in connexion with the immemorial superstition of the wax figurine 
which represented the enemy to be destroyed, and mass cele¬ 
brated ten times over such an image was supposed to ensure his 
death within ten days.’ 

The Black Mass may even derive its title from this type of 
ceremony. At the end of the 7th century the Council of Toledo 
denounced and prohibited a so-called Mass of the Dead wherein 
the priest said the Mass not for the soul of a dead man or woman, 
but with intention that the living might die. 

Beside the theology, there is an economic aspect which was 
not without its influence on the clergy. De L’Ancre, who cannot 
be accused of mildness where witchcraft was concerned, was 
alive to this. In his Tableau de VInconstance des mauvais Anges 
(1613) he attributes the great influence of witchcraft to the 
poverty and misery of the people, and adds that in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Labonat ‘La plus grande partie des Prestres sont Sorciers’. 
He thought that the whole population of 30,000 in this region 
practiced magic in one form or another. 

There is no doubt but that the economic condition of the 
clergy up to the 17th century contributed psychologically and 
materially to this state of things. The system of pluralities existing 
everywhere produced gross contrasts wherein desperate poverty 
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stared comfort and luxury in the face within the very framework 
of holy order. An almost starving vicar seeing his rector, a shame¬ 
less pluralist, hunting and hawking, may easily have been induced 
to think that he ought to choose a different God from that of his 
superior. Nor was he required to invent one. The Cathars, in the 
‘Satanic’ form of their strange religion, had done that for him. 

In another connexion, there was an economic development 
which profoundly affected the status of the medieval clergy. With 
growing prosperity among the merchant class, the custom of 
endowing chantries where Masses were said for the soul of a 
single individual increased. This led to the creation of an ecclesi¬ 
astical body, the so-called Mass priests, whose sole duty it was to 
say these Masses for an annual fee. The defence of this practice 
was, quite fairly, that the labourer is worthy of his hire whether 
he feeds the body or the soul, but it produced, nonetheless, 
a professional clerical group with no social responsibilities at all 
comparable to those of the parish clergy. With or without reason, 
the Mass priests were not popular. Protestant fanaticism received 
much support in its attacks upon them. Even the temperate 
compilers of the Book of Common Prayer let themselves go in the 
31st Article of Religion: 

. . . Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses in the which it was 
commonly said that the Priests did offer Christ for the quick and 
the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous 
fables, and dangerous deceits. 

Impartial scholars now generally agree that the Article was not 
directed against the Mass itself in which the Church of England 
in general still believed, but against a vulgar and superstitious 
conception of it. 

The lively and foul-mouthed Calvinists and other extreme 
Protestants went further than this. For them the Mass priests 
were lecherous parasites and the very sons of Satan. They spoke 
a greater if more restricted truth than they knew. The system 
needed careful regulation and reform, for among the Mass priests 
there were many who were not desirable members of the ecclesi¬ 
astical or any other society. We do not know how rife sorcery may 
have been among them, but it is hardly possible to imagine more 
fruitful ground for superstitious practice. Where this existed 
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the temptation to say dubious Masses to supplement a slender 
income must have been almost irresistible. Add to this the 
external pressures of an infiltrating theology of a ‘Satanic’ char¬ 
acter, and but a short step leads from that point to the Black Mass 
of the Goat. 

These were the black sheep among them, but there is no 
evidence to suggest that the Reformers’ estimate of wholesale 
corruption was accurate. De L’Ancre’s reports of the wholesale 
distribution of magic were also perhaps overdone. He was a 
devout Catholic, who had a vested interest in the extirpation of 
witchcraft, but he was also a serious investigator who understood 
his subject and deals fairly with this aspect of it. 

As far back as the end of the 12th century the monk Everwach 
said that ‘those who serve God are wretched and poor, and 
they who believe in the Devil are prosperous’. This was his excuse 
for the practice of magic arts. It was the well-established tradition 
of succeeding centuries that converse with Satan paid, and paid 
well. However disappointing this theory may often have proved 
in practice, it remained seductive enough. 

Nonetheless, the priestly cult of the black rites cannot be 
explained in terms of economics alone. The Satanic ceremonies 
of the Knights Templar, richest of all Orders, were not practiced 
for the sake of gold. The philosophic implications of the dualistic 
concept had its strong attraction for the leisured and secure. 
Satanism could be, and was, an intellectual as well as an emotional 
enthusiasm. 

Perhaps the most significant factor of all was the ambiguous 
position of the disguised Cathar priest. His ‘Satanic’ theology 
was bound up not only with his belief but with his priestly life. 
The orthodox Mass he was obliged to say, from his point of view, 
in any case, was a sacrifice to Satan because he so regarded the 
orthodox God. The way out of the dilemma was to alter the 
Mass itself in unobtrusive, but, to him, significant, ways. The 
words of consecration could be omitted; water could be offered 
in the chalice instead of wine. The order of the prayers could 
be re-arranged. That these things were actually done is certain. 
The Templar chaplains were not alone in being accused of 
tampering with the order of the Mass. Almost any charge of 
unorthodox practice included precisely that accusation. 

It is too severe to call all those men, often with high principles, 
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and living ihc good life, Satanists and Black Mass priests in the 
commonly accepted sense. Nevertheless, it remains true that the 
Black Mass in all its forms derives from their subtle and confused 
theological position. If many Cathar priests were better, a pro¬ 
portion were worse than their creed. It is not difficult to see how, 
within the framework of such a theology, a frustrated, neurotic 
or economically disappointed man might justify the Black Mass 
and its malignant sorcery. 


CHAPTER IX 


VAIN OBSERVANCE 

I. The Children of Satanael 

Whether better or worse than their creed, the beliefs of the 
Cathar priest were less rigidly defined than those of his Christian 
counterpart. Indeed, much of the insidious strength of the Cathar 
appeal must have derived from its elastic and dynamic dualism, 
and from its gnostic roots which in a last resort placed thought and 
contemplation before faith or works. There was thus room in 
their invisible church for others who held fast to the dualist faith, 
but interpreted it in another fashion which influenced their way 
of life and the ceremonies wherewith they worshipped their ‘Satan,’ 
giving them a quality recognizably different from that of their tutors. 
But in fundamentals, their dualist concept was the same. Their geo¬ 
graphical origins were the same also. The Bogomils had their be¬ 
ginnings in Central Europe; the Yezidis in and around the Caucasus. 

Less is known about the Bogomils, the Children of Satanael, 
than about the Cathars because they did not attack the Christian 
Church by infiltration or any other means and they made no 
organized attempt to overthrow it. It has been said of the Cathars, 
and it may be true, that in a last resort, whilst they were forbidden 
to disclose their innermost doctrine, they were enjoined to confess 
themselves Cathars. The Bogomils had no such rule; the doctrine 
and the very profession were secret. Yet their strange and confused 
beliefs are known in broad outline, because, oddly enough, 
they survived into the 19th century in the places of their origin. 

The secret nature of their beliefs was, of course, turned into a 
weapon against them on the theory that a secret theology, like 
witchcraft, must have something unpleasant to conceal. Clients 
of mystery religions have no defence against their accusers 
because they cannot answer them, so that the charges against the 
Bogomils of monstrous enormities, which included the sacrifice 
of children, went more or less by default for many centuries, and 
indeed until their final disappearance from Europe in the 13th, 
or as some say the 14th, century. 
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There was, in fact, quite sufficient to give these stray dogs of 
theological fortune a bad name in the sight of the orthodox without 
adding infanticide and perverse sexual practices to the bill. A 
religion which taught that the Father had two Sons, the elder of 
which was expelled from heaven, that he descended to earth to 
seduce Eve, and thus gave birth to the human race, whose natural 
bodies were the spawn of Hell, was not likely to commend itself 
to Christian orthodoxy. 

The strange notion of a good and evil filial principle, both 
possessed of creative power, which were somehow related in an 
uneasy synthesis, was inevitably reflected in the Bogomil rites. 
Upon very flimsy evidence, or upon no evidence at all, the sect 
was accused of criminal acts in the practice of their religion; 
but there was more substance in the lesser charges—as in the 
case of the Templars—concerning the profanation of the sacra¬ 
mental rites. They were supposed deliberately to distort the 
ceremonies connected with the Sacrament of the Altar, although 
there was not full agreement concerning how this was done. 
Some said that water was used in the chalice in place of wine; 
others that figs were offered instead of bread, and that the contents 
of the Eucharistic cup were spilled upon the ground while blas¬ 
phemous prayers were recited. 

These conclusions were largely reached by an a priori route. 
They may not have been far from the truth. Until the Reformation, 
and for a substantial part of Christendom thereafter, true Chris¬ 
tianity without a sacramental principle was, quite simply, incon¬ 
ceivable. The principle essentially is that full communication 
with the Divine Spirit is impossible except through the medium 
of material objects. 

Early Christian and medieval non-conformists also believed— 
almost in spite of themselves—in this fundamental connexion 
between the spiritual and material world. It was this, often 
reluctant, conviction which produced the heterodox rites as 
inevitably as it produced those of orthodoxy. Jules Bois once 
called some of them, with a nice appreciation, rites of ‘Vain 
Observance’. Clearly, if men believe that the spiritual world is 
approached by way of the natural one, it seems to follow that for 
the Bogomils, and for those who thought like them, the material 
composition of a Sacrament was evil, and therefore led Satanward. 

This alarming idea produced a form of evasive reaction which, 
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whilst it may seem puerile to us, would not appear so to them. 
Bois makes an imaginative reconstruction of a Manichaean rite 
which, impressionistic though it is, may be substantially accurate. 
Such things owe a great deal to oral tradition which declared that 
the rites were performed at midnight and in darkness by a priest 
who wears vestments upon an otherwise naked body. He ‘mixes’ 
the chalice in the reverse order, first placing water in it instead of 
wine. The offering is made with prayers which revile the Christ 
addressed as a false prophet. The priest spills the contents of the 
chalice upon the ground, and at the conclusion of the ceremony 
pulls the ornaments from the altar, tears off his vestments and 
tramples them under his feet. 

This recalls the horror with which the courts marshalled their 
charges against the Templars supported by the Order’s own 
blasphemous words, quia falsus propheta erat , nec erat Deus , yet, 
if this construction of the non-conforming theology is accurate, 
the words meant something quite different to Bogomil or Templar 
from what their judges assumed the meaning to be. The object of 
the ‘Mass’ was not to communicate with the demon, but to 
exorcise him by means of insulting invocations and the dishonour¬ 
ing of the material and instruments of his evil creation. 

Perhaps the complete design of this singular situation is 
more elaborate than this. It may well be that the higher initiates, 
fearing the first-born evil less, and placing more trust in the 
second emanation of the Divine Spirit, the white Saint Michael, 
who, through the body of Mary (the Church) came to redeem 
the soul of Everyman, could afford to dispense with this ‘sacra¬ 
mental’ rite altogether. It was unnecessary for those made perfect 
with grace abounding. For them, the orthodox Sacrifice of the 
Mass was the real Satanic rite, for the priest made offerings of 
material, evil of its very nature, to their creator. As shall be seen, 
this ingenious inversion of Catholic theology was to be revived 
in an adapted form of the ‘White Masses’ of the Abbe Boullan 
in 19th-century France. 


II. The Overturned Chalice 

When the pope of the Children of Satanael, the Bulgarian 
priest, Bogumil, first preached his mystical doctrine of good and 
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evil, what he left unsaid was quite as significant as what was 
formulated. But he was surrounded by other doctrinaires, neo- 
Christians, and clients of Mohammed, who were less reticent 
about the problem. 

In 1868, a traveller named Taylor writing in the Geographical 
Magazine describes a rite, which he is supposed to have witnessed 
himself, when visiting the Transcaucasian province of Russia, 
practiced by a tribe called the Yezidis. According to this account, 
the ceremony was a Eucharistic parody celebrated by a priest 
wearing a vestment embroidered with inverted crosses. Upon 
the altar, also decorated with an inverted cross, was bread, or 
some substitute for it, and a chalice with wine. The writer was 
no liturgiologist, but his account suggests that what he saw, 
or says he saw, was a debased form of a Manichaean rite. The 
story reads as if the ceremony were a kind of impious mystery 
play, the central ‘properties’ being the bread and the chalice. 
They were offered not for the purpose of securing salvation for 
priest and people, but to propitiate some demon who, although 
feared, was reviled and execrated as liar and false prophet. 

The service was in Arabic, and since the reporter knew the 
language, he was able to follow the rite in detail. At the climax of 
the ceremony, the priest overturned the chalice. With cries of 
‘the cursed wine!’ a number of the worshippers pressed forward 
into the sanctuary to throw themselves down on the ground to 
lick up the wine from the dusty floor. 

How much credence can be placed upon the details of this 
curious story is a matter of opinion. At that time, travellers in 
out-of-the-way places were sometimes tempted to compete 
for the laurels of Baron Munchausen. But, at least, Taylor’s 
evidence was not disputed at the time. There is, besides, indirect 
confirmation of some of his observations from reliable sources. 
Menant, a distinguished authority upon'the habits of the tribe, 
gives a much more sympathetic account of their religious exer¬ 
cises. He had seen them celebrate a kind of agape where wine 
was used, and if any of that wine were spilt, those present fell 
on their knees to lick it up from the ground, as the author says, 
‘out of reverence’. On the other hand, the great theologian 
Hyde, one of the first authorities in Europe on the religions of 
the Near East, and a careful scholar, although he gives no highly 
coloured account of an unchristian Mass, reports that the Yezidis 
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had secret rites which they guarded so closely that strangers 
who might attempt to assist at them were in danger of their 
lives. These ceremonies took place in darkness (see Appendix 2). 
Whilst their public ceremonies were innocent enough, the 
evidence points to the practice of supplementary secret rites of 
quite a different character. This was so generally reported that 
Menant goes out of his way to deny it. ‘They are accused/ he 
says, ‘of celebrating nocturnal festivals with promiscuous rites. 
The title Tirah- Sander am , Extinguishers of Lights , has been 
applied to them; but this accusation seems not to rest upon any 
fact which really justifies it.’ 

The balance of evidence is in favour of a dualist ritual reflecting 
a dualist faith. In theory, at any rate, the tribe’s loyalty was 
divided between Mohammed, Christ, the good angel, born of a 
pure virgin, and an evil demon who was the creator of the world 
and who, if feared and hated, had to be propitiated. 

This is a fair reconstruction of a vague and superstitious 
theology imperfectly understood, even by the initiates themselves. 
Too much, perhaps, should not be expected of a religion wherein 
the highest rank of the priesthood, the Pirs , were credited with 
supernatural powers, and the lowest grade, Fakirs , were little 
better than slaves of the higher castes. They were at once feared 
and disliked by the ordinary people, and it may be significant 
that they were commonly called Kara-basch, those of the black 
turban . In the mixed contempt and superstitious fear which 
surrounded them, there is an echo of that dislike and suspicion 
awarded to the medieval Mass priest. This may well have been 
on account of the secret rites they were supposed to celebrate 
in caverns high up in the mountains. 

Through Bogomil, Cathar and Manichaean the ceremonies 
of ‘vain observance’ reached the West in a refined and less 
obviously ‘diabolic’ form. But they came and continued for some 
time to capture that type of mind and imagination which was 
repelled by what seemed to be a too-complacent orthodoxy, and 
above all to captivate those who love best that which they cannot 
understand. The ignorant Mass priest with just enough Latin to be 
able to read his missal, and with no real theology at all, could 
hardly be expected to recognize the true significance of a changed 
order of prayer, the omission of certain parts of the rite and 
ceremonial directions not to be found in the manual. Such people 
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approach religion very much as a child, who has been badly 
taught, approaches arithmetic. ‘First you do this, and then you 
do that, and the (miraculous) result is so and so.* Much of the 
curious history of the Black Mass is bound up with that habit 
of mind. It applies, in particular to the confusion and futility 
of Vain observance’, and to such odd deviations as the ‘Mass of 
the Holy Ghost’ which the priest who celebrated it said with fear 
and trembling without precisely knowing why. 


III. The Mass of the Holy Ghost 

In the middle of the 19th century, it was less common for 
women to study anthropology and folk-lore than it is today. 
This in itself lends distinction to La Normandie Romanesque , a 
book of folk-lore written by Amelie Bosquet in 1845. Its un¬ 
assuming scholarship, alone, is impressive apart from the rare 
and curious information which the writer had collected. 

One of her most significant discoveries was that the ‘Mass 
of the Holy Ghost’ was still being said in Normandy in her day. 1 
Madame Bosquet alludes to the resistance she met when trying 
to secure any details concerning the rite. Some of those who 
seemed ready enough to discuss the matter were puzzled them¬ 
selves because they said that as far as they knew it was quite an 
ordinary Mass. The cur^s all knew about it, but it was difficult 
or impossible to induce them to say the Mass. It was commonly 
said that Capuchin monks were more willing to perform this 
service. 

The rite was highly potent. Said with the right intention, 
the clients inevitably found their wish fulfilled in the literal sense, 
but the ultimate result was likely to be some disaster with effects 
clean contrary to those desired. There was supposed to be abun¬ 
dant evidence of this, and it could be understood that those with 
experience of the matter might hesitate to discuss a rite, which, 
however apparently innocent, produced nothing but ruin. 

1 It has been reported that the custom was continued even into the 20th century. 
A native of Normandy once told the present author that he believed the Mass was 
still celebrated there. He had been told as much, and he thought it was only 
superstitious fear which prevented his securing more definite evidence. To en¬ 
courage confidence he had observed that, after all, the Mass, of the Holy Ghost 
was a recognized ceremony of the Church. He was rewarded with an unexpectedly 
significant reply: ‘Ay. But this is not the same Holy Ghost.’ 
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In this connexion a legend had been constructed around 
the tragic death of a young girl at the very moment when her 
lover was returning to her arms. The girl had been some time 
separated from her fiance, he being abroad in search of fortune. 
Passionately wishing for his return, the girl induced a Franciscan 
to say a Mass of the Holy Ghost. Although in a distant land, the 
young man afterwards said that at the time he supposed the 
Mass must have been celebrated, he felt an urge to return home 
so impelling that he was utterly unable to resist it. Without 
notice, and without any attempt to arrange his affairs, he immedi¬ 
ately left for his native country. As the ship approached the 
harbour, he saw his fiancee joyfully awaiting him on the quay. 
Suddenly, when he was in full view of the girl, a great mass of 
rock broke away from the cliff above her head. It fell, crushing her 
to death. 

Accounts of similar strokes of malignant fortune are a common¬ 
place of folk tales, but they echo more strangely within a structure 
with professedly Christian foundations. Madame Bosquet 
accepts the account of this strange and sinister affair as part of 
the romantic tradition of her Normandy, and is satisfied to leave 
the matter there, but her allusion to the tradition that only the 
Capuchins would say this disastrous Mass suggests that it is 
something more than the picturesque survival of some forgotten 
mystery. 

The Franciscans have been described as the ‘Troubadours of 
God\ Some modern interpretations of the source and inspiration 
of Troubadour poetry gives point to the title. Troubadours the 
monkish beggars certainly were although they spoke their poetry 
in sermons without ever writing it down. The inspiration of the 
wandering poets was classical and pagan; they were fellow 
travellers with the Cathars, the courtiers of an invisible kingdom 
beyond the pomps and vanities of the material world. Theirs 
was the secular aspect of the dedication to a poverty which the 
orthodox regarded as anything but holy. The poverty of some of 
the Franciscan ‘zealots* was not of a very different order, and was 
equally suspect from the orthodox point of view. One of the 
charges made against certain sections of the Order by the In¬ 
quisition was that it harboured vipers within its bosom. Under 
the guise of an exaggerated spirituality, the Franciscan Beghards 
and Fraticelli were reported to shelter within their monasteries 
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inner circles who practiced terrible austerities including the 
cruellest flagellation while at the same time they rejected the 
orthodox creed and morals of the Christian Church. These were 
called ‘Perfect’. The title had a familiar and sinister sound to 
those who thought it their duty rigidly to administer the ecclesi¬ 
astical law. Here in a more dangerous because less obvious guise 
were the monks of Satan himself. 

There was a good deal of support for this judgment, however 
harsh it may have been. The authorities could appeal to the 
reports of a substantial number of parish clergy and respectable 
parishioners who said that many of the mendicant preachers 
were social pests. Pleading the poverty of their rule they stole 
if alms were not forthcoming; young women were more than 
usually unsafe in their company, and that contrary to their rule 
they would accept fees for saying Masses even if they dared not 
solicit them. 

These reports were to some extent the fruits of envy. There 
is another side to the picture. The ragged men, living from hand 
to mouth, could draw two hundred to hear their eloquent preach¬ 
ing at the foot of the village cross where the rector or his vicar 
could often hardly find twenty if he ever preached at all. They 
had the support of the common people whose own language they 
spoke. Their news was of the ‘third age of the Holy Ghost’ which 
their first inspirer Joachim de Floris had prophesied. It was an 
invisible kingdom not made with hands and it had nothing in 
common with the pomps and vanities of the world of landlord 
and oppressor. 

On this showing it is not difficult to see why the tradition of 
the ‘Mass of the Holy Ghost’, said by a Capuchin friar, with such 
terrible consequences, should have persisted. That the priest 
said it with fear and trembling is no evidence that he had any 
precise knowledge of the real nature of the faith which lay behind. 
The rite may well have been ‘just an ordinary Mass’ as the 
reporters said. Its title and associations were sufficient to focus 
its malevolent intention and produce its catastrophic results. 

It might be said that this vain observance was only incidentally 
an offering to Satan. Tricked out in the vain and pompous 
vestments of the world, the priest makes an unacceptable offering 
to the Divine Spirit. This gives the Evil Spirit its opportunity 
at once to fulfil the intention and to destroy its proper effect. 
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It is a consummation going at once into reverse. That is clearly 
the theory of the process. 

Those who have dismissed the Black Mass as nothing more 
than a figment of a superstitious and medieval imagination 
have only succeeded in doing so by over-simplifying the definition 
of it. That there existed not one Black Mass but many with corres¬ 
ponding mutations in what Johnston called ‘the being’ worshipped 
is the only interpretation consistent with the facts. The only 
constant which seems to connect the problematical and confusing 
equations is the problem which has ever preoccupied the human 
mind—that of the opposing principles called good and evil, and 
the undiscovered relation subsisting between them. Considered 
as experimental attempts, however inadequately conceived, to 
discover what that relationship is, these theological curiosities 
cease to appear absurd. 
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THE LATER PHASE 

(Crime) 


CHAPTER X 


17TH-CENTURY BACKGROUND 

I 

A Black Mass of a different kind made scandalous history in 
17th-century France. It is of great social and criminological 
interest because of its close association with more formally 
criminal matters, but to develop this at the present stage would be 
to anticipate what is described more fully later. 

The immediate question is the social and theological situation 
out of which a new and particularly vicious form of Satanism 
arose. These matters are related not only to religious and social 
conditions, but to geography also which it will be well to consider 
first. 

No reader of this book can fail to be struck by the substantial 
number of incidents and rites described which have a French 
setting; and the critical might complain, with a good deal of 
reason, that since Christianity is international, an analysis of 
Satanic perversions of it ought not to be more restricted in 
their geography. 

It is, in fact, the materials of the investigation which impose 
this restriction. This applies in particular to the distribution of 
documents which are the basis of the evidence which can reason¬ 
ably be accepted as valid. It so happens that the great majority 
of these are French in origin. An obvious example is the Templar 
process discussed in the first part of this book. The French evi¬ 
dence is enshrined in Michelet’s classic Latin text, and of all the 
documents which enquire into mysterious charges of this order, 
it is perhaps the most complete and satisfactory. There are, as 
elsewhere in such writings, great loads of rubbish, and the more 
solid residue of real evidence displays bewildering variations of 
credibility, but beneath it all the final concentrate is probably 
of greater value than that found in any other single document. 

But it is not, of course, unique. The reader will have noted 
that the evidence of the Courts of Inquisition have also, when 
thought credible, been drawn upon, and that the setting is again 
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predominantly French. This is once more a question of geography. 
It may already have been decided at this stage that the evidence 
that a subtle dualism, originating with the Cathars and their 
disciples, and inspiring their ‘Satanistic’ rites, is overwhelming. 
The Cathar migration was to a great extent confined to what we 
now call the Latin countries with a much thinner distribution in 
the Netherlands. Although the influence of the Bulgarian weavers 
spread in Germany to some purpose, they never physically 
crossed the Rhine in force, nor for that matter did they sail the 
English Channel. The centres and foci of their formidable 
influence were Italy, and, more especially, the South of France. 
This would seem sufficient to explain the heavy concentration 
of the best evidence in the documents of a single country. 

In the period of the 17th century, here under discussion, 
this geographical restriction is even more readily explained. 
First, it is doubtful if the Satanic rites, in the specialized sense 
in which they have here been defined, any longer existed as an 
anti-social influence of any significance outside France. Men 
indulge in devil worship of some kind always and everywhere, 
but the specialized form of worship of a ‘Satan* in a Mass with 
‘contrary rites and ceremonies* is confined to certain periods 
and places. The influence of this kind of Satanism was waning 
in the 17th century. France was, indeed, the last stronghold 
of the Black Mass. 

Secondly, the documentation to which we are entitled to 
appeal is of a more factual and significant character. The reader 
has long before been warned of the need for caution in the inter¬ 
pretation of evidence supplied by frightened witnesses and its 
interpretation by men who, however high their principles and 
intelligence, approached the investigation with minds clouded by 
theological prejudice. 

This does not apply to the objective interpretation of the 
facts laboriously collected over many years by La Reynie and his 
police. Catholic though La Reynie was, he had no interest in the 
theological implications of his investigation. He was one of the 
great detectives of all time. Serious and revolting crimes were 
being committed. The culprits had to be traced, identified and 
brought to justice. This was the sole function of the Chambre 
Arde?ite> the special court of enquiry which the Lieutenant of 
Police was so much criticized for setting up. No theological 
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consideration ever influenced the course of the justice it roughly, 
but generally fairly, handed out. 

For this reason, more is known about the 17th-century Black 
Mass in France, and what is known is more reliable, than the 
evidence available in any other period of Black Mass history. 
The picture of the background and the persons with all their 
vices and crimes is thus clearer and more precise than anything 
previously described. 


II 

The dominant features of the two-faced Satan of the 17th 
century are those of the mother-goddess. It is only in the light of 
this fact that the black rites and ceremonies of the period can be 
understood. 

The name was Astaroth. Without considering in detail the 
complexities of roots and derivations, it must be added that 
Astaroth was known by many names. There are such variants as 
Ashtart, Ashtoreth, Astarte, Attar and Ash-tar-tu and many more. 
Doubts have also been thrown upon the sex of this enigmatic 
figure, but it now seems to be generally agreed that Ashtar is a 
feminine form, or at least that no other more specifically feminine 
form exists. 

It is no accident that the Gibourg Mass was offered to Astaroth. 
Her figure was a faithful reflection of the shape and pattern of the 
society of her time. Ashtar was the goddess of the ancient Semites 
before the separation of the tribes. There was then no marriage 
because the fathers of the children were men of other tribes who 
had no permanent relationship with their mates. Descent was 
therefore through the mother. The chief tribal deity was the 
counterpart of the human matriarch. 

That the society of 17th-century France was confronted 
with a similar situation may seem a strange suggestion, but it 
is true. Among men, especially the socially powerful, permanent 
marital relationships were commonly rejected. The notorious 
example of Louis XIV who would share bed and board with 
almost any woman except his wife set the normal standard of 
sexual behaviour. Chastity in women was openly derided. 

Sexual laxity does not automatically establish feminine 
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supremacy, but it may create conditions which encourage it. 
Madame Guyon, whom we shall presently encounter, left an 
indelible impression upon the society of her period precisely 
because she knew how to employ a refined and uncarnal sex- 
appeal in the service of her mystical religion of ‘Quietism’. She 
was more than a match for any masculine preacher, and the 
tremendous impact of her doctrines upon contemporary religious 
thought is one of the most striking phenomena in theological 
history. 

Quietism was one of the many symptoms of the religious 
revolution for which the Reformation was responsible. If the 
reformers did not all believe, and some of them did, that matter 
was evil, they thought that Everyman had direct access to his 
God without the intervention of visible church or material sacra¬ 
ment. This was also the doctrine of all Quietists and most other 
mystics. They believed that the individual could become saturated 
with the divine essence by simply remaining passive (quiet) and 
waiting for the thing to happen. 

This was a feminine devotional technique. At first it may 
seem a little remote from the Satanism of this or any other period, 
but it is not so in fact. If the Quietists did not explicitly hold 
quite the same belief concerning the Satanic origins of matter 
as the Cathars did, they thought that the ‘spirit’ was the only 
thing that mattered and that the body could be left to look after 
itself. By this token, it is not difficult to see how Madame Guyon 
and her like reconciled their sexuality, which was the real basis 
of their power, with the highest flights of the spirit to the seventh 
heaven. 

From this curious background emerge the true ‘Satanist’ 
characters we are soon to meet. La Voisin, La Filastre, La 
Vigoureux and the rest of that abominable crew justified their 
Satan worship, their Black Masses and indeed all their crimes 
on the theory that since evil must be taken for granted and 
accepted, there was only one answer to the question as to whether 
it was lawful to pay tribute to Satan or no. But even they, as we 
shall learn, were conscious of some remote heaven from which 
potency could be drawn, for they utilized the ‘white magic’ of the 
Christian sacrifice as well as the black secrets of the Gibourg Mass. 

The Black Mass of this period has none of the sinister dignity 
of the proletarian Sabbat of the Goat who was the god of the serfs. 
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It was celebrated furtively in disused shops and in the more sordid 
regions of suburban Paris, an'affair of what Bertrand Russell has 
recently called ‘Satan in the Suburbs’. Although the clients of 
this Mass included a corrupt and vicious aristocracy, the machinery 
of the business was in the hands of middle-class people who were 
exploiting it for profit. 

But there are deeper implications. Madame Guyon’s Quietism 
at one extreme, and La Voisin’s poisons and Black Masses at the 
other were alike in being symptoms of feminine revolt against 
social institutions in decay which were to be replaced by the new 
social order of bourgeoisie. Satanism was an important ingredient 
of it because revolutions always begin with atrocities which in 
this case were largely organized and committed by women. 

This need not be developed further here because the legend 
of both good and bad women involved in this situation is to be 
considered in more detail. What can be added here is that it 
changed the features of the contemporary Satan, partially trans¬ 
forming them into those of a female demon. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE BEAUTIFUL HERETIC 

When Jeanne-Marie Bouvier de la Mothe (Madame Guyon) went 
to church she used openly to say that it was to be viewed by her 
lover, her lover being the Divinity enshrined in the Sacrament of 
the Altar. She dressed accordingly in a fashion which, while it 
might pass muster now, was then considered unbecoming in 
church. 

The matter became one of official regulation because many 
women followed her example. These sumptuary laws (so to call 
them) were a tribute to her influence, and were symptomatic of 
a theological as well as a sexual attitude. 

The change for the better in the social status of women in 
the 17th century was sharply reflected in their religious attitude 
particularly in France. Many women were diverted into the 
mystical way of religion followed by Madame Guyon perhaps 
because it seemed to confer a new dignity upon the sex, and 
because it appeared to provide an opportunity of making the 
best of both worlds. 

In spite of the sexuality, Madame Guyon emerges from the 
court of history without a stain upon her moral character. Yet 
it is not surprising that in the course of a troubled, if adventurous 
life, she should have been twice imprisoned and once banished, 
and that she should have been accused of sacrilege, blasphemy 
and devil worship. At the root of her philosophy, her writings 
and her typically feminine exhibitionism, was the desire for the 
kind of authority and power in social and religious life which was 
very generally held to be the prerogative of men. 

That she used her sexual charms as a weapon to achieve 
this, is evident from her way of life. One of her contemporaries 
said that during devotional exercises inward grace so overpowered 
her that the laces of her stays had to be cut to prevent her being 
stifled. 

This extravagant force had great influence at court where 
fashions in religion were violent and changeable. At Versailles 
they talked in a mystical jargon which Madame Guyon and her 
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disciples had invented. The young ladies of the aristocratic 
college of St. Cyr were converted in a body. 

Madame Guyon’s writings (says a contemporary) were eagerly 
read at St. Cyr, and Madame du Perou, then mistress of the novices, 
was almost the only one who had not a taste for the new spirituality; 
her pupils no longer obeyed her; they had extacies, illuminations. 
So ardent, and so inconvenient was their fondness for prayer, that 
every other duty was neglected. One, instead of sweeping the 
apartment, would rest supinely on her broom, lost in divine con- 
templattion. Another, instead of instructing the young ladies, 
became inspired, and resigned herself to the operation of the spirit. 
The under-mistress of the classes, stole away enlightenment from the 
rest, and led them into some private corner of the house, where 
they nourished themselves with the doctrine of Madame Guyon. 
Under pretence of aiming at perfection, they neglected the general 
rules which lead to it. 

Even hardened sceptics like Corbinelli turned from philosophy 
to Christianity, and from Christianity to Madame Guyon’s 
Quietism so much was he influenced by this promoter of a new 
cult who claimed that a kind of apostleship had fallen upon her. 

Her contemporaries name some of her spiritual directors, 
but, in fact, she directed them. This is what she said in her 
autobiography of her first meeting with the Abbe Fenelon, after¬ 
wards Archbishop of Cambrai, who was so much influenced by 
her teaching that he himself came under suspicion of heresy: 

I inwardly felt he did not like me, and I was sensible of a sweet 
violence which made me wish to shed my heart into his, but I found 
his heart did not understand me, and God only knows what anguish 
I suffered that night. I saw him again the next day, we continued 
silent for some minutes, the cloud dissipated a little, but he was 
still far from what I wished; eight whole days I suffered torments 
inexpressable, and then I found myself united to him without any 
obstacles. Our union has ever since been growing more perfect, 
more pure, more ardent, more ineffable, my soul seems to have a 
perfect agreement with his. Oh my son! My heart is bound to the 
heart of Johnathan. I should die if there should be the least differ¬ 
ence between thee and me, between God and us. 

This is unusual language wherewith to address spiritual 
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directors, but the Abbe was to be chosen as titular head of the 
movement of which Madame Guyon was the real director. 

Her visions and ecstasies did not make her popular with 
the orthodox. When the Bishop of Meaux, who was no bigot, 
examined her papers at the time of the enquiry into her orthodoxy, 
what shocked him more than all her formal writings was the diary. 
There was the record of a dream in it. Jesus Christ had trans¬ 
ported her to a room in which there were two beds. In reply to 
her question, He had told her that one was for His mother and the 
other for His dear wife. In her dream life, at least, Madame 
Guyon seems to have acquired semi-divine honours, and even 
waking she was accustomed to identify herself with the Woman of 
the Revelation. 

That even these extravagances should have aroused enthusiasm 
and gained converts is less surprising when her mysticism is seen 
against the background of the everyday religious life of the period. 
The fashion in morality which Louis XIV set his court was 
scarcely an edifying one. It was even the less so since the king 
worshipped Venus and his Christian God by turns. This was 
taken so much as a matter of course that even a woman of such 
high principles as Madame de Sevigne thought it quite natural 
that a young girl should be brought up to believe that to be the 
king’s mistress was the highest target at court to be aimed at. 
At Versailles, when it was the king’s pleasure, sexual irregularities 
were almost accounted a virtue. It was precisely this sexual fury 
which Madame Guyon’s system tried to utilize in a sublimated 
form, and thus make it the handmaid of religion. 

The morals of the court were emulated and even improved 
upon by some of the superior clergy, and among them some of the 
bitterest enemies of the ‘mystics’. In the Memoirs for the History 
of Madame Mainlenon there is an account of the death of Harlai, 
Archbishop of Paris, which is typical: 

Harlai, archbishop of Paris, finished an impure life with a 
scandalous death. He had for two years been in disgrace at court, 
but accustomed to support himself with the royal authority in the 
assemblies of the clergy, he was willing to preserve some remains 
of respect and consideration by declaring again that he was in¬ 
vested with it. The bishop of Orleans courageously accused him of 
falsehood; and told him, that he imposed upon that august assembly. 
The king, when he was informed of what had passed, sent the arch- 
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bishop orders to retract publickly what he had said, and forbad 
him for the future, to make use of his name. 

Harlai was overwhelmed with this stroke; he departed for Con- 
stans, shut himself up in his closet, and forbad, as usual, any of his 
domesticks to interrupt him: a precaution which was attributed to 
his fears of their perceiving that he was afflicted with falling sickness. 
Then, with great anguish of mind, he took a review of all the morti¬ 
fications he had suffered, and the many crimes he had committed. 
His servants, surprised that they were not called, entered his 
apartment, and found their master in an apoplectick fit, struggling 
with death. They flew to Paris to get proper assistance; the duchess 
of Lesdigui&res arrived in haste, but the curate of the parish was not 
sent for. The archbishop, without showing any signs of repentance, 
died in the arms of his mistress, who was soon comforted for her 
loss by a new lover. 

This was the man who had imprisoned Madame Guyon for her 
heretical opinions, and who had committed to the Bastille a priest, 
Father de la Combe, on the charge of having violated her chastity 
while she was in a state of devotional frenzy. There was no 
evidence to support this accusation, and its object was to smear 
the character of Madame Guyon. 

It might be thought that the condemnation of such a man was 
the strongest proof of innocence. So it seemed to Bossuet, the 
fair-minded Bishop of M^eaux, whose dislike of the dream¬ 
reporting did not prevent his declaring—after reviewing all the 
evidence against Madame Guyon touching witchcraft, devil 
worship and the like—‘As to the abominations which have been 
held to be the result of her principles, there was never any question 
of the horror she showed for them.’ 

The abominations referred to were Satanic rites and practices 
of which Madame Guyon had been accused by her more implac¬ 
able enemies when she had taken refuge in Grenoble to escape 
the ecclesiastical wrath. 

There was no substance in these charges, and no evidence 
that Madame Guyon was ever associated with any of the large 
number of priests who were tried and executed or imprisoned for 
magical and Satanic practices. She energetically repudiated any 
connexion between her mystical teaching and the Satanic theology. 
Nonetheless it is true that the sexual colour of her devotion in¬ 
directly inspired it. The mystics and illuminati were suspect 
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because their theology was used as a cover for corrupt practices in 
the same way that the Cathars concealed their secret doctrine 
under the cloak of orthodox phraseology. Priests wishing to have 
carnal knowledge of their penitents used to teach that since flesh 
and spirit were in opposition, if the soul belonged to God, the acts 
of the body could not sully it. This was a very convenient inter¬ 
pretation of the dualistic theology which, in accepting the evil 
nature of matter, decided at the same time to make the best of it. 

There was plenty of precedent for this with the morals of the 
court in the state they were. Louis XIV might have been shocked 
at this loose interpretation of the mystery of flesh and spirit, but 
he and his courtiers behaved as if they accepted it. It is an ironic 
reflexion that Madame Guyon was condemned for suggesting 
that it was better to be the mistress of God than the illicit lover 
of king or courtier, and that it should be assumed as a matter of 
course that her extravagant language necessarily concealed the 
grossest kind of sexual practice. 

Versailles presents us with a picture of violent sexual action 
and reaction which is perhaps unique in history. In 1675, for 
example, His Majesty suffered one of his periodical attacks of 
religion. The King began to discourage open adultery and illicit 
love-affairs generally. Women were forbidden to appear in his 
presence with their faces made up, and regular attendance at Mass 
was imposed under pain of severe reprimand. A swarm of Jesuits 
invaded the palace. This moralistic zeal had the disconcerting 
result of bringing together a group of courtiers who formed a 
society into which several of the princes were initiated. It was 
a cardinal rule that every member should take a solemn oath to 
renounce women. It was not, however, a vow of chastity; the 
members resorted to homosexuality instead. 

Furious when this enormity came to his ears, the king 
banished one of the princes by his personal edict and handed over 
the Duke of Guise, the ringleader, and other members of the 
society to the courts, who also banished them. It was not a happy 
result of an attempt to establish morality by decree. Of this 
scandal a contemporary coolly remarked that ‘From constraint 
proceed crimes which were unpracticed before; and devotion 
seldom produces a reformation of manners.’ Recognizing, perhaps, 
the truth of this cynicism, the malefactors were not severely 
dealt with. After a decent interval, all of them returned to court 
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to live, if not as they had done before, in an atmosphere less 
restrained than at the time of their expulsion. 

Related to this twisted sexual background were more formally 
criminal elements. It was also the age of poison. Of course it 
is true that poison had figured largely in the later medieval 
period largely because advances in alchemical enquiry had 
produced as a by-product many toxic materials which were 
unknown, or whose properties were unrecognized, before. But 
poison had formerly been a political instrument available only 
to the few. In the 17th century, and in France in particular, it 
came within the reach of almost anyone who wished to make use 
of it. 

It is one of the most striking characteristics of the middle 
period of the 17th century that murder by poison grew to an 
alarming extent, and that the principal practitioners of it were 
women. It was one of the less desirable symptoms of feminine 
emancipation. As shall be found, the feminine impact upon the 
situation was to make great difficulties for the investigators of 
what were, at first, nothing more than ugly rumours of poison 
plots and black rituals performed almost daily in the chapel of a 
house without the city wall, near St. Denis. One of the char¬ 
acteristics which distinguishes the Chambre Ardente from earlier 
judicial processes is the predominating percentage of women who 
were examined before it, and the high rank of many of these 
always unwilling and often defiant witnesses. They were some¬ 
times more than a match for judges trained in the use of every 
legal device to extract the truth and nothing but the truth from 
witnesses who were determined to mislead them if they could. 

In spite of these impediments, the Chambre Ardente was 
highly successful in suppressing this new and highly dangerous 
form of Satanism although the process took some time. This 
was largely because the enquiry was concentrated upon formally 
criminal matters even if some account were taken of magic and 
witchcraft and the theology associated with them. In not a single 
case was a priest, sorcerer or witch executed or imprisoned on 
account of a charge of sacrilege or black magic alone. Some 
specific crime had to be brought home to the accused. As many, 
or more, were acquitted as convicted for lack of this essential 
evidence. 

A brilliantly efficient police investigation, in spite of this 
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restriction, exposed every essential detail of the Black Mass and 
of many other practices related to it; but unlike its inquisitorial 
forerunners it refused to become entangled in the subtleties and 
confusion of dualist theology. The Commissioners report with 
meticulous accuracy the ceremonies of the Satanic Mass such as 
the use of a woman’s naked body as an altar, the manipulation 
of the consecrated wafer in connexion with it, and even such 
details as the embroidered pine cones upon the priest’s chasuble, 
but there is no speculation concerning the meaning and signifi¬ 
cance of these symbols. 

Nonetheless, it is evident that a religion lay concealed behind 
this criminal facade, and we can to some extent infer what it was. 
The gods worshipped had changed their names, but the dualistic 
characteristic remains. Astaroth and Asmodeus, now T feminine and 
masculine aspects of the opposition, were the beings worshipped. 

The abrupt substitution of these new ‘devils’ for the figure of 
the goat is less revolutionary than it may appear. The explanation 
is simple. Asmodeus of Persian and Astaroth of Babylonian origin 
were also demons of the Jewish mythology. One of the most 
important results of the Reformation was the rendering into 
mother tongues of the Old and New Testaments. They thus 
became readily available and indeed familiar even to an ignorant 
priesthood without training in the classics or knowledge, through 
the classical literature, of antique mythology and religion. Through 
oral tradition they doubtless had some knowledge of the old Gods, 
but they had not the authority of the written word in the mother 
tongue. 

There are, of course, more indirect implications. Astaroth 
came out of the mouth of the Most High’ (as the writer of 
Ecclesiasticus said) and thus belongs to high heaven. The Persian 
Asmodeus is the lieutenant of the Prince of Evil (Ahriman) 
which establishes his connexion with Mithraism. 

These powers of light and darkness were jointly invoked in 
the impious Mass offered to them. Astaroth could bring about the 
return of, or reawaken the passion in a departed lover. The 
change in sex perhaps reflects the strong feminist influence of the 
period. Asmodeus, the murderer, who remains masculine enough, 
could kill the rival or the unwanted husband. These were the 
piincipal functions of the new two-faced God of the iyth century. 
The picture does not differ in essentials from that of the God who 
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was, for one part, the infant Lightbringer, and for the other, the 
man in the black goat skin. 

The police and the judges of the Chambre Ardente were 
obliged to ignore these more complex matters. They confused the 
one issue with which they were concerned—the question of crime 
and punishment. Whilst they must have appreciated their sig¬ 
nificance, they were irrelevant for their purposes. 

To pursue this at the present stage would be to anticipate 
the subject of the next chapter. La Reynie was a man of great 
determination. He was sometimes defeated but never beaten. 
The account of his investigation of these matters will bring out in 
full the significance of a sinister story. 


G 


CHAPTER XII 


LA REYNIE AND HIS POLICE 

That the policeman’s lot is not a happy one is a saying of the 
19th century, but it applies to the police of all periods, and 
particularly to the force which La Reynie organized in the 17th 
century. 

In 1679 the Duchess of Bouillon was interrogated by the 
Lieutenant of Paris Police and other officers of the Chambre 
Ardente . The Duchess, Anne-Marie Mancini, was one of those 
ambiguous persons under strong suspicion of being a devotee of 
the Black Mass, and she was also suspected of buying poisons to 
eliminate her elderly husband so that he could be replaced by a 
young lover. She denied the charge of securing poison, but 
admitted that she had been a frequent visitor at a house in Ville- 
neuve in which the authorities were very interested. It was owned 
by a sorceress named La Voisin and was the centre of most 
sinister rumours. 

Do you know La Vigoureux? No. 

Do you know La Voisin? Yes. 

Why have you kept this from your husband ? 

Kept it from my husband? Ask him what he has to say! 
He went with me to La Voisin’s door. 

But why have you been so often to La Voisin ? 

Because I wanted to see the soothsayers (sibylles) as she 
promised. One must go through all the motions. 

La Reynie. Have you ever seen the Devil? 

Yes. I see him now. He looks very ugly and villainous, and 
he is disguised as a Counsellor of State. 

This was La Reynie’s rank. It was a foolish question to 
ask an intelligent woman, and he should have known that the 
Duchess of Bouillon had no lack of brains and wit. The inter¬ 
rogation was not one of the Police Lieutenant’s successes, but it 
would be unfair to judge his own intelligence on one error of 
judgment of this kind. La Reynie, as well as being a brilliant 
organizer, was a man of outstanding intellectual calibre. The 
‘Burning Court’ as it was called was his creation. It was a grave 
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remedy to deal with a grave disease. The tribunal and its pro¬ 
moters were extremely unpopular, but in the teeth of opposition 
in powerful quarters, it exposed a criminal scandal with which 
the ordinary machinery of the State had been powerless to deal. 

Anne-Marie Mancini, who so heavily scored off La Reynie, 
had prefaced her evidence with a written statement in which she 
declared that ‘She appeared before the tribunal on account of the 
respect she had for the orders of the king, but she had none for 
the tribunal itself, and as a peer of the realm did not recognize 
its jurisdiction.’ The Duchess was within her legal rights. 

She had many supporters among her peers, but not all of 
them showed the courage and resource of this intrepid young 
woman. Her sister, the Countess of Soissons, for instance, found 
discretion the better part of valour and fled to Belgium. It is not 
certain that she had more to fear than her sister. 

In interrogating witnesses concerning black magic and sorcery, 
La Reynie was skating on very thin ice. It was on account of the 
murders by poisoning committed by the notorious Brinvilliers that 
the Burning Court had been set up. As a result of the evidence 
given at the trial of the marchioness, La Reynie had begun to 
suspect that the killings were a symptom of something much more 
serious, an organized traffic in poisons on a large scale. 

One of the judges of the court, much troubled concerning its 
functions and jurisdiction, said to the Lieutenant-General of 
Police: 

Monsieur de la Reynie, we sit here upon sorcerers and compacts 
with the devil, which crimes are no longer prosecuted before the 
parliament; we are only to take cognizance of poisoners, why then 
do we examine other criminals? 

To this La Reynie cryptically replied that, ‘he had his orders’. 
They were, in fact, his own orders which he had induced an 
apprehensive monarch to endorse. When he set his agents to 
work to expose the nefarious operations of the adepts in poisoning, 
they soon discovered that they had to deal with a motley crew of 
witches, astrologers and apothecaries, but it also appeared to them 
that this rascally underworld was organized in a co-operative 
enterprise. From rumour, said to have originated with the Jesuits, 
La Reynie had also learnt that there was a plot to poison the 
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king. Whether he believed this or not, he was satisfied that 
sorcery and murder had become partners, and that this partner¬ 
ship was a danger to the State. 

The legislation concerning the sale of poisons which the 
Lieutenant introduced was not only socially valuable and neces¬ 
sary. It gave his agents a plausible excuse for keeping a check 
upon apothecaries and others concerned with the sale of medica¬ 
ments. After his experience of Glazer, the crooked pharmacist— 
although well known and distinguished in his profession—who 
had been Brinvilliers’ accomplice, he knew that apothecaries and 
pharmacists must be watched with special care. 

This surveillance led back at last, by a tortuous route, to a 
certain Lesage, a shady character who, among other things, pro¬ 
fessed alchemy. He spent much of his time, and was indeed 
reported to live in Villeneuve, a region lying just without the 
gate of St. Denis, rue Beauregard. Close observation was kept 
upon the house he was seen to visit and upon the other occupants. 

This gives a hint of the thoroughness with which La Rcynie 
conducted his investigations. The Lieutenant of Police had 
created an organization for the detection of crime, in general, 
which was much more efficient than anything which had existed 
before. He had increased the number of foot and mounted 
sergeants in Paris. They were organized and controlled by 
superior officers, called, as they are today, inspectors and com¬ 
missioners. For the first time, the streets were efficiently policed, 
and citizens comparatively safe from footpads, and that scourge 
of 17th-century France, turbulent servants of the nobles who 
used to roam about armed and rob whom they would. His police 
spies and agents provocateur , disliked though they were, also 
carried out detective duties of a more legitimate character. 

As a source of reliable evidence concerning black magic 
and ceremonies, this organization could secure much more 
complete and reliable information than any available at earlier 
times. Although a Catholic, La Reynie was not interested in witch- 
hunting, as, for example, his predecessor De L’Ancre had been. 
His object was to investigate the facts of sorcery and witchcraft 
without any reference to their theological implications. Although 
the classical methods of duress were used to extract information 
from witness and suspect, the motive was confined to ascertaining 
if Black Masses were being said, where they were being cele- 
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brated, by whom, and with what material motive. It was a straight¬ 
forward criminal enquiry. 

When La Voisin was arrested, for example, on March 13th, 
1679, * n t ^ ie church of Our Blessed Lady of Good Tidings, she was 
immediately taken to witness the sealing of her rooms in the rue 
Beauregard. This piece of routine alone makes it evident that 
there was nothing haphazard or even arbitrary about the cir¬ 
cumstances of the arrest. In course of time a meticulous search 
was made of the premises. The police were looking for the 
remains of children who it was suspected had been murdered, 
for traces of the sacramental elements, and other clues that Black 
Masses had been said at La Voisin’s house. To this investigation 
we owe the entirely circumstantial account of the furniture of the 
Satanic chapel, the fact that the house contained a laboratory and 
a furnace in which it was assumed that the bodies of sacrificed 
children had been burnt. Here was found concrete evidence not 
depending upon the statements of intimidated witnesses that the 
house was the repository of the instruments of sacrilege and 
murder. 

The watch had been maintained for many months before its 
tenant was arrested. Coaches had continually been seen to drive 
up bearing the arms of noble families. Besides Anne-Marie 
Mancini, there was Marie-Louise of Luxembourg, Princess of 
Tingry, of whom a contemporary said that she was as ugly as she 
was loose; Marie-Louise Pot de Rhodes, Duchess of Duras, 
Olympe Mancini, Countess of Soissons, who was strongly sus¬ 
pected of having poisoned her husband, and is said to have 
escaped trial only because she had been a mistress of the king. 
Above all, there was a woman described as being very tall and 
with the carriage of a goddess who came in a carriage emblazoned 
with the Montespan arms. The police were satisfied that this was 
Frances-Athenais de Mortemart, the king’s mistress and the most 
powerful woman in France. This was a fair sample of the dis¬ 
tinguished visitors to the rue Beauregard. 

La Reynie’s task was a delicate one. He could not compel 
peers of the realm to appear before the Chambre Ardente. They 
could only be induced to do so by the fear that if they refused 
there was a risk of impeachment before parliament. In spite of 
her contemptuous words when she appeared there, Anne- 
Marie Mancini evidently thought it advisable not to ignore the 
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summons. As a public gesture of defiance, she appeared, bold as 
brass, with a husband and a lover, one on each arm. Madame de 
Sevigne thought her intrepid and misunderstood. Saint-Simon 
had a different opinion. He said that she was a brazen and dan¬ 
gerous woman. But La Reynie was not a man to be trifled with. 
The Duchess’s defiance of the court cost her dear. It had no 
power to bring her to trial, but under a convenient lettre de 
cachet she was banished from Paris. Her husband, a weak and 
timid character, was imprisoned for eighteen months. 

The Duke of Bouillon had good reason to be frightened. It 
has been suggested that he made no appeal against the sentence of 
imprisonment—which, as a peer, he had a right to do—because 
confinement in prison reduced the danger of elimination by poison. 
He seems to have shared the suspicions of the Lieutenant of 
Police concerning his wife’s intentions. The Duchess of Bouillon’s 
lover, the Duke of Vendome, remained at large in spite of the 
strong suspicion that he was concerned with his mistress with 
strong poison as well as black magic. In prison, the Duke of 
Bouillon may have felt safe even from him. 

If this part of the investigation was not entirely satisfactory 
to La Reynie, he was rewarded in other directions. It was a 
misfortune for La Voisin that some of her associates had a great 
weakness for alcohol. Either by a fortunate accident, or by 
design, one of La Reynie’s agents was present at an alcoholic 
supper at which La Bosse and La Vigoureux, two close associates 
of La Voisin, and others of the company drank less wisely than 
well. As a result their mouths opened too wide. They talked 
vaguely, but still too freely, of magic, the Devil and the potions 
brewed at the rue Beauregard. This interesting conversation was 
repeated to Captain Desgrez, one of La Reynie’s officers. 

The two witches were immediately arrested. Not being pro¬ 
tected by social rank, great pressure was exerted upon them, and 
they were severely tortured. It is very doubtful if reliance can be 
placed upon the information secured concerning the plot to 
poison the king, but the statements concerning the Black Masses, 
the traffic in abortifacients and other noxious things confirmed 
the physical evidence supplied by the examination of La Voisin’s 
house. 

La Reynie’s methods were widely criticized, and he was 
represented as an inquisitor general whose police and tribunal 
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would stick at nothing in dealing with witness or suspect. This 
agitation was certainly organized by his enemies although they 
undoubtedly found dislike and suspicion of the police organization 
ready to their hand. Whether he was more ruthless than the rest 
in a ruthless age is an open question. What is certain is that the 
original information upon which he acted was not secured by the 
interrogation of witnesses at all, but by the detective system 
which he had organized. This had exposed a state of things 
in the Parisian underworld which it would be an understatement 
to describe as alarming. 

Dr. Legue in his interesting medico-legal study of the 17th 
century says of La Voisin that she was a woman with a brain and 
abilities which were solidly organized. This is certainly true. She 
exploited Satanism and witchcraft and the traffic in poisons which 
depended upon them with a resource and skill almost equal to that 
of the modern vice racketeer in America. It was a business from 
which she drew large profits, and for her protection she was able 
to rely upon the fact that her associates and clients were too 
deeply committed to break their connexion with her and expose 
her crimes and theirs. 

As a result of these discoveries, a strong anti-Reynie party 
began to make itself felt in Paris and Versailles. The fact that he 
was obstructed in every possible way is perhaps the strongest 
evidence in favour of the substantial truth of his suspicions. La 
Reynie was a faithful servant of the king, but he was an upright 
man who wanted to see justice done. What part was actually 
played by the Marchioness of Montespan in La Voisin’s designs 
and to what extent she was involved in the witches’ plots remains 
one of the mysteries of history; but La Reynie, at least, had no 
doubt that the king’s mistress had been a consistent client of the 
Black Mass and had dabbled with philtres and potions, if with 
nothing worse, intended for the king or her rivals. 

The Lieutenant-General became the victim of his own 
efficiency. His revelations frightened the king, and his Minister 
of War, Louvois—a favourite of Madame de Montespan—even 
more. After having declared that justice was to be done without 
distinction of persons, condition or sex, His Majesty drew back 
as gracefully as possible. First he suspended the sittings of 
the tribunal until his will should be known. There were at that 
time (October 1680) 147 prisoners at Vincennes and the Bastille 
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on charges of sacrilege and traffic in poison. The unfortunate 
Minister could fairly protest that he could do nothing with them 
until the king made up his mind. 

It was not until May 1681 that the king was induced to 
allow the tribunal to resume its sittings. In the meantime, all 
documents which seemed to throw any breath of suspicion upon 
the Marchioness of Montespan were, at His Majesty’s orders, 
withdrawn, and it is said that he later burnt them with his own 
hands. In any case, the king refused to allow the statements of 
La Filastre and La Voisin to be exhibited to the judges, that of 
La Filastre being particularly damaging to the Marchioness. It 
seems as if the king shared the embarrassing suspicions of his 
Minister of Police concerning Madame de Montespan. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE ORGANIZERS 

I 

It is no criticism of those investigating these delicate matters 
that they could find no evidence connecting the Marchioness 
of Montespan with poisons or other noxious things. This period 
in French history has been called the age of arsenic, but it might 
be better defined as that of scientific toxicology, in the sense that 
murder by poison had developed into a scientific profession. The 
reason for this was the progress which had been made in the 
physical sciences, and more particularly in chemistry. In medicine, 
also, drugs prepared in the laboratory began to replace the esoteric 
mixtures of the classical pharmacopoeias. This, of course, improved 
the techniques of the bona-fide physician, but at the same time 
it put a new weapon into the hands of the unscrupulous who 
wanted to commit murder for profit. 

In the result, traffic in poisons became an organized business. 
Chemists and pharmacists (then called apothecaries) had not the 
high professional standards of today. Christopher Glazer, for 
example, who was the king’s pharmacist, was a distinguished 
scholar and a chemist of the new school. In an academic con¬ 
troversy with the traditionalists of the Faculty of the Sorbonne, 
he said that it was impossible to be a good physician without 
being a good chemist. His pharmacology succeeded where the 
old methods failed, and his remedies were much in demand at 
Versailles. On the other hand, he had a shady and sinister 
reputation. If well enough paid, he would prepare aphrodisiacs 
and abortifacients, and it was he, through his creature Exili, 
who supplied the ‘powders of inheritance’ to the notorious 
Brinvilliers. 

It is out of this enlightened and yet crooked background that 
one of the most remarkable and certainly the most infamous 
character of the period emerges. Catherine Deshayes, afterwards 
Montvoisin, or La Voisin, chiefly demands our attention because 
she devised a highly organized technique of exploitation of the 
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Black Mass for profit. She was the creator of its later and most 
criminal phase. But this final achievement is so closely related 
to and interwoven with the preceding stages of her unsavoury 
career that it cannot be seen in perspective without some reference 
to them. 

La Voisin was of petit-bourgeois stock, and her husband, 
originally a haberdasher, had failed and become a journeyman 
jeweller. His wife never had any confidence in him, and from the 
beginning of her marriage sought to make a career for herself. 
It is illuminating that in the papers of the Chambre Ardente , the 
tribunal which sent La Voisin to the stake, Deshayes is only 
once referred to by name for the sake of the record. Thereafter, 
he is always ‘the husband of La Voisin’. 

La Voisin’s shrewd opportunism determined her first career. 
Women of the 17th century, more emancipated than their ancestors 
had been, were becoming self-consciously interested in sex appeal 
and cosmetics. It was this business which La Voisin entered. Her 
success was considerable because she believed, with Glazer, that 
chemical science was of more practical value than old wives’ 
tales and recipes. La Voisin prepared arsenical compounds for 
cleansing the skin and ointments with chemical bases. She also 
prepared medicinal draughts as aids to beauty whose composition 
was based on the theory—greatly advertised now—that it is 
inner cleanliness that matters’. Even when her interest in drugs 
was turned to killing rather than curing, she still seems to have 
retained an interest in legitimate medicine. A curious prescription 
was found among her effects at the time of her arrest. It was a 
special decoction of hellebore ‘which kept the Dean of Westminster 
alive for a hundred and sixty-six years’. The name is not men¬ 
tioned, but it would be interesting to know if any 17th-century 
dean was even reported to have lived so long. 

To increase her clientele, La Voisin soon added astrology and 
magic to her practice of beauty culture. The cult of magic 
fashionable in the 17th century was quite different from that 
obtaining in what have quite rightly been called the ages of 
faith. Witch, sorcerer and even Satanist appealed to their ‘Devils’ 
hoping that their prayers would be answered. The more sceptical 
17th century with a new conception of impersonal forces at work 
in the universe reverted to a more primitive view of the techniques 
of magic which they still believed to be efficacious. Pure magic 
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is the belief in impersonal powers which the magician can com¬ 
mand. They act under his direction, not he under theirs. 

La Voisin adapted her magic to conform to this new pattern 
of belief. She and her witches made use of the modern techniques 
of medicine for curative and more questionable purposes. But 
she gave magic its due. Clients must be impressed with her 
power to bend the unseen forces to her will. 

Her fortune-telling and astrology, attributed to her magical 
powers, were based upon inside information concerning her high- 
ranking clients, and a shrewd assessment of their characters. It 
was the rule that no client coming to La Voisin to learn the future, 
or what fate was written in her stars, must enter the presence 
masked. They came anonymously, but they were known by sight. 
She never appeared in court circles or at the salons herself, but 
her intelligence organization knew what information she required, 
and seldom failed to secure it. 

Although men were associated with it, the organization was 
directed almost exclusively by women, every major decision 
being made by La Voisin herself. The inner council consisted of 
the four ‘midwives*, La Bosse, La Vigoureux, La Trianon and 
La Filastre. It is doubtful if the whole history of crime provides 
any parallel for the monstrous atrocities committed by this college 
of witchcraft and its agents. The explanation of this strong 
feminine emphasis can be found in the clientele. The great 
majority of those who sought La Voisin’s help did so because they 
wanted to get rid of unwanted husbands or children. This was 
the basic cause of the deliberately and carefully organized traffic 
in poisons, abortifacients and Black Masses. La Voisin knew to 
a nicety how to mix the potion compounded of toxicology, magic 
and perverted religion so as to meet the needs of every client. 

For it is a singular fact that although La Voisin partook fully 
of the merciless scepticism of her period, she was not neglectful 
of conventional religion. When on March 13, 1679, Grooux and 
Loiseaux went with their ushers and foot sergeants to arrest 
La Voisin at Villeneuve, they found her hearing Mass in the 
church of Our Blessed Lady of Good Tidings. Although it is 
difficult to believe that she had faith in anything but the income 
she earned by her crimes, her career would have no place in this 
book had she not believed that the forms of religion white or black 
powerfully reinforced the lesser magics, and, in a last resort, 
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remained the most potent agent of all. It was, for example, La 
Voisin’s practice when dealing with a female client who wished to 
win or retain the affections of a lover to resort, first, to the 
orthodox approach. The suppliant was told to go to a certain 
church to offer prayers reinforced with some magical ritual to 
secure a favourable issue. Only if this failed was resort had to the 
black rites and more criminal arts in exchange for a large fee. It is 
again the confused but deeply rooted conviction of a dualism 
which enables the adept to play off one power against another. 

There is an extraordinary anecdote told of La Voisin and one 
of her colleagues named La Lepere. A woman from Rouen 
wishing to get rid of an unwanted child requested the professional 
assistance of the ‘midwife’. Drugs were administered to her, 
and strict instructions given that if the foetus were born alive, it 
must be baptized with salt and water. Shortly afterwards the 
woman visited Villeneuve again with a parcel containing the body. 
On receiving it ‘with some repugnance’ La Voisin asked if 
baptism had been administered. On the assurance that it had, the 
parcel was handed to the ‘midwife’ who coolly pocketed her fee. 

I his gruesome story is significant only because of the sacra¬ 
mental farce connected with it. On the face of it, it seems hardly 
credible that women who, in the ordinary way of business, and 
with complete sang-froid, could in this way deal with the body 
of a child should be concerned as to whether or not it had been 
baptized. 


II 

It has been said that La Voisin was acquainted with the 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers, and that she was even her pupil. 
This seems unlikely since there is no evidence that the chemist 
Glazer was ever in her service. Her contact with the famous 
Marchioness was less direct. Nicolas Levasseur was at one time 
her lover, and he, in fact, lived at her house in the rue Beauregard. 
Levasseur was the executioner and had carried out the sentence 
upon Brinvilliers. He was placed in an embarrassing position when 
his confessor, the Abbe Davot, vicar of the Church of Good 
Tidings, was condemned to be burnt for sacrilege. His request 
that his assistant should officiate was granted. 
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In any case, La Voisin had nothing to learn from Brinvilliers. 
Her chief apothecary, Lesage, called himself an alchemist. He 
also had skill in metallurgy, and he applied it to the manufacture 
of counterfeit money. But his main occupation was the preparation 
of love philtres, poisons and abortifacients which La Voisin 
required for her clients. 

He was associated with La Voisin in still blacker matters. 
La Voisin's fortunes rose and fell. There were occasions when she 
was hard pressed for money, and at one time she owed an 
upholsterer, named Lenoir, a large sum. He secured an order to 
distrain upon her furniture. La Voisin appealed to Lesage for 
help, but not on account of the financial difficulty. She was 
accustomed to situations of that kind. The cause of her anxiety 
was that she was concealing stolen property, and the Bailiff and 
his officers were already in the house. The objects stolen were 
a number of consecrated Hosts. Lesage was told that he must at 
all costs recover these without arousing suspicion. 

The alchemist, who impressed his clients and even his 
employer by the claim that he was in league with the Devil, felt 
that his reputation was at stake. La Voisin did not appeal in vain. 
Under the very noses of the Bailiff's officers, the Hosts were 
spirited away. What was more remarkable, the Hosts were later 
discovered in the Duchess of Lusignan's bed. This was the 
alchemist's notion of a joke, and it may have been one with more 
than a spice of malice in it. He is reported to have disliked the 
Duchess, and might not have been averse from involving her in a 
charge of sacrilege. 

A man of his experience and resource would have had no 
difficulty in working this apparent miracle. But there was a deeper 
motive than the mere embarrassment of a peeress. Lesage asked 
La Voisin to put it about among those who could be trusted that 
he had called on the dark and unseen powers who were the 
effective cause of this translation. The sorceress half believed the 
report herself. It frightened her clients and colleagues and added 
to the respect and awe in which they held her. 

The incident also indicated that at this time La Voisin had 
added sacrilege to her other operations. It appears that for a con¬ 
siderable time she was satisfied with the sale and distribution of 
her magical remedies, but she was to discover that these would not 
alone earn her the 100,000 ecus with which she wanted finally to 
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retire to Italy. The highest fee she could command for an abortion 
or poisoning was about 500 livres. The assistant generally 
demanded at least 10 per cent and was often dissatisfied with this. 
Black Masses were much more profitable. 

The affair of the Hosts also throws some light upon the black 
ceremonies themselves. Since an ordained priest was celebrant, 
he was able to consecrate the wafer himself. It seems probable 
that there were usages in which two Hosts were used, one pre¬ 
sanctified and the other dyed black or red and triangular in shape, 
which was consecrated (if it can be called that) at the time of the 
Mass. 

However this may be, the most significant aspect of the 
matter is that this was the beginning of La Voisin’s new career as 
a promoter of the Black Mass. To secure consecrated Hosts at 
all, she must have secured the co-operation of a certain number 
of the clergy. 

It is not difficult to suggest a method whereby this might 
have been done. Abuse of the confessional was not likely to be 
an issue of conscience with a priest or penitent prepared to toy 
with Satanism. The Devil, they say, recognizes his own, and it is 
likely enough that penitents, so to call them, who were associates 
of La Voisin could supply information concerning their confessors 
which would leave little doubt regarding their qualifications for 
the work required of them. 

A number of the higher ranking clergy, among them Dulong, 
canon of Notre Dame, and Brigalier, a Royal Almoner, were 
involved in this unhealthy business. There were also cures, com¬ 
paratively prosperous men holding more than one living, who 
were Black Mass priests, but for the most part they seem to have 
been vicars or small incumbents keeping body and soul together 
on a pittance. In France of the 17th century, as in England, there 
was little prosperity among the ordinary parish clergy. La Voisin 
must have been able to exploit the economic situation to the full. 

It was upon this foundation that the Black Mass traffic was 
built up. Between 1673 and 1680 at least fifty priests were exe¬ 
cuted for sacrilege. The majority, if not all, were associated with 
La Voisin, and there were many others strongly suspected who 
were not tried through lack of evidence. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that an organization of this character 
should have been closely knit together by a conspiracy of silence. 
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It is certainly a fact that none of the priests deeply involved 
betrayed La Voisin or each other. Suspicion was aroused against 
her in quite another connexion and as a result of indiscreet remarks 
made by two of her associates without any disloyal intention. The 
indiscretion had less to do with the Black Mass than with a 
supposed conspiracy to poison the king. 

The conspiracy of silence was a convention which La Voisin 
preserved herself. Under torture she refused to reveal the names 
of her associates or to involve any of her clients. 

On account of this fortitude, which would have been com¬ 
mendable in another cause, her flair for organization and choice of 
suitable associates, the traffic in poison and sacrilege continued 
unchecked for more than a decade. The Black Mass with which 
La Voisin was associated certainly began in 1666 if not at an 
earlier date. She was arrested in 1679. 

Under La Voisin’s influence Satanism acquired a new and 
much more degraded character. Over this period she successfully 
exploited it for gain. While in considerable financial difficulties 
she did not hesitate to spend a greater sum than she could afford 
upon a ramshackle, but large and secluded, house which was 
later to win a most infamous reputation. But it was not long 
before the purchase price returned to her with a handsome 
profit, for it was in these sinister surroundings that the Black 
Mass was regularly celebrated, and became, during her lifetime, 
an established institution. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE GIBOURG MASS 

In 17th-century Paris, there was a region lying south of St. Denis 
which was then called Villeneuve and now La Garenne. It was 
a desolate neighbourhood with gloomy houses for the most part 
in a bad state of repair. There were three main streets in Ville¬ 
neuve, rue de Bourbon, de Clery and de Beauregard. The last 
may have been so called because its barrenness was relieved by 
numbers of large trees which grew there. 

It was in this street that Catherine Deshayes discovered a 
house which was ideal for her purpose. It had extensive grounds 
with trees which discreetly concealed the building; and for 
further protection it was surrounded with a high wall. This house 
was bought about 1666 for 30,000 livres. 

Villeneuve was hardly a social neighbourhood. For the most 
part the inhabitants went about their business rather stealthily, 
and no man thought it advisable to be interested in his neighbour’s 
affairs. When La Voisin arrived, the atmosphere was somewhat 
changed. Although they came and went discreetly at first, there 
were many visitors at the rue Beauregard. They were quietly but 
elegantly dressed, and almost all were women. In theory the visitors 
were anonymous, but they were not always so in fact. The 
coaches bringing them to Villeneuve carried the armorial bearings 
of the Houses to which the owners belonged. 

Besides her husband and daughter, there were other members 
of La Voisin’s household. Although Lesage, the alchemist, never 
did so, Levasseur, the executioner, at one time lived in the house. 
In spite of his relations with La Voisin, he was on very friendly 
terms with her husband. 

Apothecaries and midwives were also in residence. There were 
rooms equipped as dispensaries and laboratories. Not only were 
philtres and poisons prepared there, but other accessories 
required in the Black Mass. Owing to the nature of his office, 
Levasseur was able to supply La Voisin with human fat. This was 
used in compounding the candles burnt at the masses. The grim¬ 
mest discovery made by La Reynie’s police when the house was 
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searched after La Voisin’s arrest was a furnace. On her own 
admission, this was used for disposing of the bodies of children 
who had been sacrificed at the Masses. She confessed that two 
thousand bodies had been disposed of in this way. Not all of 
them, of course, were sacrificial victims. From 1666, or before, 
the house had been continuously used for the procuring of 
abortion. The most common method was the use of drugs, but 
La Lepere, one of the ‘midwives’, had devised instruments for 
the same purpose and had terminated the pregnancy of the 
Duchess of Vivonne by instrumental interference in 1672. The 
fee was 500 livres. 

No priest had his quarters in the house. At least La Voisin 
did not maintain the fiction of a resident chaplain. But in a corner 
of the grounds, concealed again by trees, there was a pavilion. 
Owing to the fact that La Reynie’s police made a detailed report 
following their search of the house and grounds, there is a com¬ 
plete description of the manner in which this pavilion was 
furnished. The walls were hung with black. At one end was an 
altar having in general the appearance of that of a Christian 
church. Behind it was a black curtain with a white cross 
embroidered upon it. The altar was furnished with a gradine and 
tabernacle which was surmounted by a cross. Black candles stood 
upon it. A black drapery, in place of the orthodox white linen, 
covered the top of the altar. This concealed a mattress of the same 
size as the mensa. 

The ceremonies have also been reported in some detail. The 
sources are less reliable than those of the description of the chapel 
itself because they derive not from independent evidence, but 
from the testimony of those taking part. After the execution of her 
mother, Marguerite La Voisin made a statement before the Chambre 
Ardente. The evidence was given under no sort of pressure, and 
there is no reason to believe that it was not substantially accurate. 

She referred in particular to a ceremony which took place in 
January 1678. The precise date is not certain, but it was at the 
end of that month. At about ten o’clock in the evening a woman 
arrived in the house at the rue Beauregard; she was a person of 
rank, and she was masked. In response to a knock of a special 
character, she was immediately admitted by Marguerite La 
Voisin, who conducted the visitor through the house and garden 
to the pavilion. 
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The girl was certainly present at the ceremony even if she 
took no active part in it, for she sometimes assisted in the capacity 
of clerk to the celebrant, and she often prepared the altar. It was 
a requirement of the ritual that the woman who was the client of 
the Mass should lie upon the altar naked, her body being at right 
angles to its length with the knees at its edge, so that the legs were 
flexed. A pillow supported the head and the arms were out¬ 
stretched crosswise. The candlesticks with black candles were 
sometimes held in each hand. 

When at the altar the celebrant stood between the woman’s 
knees. As in this Mass he was assisted by at least one clerk. 
There are accounts of more elaborate ceremonies at which the 
Abb6 Guignard, cure of Bourges, officiated, with the Abbe 
Sebault as subdeacon. Both these priests were afterwards executed 
for sacrilege. Normally the clerks were women. 

The celebrant wore vestments of the orthodox shape, but they 
appear to have been made of white linen. The chasuble and possibly 
the alb were embroidered with black pine cones. The stole and 
maniple, if worn, are not mentioned. 

Pine cones as a decoration clearly connect the ceremony with 
the traditions of the fertility rites. They were the Phrygian and 
Greek symbols of fertility, and are associated with the Dionysiac 
and Attic cults. 

Approaching the altar, the celebrant spread the corporal upon 
the woman’s body, and placed the chalice upon it. He then 
kissed the body and began the office. 

There is not much evidence throwing light upon the details 
of the ceremony. The information derives, after all, from a police 
investigation, and policemen are not usually interested in litur- 
giology. But there is some evidence concerning that part of the 
rite called the consecration. On this occasion, and in similar 
Masses there seems to be no doubt that a child was sacrificed 
by the celebrant at the time that the presanctified or con¬ 
secrated Host was offered. The blood was mixed with the 
contents of the chalice and the offering made to Astaroth and 
Asmodeus. 

Astaroth, Asmodeus, I beg you to accept the sacrifice of this 
child which we now 7 offer to you, so that we may receive the things 
that we ask. 
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The human sacrifice was not an invariable rule, and was 
perhaps exceptional. Alternatively, the Host and chalice were 
consecrated with the customary elevation. The consecrated 
elements were then subjected to manipulations of a very gross and 
obscene character (Appendix 3). Although in a number of cases 
there was strong suspicion amounting to moral certainty that 
children had been sacrificed, there seems to be only one instance 
in which a priest was specifically indicted and convicted upon this 
charge. Barthelemy Lemeignan, vicar of Saint-Eustache, was 
accused of sacrilege and murder in that at a Black Mass he had 
sacrificed two male children and ‘cut their bodies in many pieces’. 
This wretch escaped capital punishment on account of his 
advanced age. He was imprisoned for life at Salces. 

The grosser and more directly sexual basis of the Gibourg 
Mass touches depths of corruption much more profound than 
those of the Sabbat or the Medicis Mass. Its essentially feminine 
emphasis alone distinguishes it from the earlier rites. The Abbe 
Gibourg’s Astaroth and Asmodeus are pale and unpleasant 
shadows of the more robust primitive ‘Devils’. It is not only that 
the Mass was said or sung upon the altar of a woman’s body. The 
Sabbat knew that rite. But there was no revolutionary fervour in 
the intention; it was a matter of petty ambitions and parochial lusts. 

The uncertain identity of the masked woman whose body 
served as an altar at the Mass of January 1678 is typical enough. 
There is not much doubt that it was Fran^oise Athenais de 
Mortemart, Marchioness of Montespan. Her motive was the 
continued security of the king’s bed. In 1667 she believed that 
Black Masses said on her body had secured her victory over her 
rival Louisa Frances de la Baume Le Blanc, Duchess of Valliere, 
the best and sweetest woman who ever loved Louis XIV. So 
assured was she of the power of her body over her king and 
‘Devil’ that she had even risked throwing Marie Angelique de 
Scoraille de Rousille at the king’s head. An inveterate gambler, 
this gamble cost her dear. Louis, ‘naturally eager,’ as someone said, 
‘to see all beautiful persons’, fell violently in love with the young 
red-head. 1 Scores of other women had submitted to the same 

1 . . . Her beauty would have been absolutely perfect if her hair had not been 
red . . . Her disposition was mild, a little inclined to melancholy, she had the air of 
a queen, the countenance of a virgin saint, no man could look on her without 
admiration, few without love. (Memoirs for the History of Madame de Maintenon , 
translated from the French by Charlotte Lennox, London, 1757 .) 
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ceremonial act, and for the same reason. They wanted to secure 
a lover or to be rid of an unwanted husband. Perhaps very few 
of them believed that the Black Mass induced the Devil personally 
to intervene on their behalf, but they were convinced that it 
might release some irresistible tide which taken at the flood led 
on to fortune. 

It was this attitude of mind of which La Voisin learned to take 
advantage with great profit to herself. A remark she passed in the 
old fortune-telling days appears almost naive, but it was the 
inspiration of the atrocities of her later career. Her clients always 
wanted to learn the same things from the horoscope. When would 
they be rid of their husbands, or in the arms of the desired lover? 
‘When/ as she said, ‘I told them it would be when it pleased God, 
they told me I was not very clever.’ The need was evident. By 
means of the occult powers she said she controlled, or by others, 
if safe enough, La Voisin was expected to remove the husband or 
awaken passion in the lover. So were brought to perfection the 
techniques of the poison and the aphrodisiac, and, in a last resort, 
the potency of the Black Mass. 

It was not only at the rue Beauregard that the Black Mass was 
solemnized. The first Mass said on behalf of the Marchioness of 
Montespan is reported to have been celebrated at Mesnil near 
Montlhery. Cellars and shops were sometimes used, and even the 
Palais-Royal is supposed once to have accommodated a Black Mass 
priest. It does not appear that the churches themselves were 
used for this purpose, but it was said that the Abbe Davot, 
incumbent of the church of Our Lady of Good Tidings, used, 
when he was drunk, which was very often, to celebrate Mass 
after having placed magic charms under the corporal. 

This was perhaps nothing more than loyalty to an earlier 
magical tradition. The avoidance of sacred precincts for the 
celebration of black rites had a theological significance. In this 
muddled and chaotic supernatural scheme both black and white 
had equal and complementary functions. 

It is not an agreeable picture of the estate of the clergy and 
their clients in religion at that time, and it marks a definite stage 
in the historical development of the Black Mass. In the 16th 
century, as has been seen, it had already begun to assume a more 
degraded form, but its exploitation as a great design of organized 
fraud is peculiar to this middle period of the 17th century. This 
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was not due to a development in belief in the forces of evil, and a 
deliberate dedication to them. It derived from the amoral attitude 
characteristic of the period. A servant girl might die of fright (as 
one did) realizing, too late, that her body was being used for a 
black purpose. The Marchioness of Montespan and her kind were 
made of sterner stuff. Familiarity had bred, if not contempt, a 
conviction that the Satanic forces could somehow be utilized, 
without risk, for the individual’s advantage. 

There were other reasons for the popularity of this obscene 
cult. It was food for jaded sexual appetites. With the example of 
their king before them, a high standard of sexual morality was 
hardly to be expected in his court. There was perhaps no period 
in European history in which sex weariness and sex antagonism 
played so large a part. That a distorted reflexion of the antique 
sex worship minus the concept of fertility, which was its justifica¬ 
tion, should have become fashionable was probably inevitable. 

Although the Gibourg Mass represents the zenith of the 
ceremonial forms, it was the nadir of Satanism as a religion. The 
Satanic dignity never quite recovered from the blows of 17th- 
century commercial exploitation. Thereafter the powers of dark¬ 
ness were to assume a very different shape. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE ESTATE OF THE CLERGY 

When the 17th-century Satan lost prestige by reason of the 
commercial exploitation he had suffered his ministers also fell 
from their state of grace. They made a bad situation worse by 
accepting with open eyes exploitation at the hands of a cool and 
unscrupulous woman who never allowed them more than a 
minimum share in the profits of their common iniquity. Without 
the continuous co-operation of her clerical allies, much of La 
Voisin’s work would have returned no profit at all. 

The conditions under which the bulk of the clergy lived were 
largely responsible for the almost obsessional determination to 
augment their incomes by almost any means. Although after the 
Reformation Catholicism remained as the dominant religious 
power in France, this power was shaken to its very foundations. 
The economic life of her clergy, always precarious, fell to a new 
low level. Their estate was perhaps worse than it had ever 
formerly been. 

The hard brilliance of Louis XIV’s court, and the king's vast 
extravagance, did not rest upon a basis of general prosperity. 
One of the reasons for the great privileges that alchemists enjoyed 
was the government’s need for a continuous flow of gold, and its 
belief that alchemy might solve this urgent problem. It is a 
singular fact that the Bastille was equipped with research labora¬ 
tories in which alchemists worked at the great problem of produc¬ 
ing wealth from crucible and furnace with the help of magic and 
some interim equivalent of the Philosopher’s Stone. 

That the clergy were also joined in this search for precious 
metal is not surprising. Nor is it singular that some of them 
should have lent their enthusiastic aid to the process. But where 
the alchemist used the laboratory, the priest contributed the 
techniques and methods with which he was familiar. He knew no 
rite whereby gold could be created, but believed he might help 
by discovering where it was hidden. 

It was believed that fabulous treasure lay hidden in many 
places not far beneath the ground. Although the quantities were 
no doubt exaggerated, there was some reason for this belief. 
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During the five years of bitter warfare of the Fronde wherein the 
quarrels of Court and Parliament had bled France white, many 
refugees had buried gold and treasure before their flight hoping 
to return with better times. Many had been killed or imprisoned 
so that the treasure lay untouched in unknown places. A number 
of priests in need of additional income constituted themselves 
specialists in the recovery of hidden and forgotten riches. The 
only method whereby the priest was likely to convince his client 
was by the use of a technique related to his calling—the prayer 
and the incantation. 

Accordingly, the magical Masses so persistently denounced 
by Pope and Council in the 14th century began to enjoy a con¬ 
siderable vogue again. Among La Voisin’s early conquests was 
the Abbe Lemeignan, an ungainly and ignorant Norman priest. 
His search for hidden treasure was almost obsessional. It was his 
practice to say Masses and add to the ritual magical ceremonies 
designed to reveal the places where gold and silver lay hidden. 
How successful his efforts were is not on record, but it is not 
difficult to see how direct was the connexion between these 
rites and those used to invoke the Prince of this World. If it 
were not so from the first, it was not long before the magical rite 
became expressly Satanic. 

Something is known of the nature of these rites, and the odd 
casuistry associated with them. It throws light upon the theological 
attitude of priest and client. To invoke the essential demons, it 
was not even necessary to depart from the orthodox ritual. Saint 
Cyprian and Saint Ambrose, renowned for their power to put 
devils to flight, could be invoked, but in the contrary sense so 
that Satan was invited to approach instead of to depart. There 
may have been, as in other cases, practical as well as theoretical 
reasons for this technique. The priest could say his impious Mass 
in the presence of an orthodox congregation without their being 
any the wiser, but its potency would not be impaired thereby. 

A whole group of practices grew up around this furtive Satan¬ 
ism. The Abbe Davot, drunken rector of La Voisin’s parish 
church, was not alone in concealing figurines and incantations 
under the corporal on the altar when he said Mass. There were a 
very large number of his fellows who, although strongly suspected 
of Satanism, and worse, escaped the fine woven meshes of the 
law because no positive evidence of any kind existed against them. 
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The black secrets were even reflected in the language which 
borrowed, as the Cathars did, the innocent plumes of orthodoxy. 
Someone, for instance, invented a mythical personality whose 
function it was to allay the suspicions of jealous husbands. He 
was named Saint Rabboni, the Holy Master (John xx, 16). 

For services such as these, which involved no danger to his 
person, a priest could substantially augment his meagre salary, 
and there were many who were content to use these discreetly 
underground means. They could be quietly carried out, so to say, 
in the course of ordinary duty without any great risk. 

If larger rewards were sought, there was greater risk. The 
antiquity of the ritual of the faggot, for example, is not known, 
but despite the dangers of dabbling with it, it was vigorously 
revived in 17th-century France. It was not the kind of ceremony 
which could be incorporated with an orthodox office without 
attracting a good deal of unwelcome attention, but it was con¬ 
sidered to be most potent if incorporated with the ceremonies of 
the Mass. 

The priest thrust ‘grains’ of incense and alum into a faggot as 
fragments of incense are inserted in the Paschal Candle. Whilst 
the faggot, after lighting, burned, an invocation was addressed to it. 

Faggot, I burn thee, but it is the heart, the body and the soul, 
the blood, the mind, the power of action and the spirit of M or N 
which shall burn also. By the power of the earth, the heavens, the 
rainbow, the twelve lines, by the might of Mars and Mercury and 
all the planets, may he be unable to rest in peace, to the marrow of 
his bones. In the name of all demons, depart, faggot, and consume 
the body, the soul, the power of action and the mind of M or N, 
so that he may neither stand still, nor talk to any person, nor rest, 
nor mount a horse, nor cross a river, nor drink nor eat, until the 
time when my desire and my will upon him be accomplished. 
Quanto, gino, garoco! 

This rite was no invention of the period, but an antique 
practice which originally had nothing to do with the Satanism 
which came to its shocking perfection in the 17th century. The 
adepts were following the tradition of an earlier period when 
priests had said their malicious requiem Masses with death¬ 
dealing figurines which were supposed to despatch souls to 
purgatory rather than deliver them from its pains. For maximum 
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drugs had failed, the Black Mass might succeed. And in a sense it 
did for it was this girl who died of fright as a result of these 
ministrations. This priest was later executed for sacrilege the 
fully authenticated accusation being that he had said IN ass 
upon the body of a fourteen-year-old girl and had afterwards 

seduced her. , . c t 

We might well dismiss Mariotte’s manipulation of burning 
faggots, and Lepreux’s consecration of snakes afterwards used by 
women for a phallic purpose, as insignificant and absurd if these 
were the only practices in which they indulged. But poisoning is 
another matter. The impression gained in studying their records is 
that whilst tradition had taught them that such ways and means 
were not to be neglected, the real business of their lives was cold¬ 
blooded murder by agencies which they knew to be a great deal 
more effective than charms, incantations and Satanic Masses. 
La Yoisin’s example had shown them the efficacy of these means. 
Among her associates was a Brother Gerard, a disreputable alchem¬ 
ist, once in minor orders, who was infamous less for his practice 
of magic than for the invention of an arsenical soap which, when 
introduced into a wound, was said to bring about the death o 
the victim. Whether the compound really lived up to its reputation 
or not does not affect the motive of the inventor who formulated it. 

The changed attitude of the 17th-century Black Mass priest 
towards the cult of Satan was due to a great extent to feminine 
influence, and especially to that of their mistress in crime. It has 
been suggested that La Voisin in her turn was the pupil of 
Catherine de Medicis who had introduced Italian poison and 
the Italian Devil into France. Without pursuing that, it is certainly 
a fact that the black ceremonies of that time used feminine 
symbols to an extent unknown before. A woman’s body served as 
an altar, pine cones, the symbols of fertility, adorned the priest s 
chasuble, a woman’s body served as a lectern to support the 
gospels. Astaroth as well as Asmodeus were the ‘Devils’ to whom 

the sacrifice was offered. < . . 

Whether or not it is true that poison is essentially a feminine 
weapon of destruction, it is a fact that refinements in the use of 
arsenic as a toxic agent derive to a large extent from the two 
Italian women La Sparra and Toffana, and it is from their school 
that Glazer and Brinvilliers learnt their toxicology. They did not 
discover the poison, but the art of administration by such means 
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effect the rite of the faggot was combined with this kind of Mass. 

If unorthodoxy, however wicked the motive, had gone no 
further than this, there would have been little to distinguish the 
rites of the 17th from those of former centuries; but, in fact, there 
is a sharp contrast between them because of the motives and 
personalities involved. We know more about La Voisin and 
Gibourg as persons, and about a score of others, than we know 
about any medieval practitioner of Satanism. At least their acts 
are covered with the veil of anonymity. We have no pen portraits 
such as that made by La Reynie in his note to Louvois concerning 
the Abbe Gibourg: 

. Hc [ s a P r j est sixty-seven years old, born in Paris, and he says he 
is the illegitimate son of Monsieur de Montmorency. He has 
travelled a good deal, he is a libertine, and holds a number of 
benefices in Paris and the surrounding districts. He is engaged 
continually in the practice of sacrilege; he is an expert poisoner, and 
concerned with all kinds of evil business, and in fact with every¬ 
thing which is most wicked and abominable. He has a mistress (a 
girl named Champain) by whom he has had several children one 
or two of whom he has murdered. It is no ordinary man who thinks 
it a natural thing to sacrifice children by cutting their throats, and 
to say Mass upon the bodies of naked women. 

It is not an attractive portrait, and indeed it would hardly be 
possible to say anything worse of a man than that, yet it was upon 
this pattern that all La Voisin’s Mass priests modelled themselves. 
When, for example, Lemeignan was asked whether he had sacri¬ 
ficed two children whose bodies were found in circumstances 
which suggested that he might have murdered them, he neither 
admitted nor denied the charge although it was later conclusively 
established that he had done so. His reply was, in fact, that he 
could show his questioner more than that. When La Reynie said, 
as he later did, that Gibourg was a man not to be compared with 
any other, he spoke less than the truth. If once unique, Gibourg 
moulded the way of life of his colleagues to the vicious pattern of 
his own. 

Lemeignan and many others had learnt to share his cold and 
subhuman ferocity. Again, it seemed quite natural to Tournet 
to celebrate Mass upon the body of a young girl he had seduced 
and was pregnant by him in the hope that where abortifacient 
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is to reduce suspicion to the minimum was their not inconsider¬ 
able contribution to criminal history. 

It is also true that the declining dignity of the Satanic cult, 
and its descent towards a sordid ending was the result of feminine 
work. One of the most significant admissions that La Voisin made 
at the time of her arrest was the statement that she was within 
100,000 French pounds (about £4,000 sterling) of the sum she 
needed for a ‘princely’ retirement to Italy. Whatever theological 
implications the cult of Satanism which she cultivated and 
encouraged may have had, her own interest in it was predominantly 
economic. Her clients were also chiefly women, and a substantial 
proportion of them expected to benefit materially by the death of 
a husband or relation. Madame Brinvilliers had already shown 
them what le poudre de succession could do. It was a time of gross 
and crazy extravagance and for that there was the highest precedent 
and the almost divine example of the king himself. Louis XIV s 
determined if spasmodic efforts to curb feminine extravagance are 
a measure of the extent to which he was himself the prime cause 
as well as the victim of it. It is an ironic reflexion that the king 
who, with all his gross faults, was neither a Satanist nor a perveit, 
should have contributed so much to the situation which made 
La Voisin possible. 


Part IV 


THE FINAL STAGE 

(Burlesque and Farce) 


CHAPTER XVI 


UNDERGROUND 

La Reynie challenged the Prince of Darkness of the 17th 
century with the weapons of a police and detective organization 
more formidable and efficient than any which had existed before. 
The direct result was the destruction of a criminal organization 
closely linked with Satanism. 

But he did not destroy Satanism itself; it was merely forced 
further underground than ever before. T. his is the main reason for 
the great scarcity of evidence concerning the Black Mass in the 
18th century. If it were celebrated, the rites were performed with 
such secrecy that no reliable evidence concerning them is available. 

For La Reynie’s successors were even more energetic than he 
in their dealings with Satanic suspects. He had created his police 
organization to deal specifically with crime and with theology 
only so far as it was directly connected with criminal acts. His 
successors treated all unorthodoxy as criminal. D’Ombreval, for 
example, who closely followed La Reynie, harassed and punished 
heretics at the beginning of the 18th century with as much 
enthusiasm as had the most fanatical Dominican inquisitor. He 
was also much more arbitrary and unjust. 

The interesting result of this exaggerated repression was to 
produce a reaction very similar to that created by the Cathars 
during the time of their persecution. The so-called Convulsionaires, 
the disciples of Francis, a Jansenist deacon, soon became something 
more than a group of crazy fanatics. For some twenty years they 
published a secret newspaper under the innocent title of Nouvelles 
Ecclesiastiques. It was a good deal more revolutionary than its 
name suggested. The social theories it publicized bear a marked 
resemblance to those of the Cathars. Holy Church was the 
synagogue of Satan and the society founded upon it evil of its 
very nature. A new society in a new age would replace these evils. 

The organization producing this subversive propaganda was 
extremely efficient. Nothing that a harassed although highly 
organized police force could do was left undone to uncover the 
sources and expose the authors of the revolutionary work. The 
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results were not encouraging. Nonvelles Ecclesiastiques continued t( 
circulate and to be printed in substantial numbers. It was producec 
now in the suburbs, now in the timber yards of the Gros Caillou 
and again in private houses or on river barges. On an occasior 
when D’Ombreval was personally directing the search of a houst 
for an illegal press, a number of copies of the paper, still wet fron 
the machines, were thrown into his carriage. 

Although in this respect the Convulsionaires , like their Cathai 
forerunners, came out into the open, they never disclosed the rea' 
nature of their doctrine. It has been reported of two of these stead¬ 
fast souls that they languished in prison for thirty-eight years 
rather than disclose their beliefs. It is well known that they were 
originally inspired by the Jansenist mysticism, and they believed 
that initiates could have direct access to supernatural grace. But 
the secret’ was certainly the old dualist loyalty which opposed 
the evil of matter to the ‘good’ of the spirit, so that they had 
their ‘Devil’ whose shape was the same as that of Cathar and 
Bogomil. Nothing reliable is known of their rites and ceremonies 
except that, when ‘inspired’, they became convulsed. Significantly, 
they are said to have contorted their bodies in imitation of birds 
and beasts. 

There is no reliable evidence concerning the celebration of the 
Black Mass in medieval England. The reason for this may well 
be that the type of revolutionary theological and social impulses 
which periodically swept the Continent failed to reach this 
country or were so changed by the channel crossing that they 
produced quite different results. It is thus all the more remarkable 
that we shall find concrete evidence for the resurrection of the 
rite in England at precisely the time it was so deeply buried in 
b ranee. As shall be found, there is no detailed information con¬ 
cerning the rites and ceremonies used by Sir Francis Dashwood 
and his monks at Medmenham Abbey where they worshipped their 
Devil, but at least Dashwood made no secret of the fact that he 
practiced an unorthodox and very disreputable religion. On the 
contrary, he publicized it. A man who could have his picture 
exhibited in the Royal Academy wearing a Franciscan habit, and 
adoring a naked figure of Venus while he held in his hand what we 
shall discover was described as a ‘Holy-Ghost-Pye’ can hardly 
be accused of hiding his mystic light under a bushel. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why this 18th-century English 
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Satanism far from being a matter of underground rumour came 
at last to be the subject of indignant questions in Parliament, was 
the fact that no police force, pledged to the reform of public 
morals, existed in England. 

However much this British Satan may seem, at first sight, to 
be a figure of burlesque and farce, he had deeper roots, and he, in 
fact, belonged to the same dualist tradition which produced the 
being to which Cathar, Bogomil and Yezidis, as has been seen, 
offered their Mass of Vain Observance. We shall find- one of 
those significant hints and indications which can serve so well as 
evidence when we read of Sir Francis Dashwood’s ingenious 
manipulation of the Book of Common Prayer. It recalls remarkably 
clearly the manner in which Templar and Cathar subjected the 
Mass to the same kind of treatment. It seems difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the theological motive was the same. 

In this same general form Satanism re-established itself in 
France at the beginning of the 19th century. This was possible 
on account of the more liberal theological attitude which the 
French Revolution made possible because it destroyed so much 
of the political and civic prestige of the Church. In the field of 
belief it of course did much more than this because it tried to 
popularize the ‘God of Reason’ which had been unintentionally 
created by Diderot and his Encyclopaedists. The net result, 
however, was greater toleration for all theology, whatever its 
colour. 

This explains the comparative toleration (despite the later 
heresy hunting) of the prophet Vintras and his famous disciple, 
the Abbe Boullan, whom we shall presently find celebrating what 
was oddly called their ‘White Mass of the Glory of Melchizedek . 
Vintras’ religion was much publicized even if it were against his 
wishes. He was as strong and more open in his denunciation of the 
Catholic Church than any Cathar, and he uses essentially the 
same arguments concealed though they are beneath quantities of 
esoteric jargon. The rites and ceremonies of his Mass were no 
secret, and the strange legend of the bleeding Plosts received an 
amount of publicity which was highly embarrassing to him. 

Satan’s emergence into the full light of day was due to the 
commercial exploitation which began in the 17th century. It was 
rigorously suppressed in the next hundred years, but it had a 
glorious resurrection engineered by the shopkeeping genius of 
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the later 19th century which publicized and commercialized 
everything, theology included. 

As far as Satanism was concerned, this flair for publicity 
found its significant expression in the person of Gabriel Jogand. 
He developed it, as the account of his almost fabulous career will 
show, by means of one of the most brilliant and imaginative 
swindles of all time. He had that first requirement of the high 
pressure salesman and publicist that he could make his public 
believe impossible things of the goods he had to offer them at 
prices they could not afford. Precisely how dearly they paid for 
his publicity service emerges clearly as his career unfolds. 

In this last phase occurred the inglorious death of the tradi¬ 
tional Satan, and it was the virtual end of his Black Mass. He was 
no longer part of the great background of struggle of opposing 
theological forces from which the old Satan derived his authority 
and power. 7 his is illustrated in contemporary picture and story 
in the late 19th century. Satan was wont to appear at spiritualistic 
seances and elsewhere as a good-looking young man correctly 
dressed in the fashion of the period. His ‘respectability’ was more 
obvious than his evil intentions. There were some who went even 
further. In Marie Corelli’s resoundingly successful Satanic novel, 
the old Prince of Darkness has become a kindly creature who 
wishes evil to no one, and who is overjoyed when the tempted 
resist his snares. 

The reason for this remarkable change was the temporary 
eclipse of dualism as a theology. This extended even to a profound 
scepticism concerning the existence of evil itself in a period which 
professed to think that all was for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. The theory is reflected in the great influence of 
Theosophy in the 19th century on account of its conviction that 
only good was a reality and evil an illusion. 

I o develop this here would be to anticipate the tentative 
analysis of dualism as a theology (or an approximation to it) in 
the 20th century with which this book concludes. Dualism, if 
not in popular fashion, was still very much alive. Nineteenth- 
century philosophy not only kept it alive, but revitalized it by 
giving it a new and refined form. No one can yet predict what its 
ultimate influence upon the concept of the opposites called good 
and evil will be. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE UNHOLY TWELVE 

The scene was the Sistine Chapel, and the day Good Friday, 
1728. A ceremonial scourging formed part of the ritual. Among 
the congregation was a young Englishman. He watched the scene 
curiously, but there was nothing about him to suggest that he was 
other than an ordinary member of the congregation assisting at 
the ceremony as an onlooker. But suddenly he rose to his feet and 
produced a whip from under his coat of a much more formidable 
type than the ceremonial instruments. In the darkened church he 
laid about him right and left with all his might. It was no ritual 
‘discipline’, but a violent assault upon all who were within reach. 
There were cries and shouts from angry and terrified worshippers. 
The young man was seized, secured and ejected from the chapel. 

This is a traditional anecdote concerning Sir Francis Dashwood 
which probably gained much by repetition. It may, indeed, be 
altogether fictitious, but even if it is not true that this outrageous 
incident was the major cause of his expulsion from Italy on proved 
charges of riotous and impious behaviour, it is in harmony with 
the kind of reputation he won for himself on his grand tour. 
Supposing this incident never occurred, it was the kind of thing 
which he did when mad and fighting drunk, and he was drunk 
almost every day. He was a man who did nothing scandalous by 
halves. 

The most obvious characteristic of the 18th-century rake was 
what we should now call a pathological aggressiveness. In May 
1720 there was an incident in Windmill Street, Haymarket, which 
if it occurred now would make headlines for several days. The 
trouble began with a simple dispute between two sedan chairmen. 
Their ‘gentlemen’ got out and began an argument on their own 
account. As a result both drew and began to fight. In a very short 
space of time the engagement became general. A hundred gentle¬ 
men were involved. For the most part they were armed with 
swords although others fought with sticks and canes. Heads were 
broken, many were dangerously wounded, and a watchman, who 
tried to restore order, was ‘knocked down and barbarously used’. 
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The military, a patrol of Horse Guards, arrived. Their moral 
effect being unavailing, they cut their way through the riot with 
their sabres. By a miracle, it appears that no one was killed on the 
spot, but some later died of their wounds. 

I his incident, by no means unique, justifies the conclusion 
that when George III described the stormy petrel of his reign as 
‘that devil Wilkes’ he was conferring upon an individual a title 
earned by a substantial proportion of the gentry of his period. 
Violence and licence, common enough in previous ages, had been 
elevated to the status of a cult. We are here concerned less with the 
violence than the licence. In the persons of Sir Francis Dashwood 
and his friends, it expressed itself in a form curiously reminiscent 
in some respects of the Satanism of 17th-century France, minus 
the poison and the feminine control. But the contrasts are perhaps 
more striking. The Hell Fire Club, as it was popularly called, was 
not an organization run for profit. On the contrary, one of its more 
obvious characteristics was that it was a means of escape for the 
leisured, the idle or the frustrated dilettanti. It was also one of the 
odd contradictions of the psychology of Dashwood and at least 
some of his disciples that their personalities were divided between 
a sincere reverence for the arts, and even sometimes for the 
good life, and the darkest and most odious vices. 

Tor if Sir Francis Dashwood was infamously notorious as 
the Superior of the Medmenham Franciscans (to use their correct 
title), he must be allowed the great and much more wholesome 
distinction of being also the founder of the Dilettanti Club. Of 
this society Horace Walpole unkindly said that it was ‘a club of 
which the nominal qualification is having been in Italy, and the 
real one, being drunk . T. his was less than fair to an organization 
which seriously devoted itself to the study and interpretation of 
the arts in a world which, for the most part, was ignorantly 
disdainful of both. In common with many young and wealthy 
gentlemen of his period, his formal education was grossly 
neglected. He went neither to school nor university; so that it 
is all the more to his credit that he should have cultivated a 
discrimination and taste in aesthetic matters which would have 
done credit to any man. 

This to some extent offsets the darker aspects of his enig¬ 
matical character, but at the same time it serves to emphasize 
them. Dashwood was also an unscrupulous and heartless libertine, 
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and his unbridled licence seems the worse because he made a 
religion of it. His periodical attacks of repentance seem more 
shocking than Louis XIV’s exactly because they are less con¬ 
vincing. When he married in his late thirties in 1745 he solemnly 
renounced his errors. The date of the foundation of the Hell 
Fire Club is uncertain, but he was either its Superior at this 
time or he initiated it later. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that no woman was safe in 
Dashwood’s company. In this respect he was not singular or 
even peculiar; it was rather the fact that no young man was safe 
in his company either which was his most odious distinction. It 
was not that he was accused of homosexuality, but he was a past 
master in the corruption of youth. Wilkes was certainly one of his 
victims, and it has been suggested that the devil in him was not 
entirely his own creation, but the handiwork of Sir Francis 
Dashwood. There is no doubt that in the early days the young 
devil admired and emulated the middle-aged Satanist who drew 
him into the circle of the once Cistercian monastery at Medmen- 
ham which had been perverted, as shall be seen, to a horrid use. 

But in Wilkes’ case, as in Dashwood’s, the degradation of his 
career never entirely smothered the attachment to better loyalties. 
The king’s opprobrious title for the man applied less to the 
grosser aspects of his life than to his attacks upon a corrupt and 
tyrannical administration. A government which not only pardoned 
the murderers of Clarke, a victim of the Glynn election riot, but 
conferred a pension upon one of them into the bargain could 
hardly set itself up as a good judge of the moral lapses of indi¬ 
viduals. Wilkes’ championship of freedom was more than a 
reflexion of the looser kind of liberty or the demagogue’s will to 
power. Fie was prepared to risk freedom and life itself in defence 
of it. Even his ‘Satanism’ (which he never took really seriously) 
reflected the social protest of those who shouted ‘Wilkes and 
Liberty’ as the leaders of the serfs exhibited their revolutionary 
fervour in the guise of Satan. 

It was not an inner conflict at so high a level which drew such 
a man as Churchill to the Brotherhood of Medmenham. A clergy¬ 
man who could throw off his surplice while actually conducting 
a funeral service at the grave to attack an onlooker who had 
crossed him the night before in a drunken brawl may well have 
been naturally attracted to the kind of religion the monastery 
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had to offer. Although it is uncertain if he were ever a formal 
member of the community, his way of life was admirably adapted 
to it. Yet Churchill wrote verse of a worth solid enough to live 
long after him, and despite the atmosphere of scandal and violence 
which surrounded his graceless life, he was generous to his 
friends and charitable to the poor. He inspired such devotion in 
his friend Robert Lloyd, the poet and essayist, that almost imme¬ 
diately after ChurchilPs death Lloyd himself succumbed of a 
broken heart. 

It will already be evident that the members of the community 
were not all of a piece. Paul Whitehead, the real organizer and 
business manager of the monastery, could hardly plead that his 
youth had been corrupted by the Franciscan Superior. Fie was 
but two years younger than Dashwood. A contemporary print 
reveals a face both complacent and crafty. To what extent, if at 
all, he joined in the rites and ceremonies is uncertain, but he did 
worse as procurer and contriver and the power behind the scenes. 
Churchill fixed him with his barbed shaft: 

Whilst womanhood in habit of a nun, 

At Medmenham lies, by backward monks undone; 

A nation’s reckoning, like an alehouse score, 

Whilst Paul, the aged, chalkes behind a door, 

Compelled to hire a foe to cast it up; 

Dashwood shall pour, from a communion cup, 

Libations to the goddess without eyes. . . . 

Paul Whitehead was more interested in feathering a comfort¬ 
able nest than in the theology of his associates. For the most 
part membership of the brotherhood was an expensive privilege, 
but it was not so for the secretary. He made himself indispensable 
to Dashwood, and when Sir Francis became the most incompetent 
and corrupt Chancellor of the Exchequer which England has 
ever suffered, he was rewarded with a sinecure office worth £800 
per annum and a cottage in Twickenham. There he occupied 
himself with indifferent verse and accomplished conversation. 
He is said to have talked well. 

Safe in the harbour of my Twickenham bower 
From all the wrecks of State and storms of Power 
No wreaths I court, no subsidies I claim, 

Too rich for want, too indolent for fame. 
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But he carefully preserved the monastery’s shady records. 
He was proud of them, and treasured all the Medmenham 
documents until his life’s end. One of his last acts was to burn 
them with his own hands. 

If for no other reason, Montagu, Earl of Sandwich was 
attached to the community from the beginning because of the 
great influence which Dashwood had over him. All his life 
through, he shared all the postures and pranks of his mentor. It 
is difficult to believe that, as reported, he once preached a 
blasphemous sermon in his parish church to a congregation of 
cats unless he was inspired to do so by Sir Francis, who was 
nothing if not original. Montagu was incapable of such an 
imaginative feat, but that he imitated his superior in monastic 
rank (and in intelligence) in all things accounts for his devoted 
loyalty to the brotherhood. 

Robert Lloyd was another who came to Medmenham in his 
twenties. One of the attractions for him, as for Churchill, may 
have been that the abbey distributed a kind of charity in deserving 
cases in the form of making it a haven of refuge from the decidedly 
unmonastic atmosphere of the Fleet. There, in their cells, was a 
refuge from both poverty and chastity. 

Although it is uncertain if George Selwyn was ever fully 
initiated, his association with Medmenham suggests that there 
must have been something more to the community than mere 
debauchery. He was refined and sensitive, and lacking in the ‘hell 
fire’ spirit as it was commonly understood. Yet there is a curious 
anecdote concerning a ritual he used to honour which is supposed 
to have been the cause of his having been sent down from 
Oxford. It was his custom at certain inns to send for a silver 
chalice which he filled with wine and first offered to the host, 
asking him to drink success to ‘The Club’. The cup was then 
offered a second time with an injunction to repeat the formula, 
‘Do this in remembrance of me.’ Selwyn had a taste for scholar¬ 
ship, and a quite unscandalous reputation. His character suggests 
that he must have warmed his hands at a theoretical and mystical 
hell fire which was one of the elements of the peculiar constitution 
of the Superior of the Franciscan Order. 

That vulgar exhibitionist Bub Dodington, afterwards Lord 
Melcombe, had obvious qualifications as a writer of indecent 
verse, of a salacious diary, and as an amateur of obscene Latin 
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inscriptions. He had also a special qualification. Lacking 
Dashwood’s originality and fertile imagination, his house at 
Hammersmith, La Trappe, was never a rival of Medmenham; but 
before Medmenham existed he called his house ‘The Monastery’ 
and his shady associates ‘monks’. 

That these were among the most significant of the twelve 
seems reasonably certain. There were many brethren of lower 
rank, but twelve was always the mystic number of the most elect 
even if we cannot be sure which was which. There were also, of 
course, the ‘nuns’. It would not do to forget that at the common 
level Medmenham was, quite frankly, a secret brothel. We know 
too little to add more to the picture of the brethren at board. 
Dashwood always presided as Superior. His features, if we are 
to trust the portraits, had the cast of a dissipated ecclesiastic. On 
his right sat the parvenu Dodington, forceful enough to win 
and hold his place of distinction. His body and double-chinned 
face was as gross as his conversation. The man’s noisy obscenity 
used to come to a sudden end, for he did not carry his wine well, 
and would suddenly pass into a stertorous sleep. Whitehead, the 
steward, was nearby. His long crafty face was the more repellent 
because controlled by his cool wits that did not forsake him even 
when drunk which, with his great capacity, was not often. 

It is interesting that the man with the most Mephistophelean 
features of them all should have been least touched by the 
perverted and exotic theology of Medmenham; for John Wilkes 
was Mephistopheles to the life plus a cast in the eye, although it 
was said of this that he did not squint more than a gentleman 
should. Wilkes was never a genuine rake, and his robust agnosti¬ 
cism had nothing in common with the hothouse mysticism of the 
brotherhood. He was, of course, much interested in the nuns, 
but it is tribute to Dashwood’s remarkable personality that he 
retained the loyalty of so heretical a member for so long. 

Montagu Lord Sandwich has been called the Sub-Prior of the 
monastery. It is interesting to speculate how the Franciscan habit 
suited that corpse-like face with its habitual expression of a 
slow arrogance. He shared all Dashwood’s worst characteristics 
unredeemed by the Superior’s intelligence and imagination, ex¬ 
cept that he could lay on a certain charm when the mood took 
him. Montagu remained a devoted disciple until the end. 

And how did George Selwyn shape himself to find his niche 
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among such a crew? The question is unanswerable unless it is true 
that there existed among the brethren of all ranks a certain 
percentage who took the rites and ceremonies seriously. There is 
no doubt that the Superior took these matters seriously himself. 
A strange collection of tombs, monuments, inscriptions and 
ecclesiastical bric-a-brac lived, and to some extent still lives, 
after him as a witness. Whatever it was in sum which held this 
motley company together for more than a decade, the mystery 
and the theology were an important element. Perhaps it was a 
convenient means of escape from reality. The so-called Age of 
Reason had disposed of religion, but had found no substitute for 
it. Its economic order was undergoing violent change. The Hell 
Fire Clubs and Medmenham Abbey may have been make-believe 
shelters from religious and economic convulsions of which no 
man could see the end. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE FRANCISCAN DISORDER 

In April 1721 there was a royal edict condemning ‘certain 
scandalous clubs or societies of young persons who meet together, 
and in the most impious and blasphemous manner insult the most 
sacred principles of our Holy Religion, affront Almighty God 
himself, and corrupt the minds and morals of one another’. 

The wrathful proclamation disposes of the idea that Sir Francis 
Dashwood’s brotherhood was something unique. In an age not 
conspicuous for theological enthusiasm, George I must have been 
seriously alarmed to appeal to what he called ‘the most sacred 
principles of our Holy Religion’. Although some might have 
denied it, religion at that period had no principles, sacred or 
otherwise; yet what the proclamation condemned was not only 
the hard drinking and sexual licence of these ‘clubs’ but their 
essentially Satanistic character. It makes no essential difference 
that ‘the being worshipped’ (as Johnston said) was a Satan created 
in the image of an 18th-century gentleman. ‘The Bold Bucks’, 
for example, was an institution wherein no woman of whatever 
age was safe, and a girl might justly be afraid of remaining in the 
same room with her brother if the hell fire inspiration were upon 
him. But this beastly licence was also inspired by a kind of 
theology. It was not only in jest that the hell fire devotees called 
upon Lucifer and proclaimed him as their God, for they carried 
the matter a stage further by attacking the Holy Ghost. Even an 
18th-century gentleman can scarcely have hoped to win a reputa¬ 
tion for wit on that score. It was something more than a feeble 
and obscure joke when the young buck in the tavern called loudly 
for a ‘IIoly-Ghost-Pye’. As shall be seen, there is a contemporary 
print of Sir Francis in a devotional attitude holding something of 
the kind in his hand; nor would it have been George Selwyn’s idea 
of a joke to offer his host a silver chalice telling him to recite 
some of the words of the Eucharistic consecration, even if he were 
drunk at the time, as he pleaded in mitigation. 

In vino veritas. And the truth is that the wine and the women 
released qualities which we call ‘Satanistic’ for want of a better 
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term and turned these gentry into devil worshippers. Their 
temples were these same hell fire clubs of which there were at 
least three in London with a number of similar communities in 
Scotland and Ireland. Few details exist concerning their rites 
and practices, but such as there are reveal a sufficiently sinister 
picture. At the beginning of the 18th century there were legendary 
happenings in Ireland with a basis of fact. Satan was worshipped 
in the countryside near Dublin complete with a presiding black 
cat and dishonour done to the crucifix. In the Eagle Tavern in 
Dublin the guests (called ‘Blasters’) were reported to drink whisky 
laced with brimstone. It sounds improbable, but indicates the 
kind of reputation the society had gained for itself. In the London 
Calves’ Head Club, the members’ reputation was such that even 
the Devil himself is depicted as too shy to attend the meetings. He 
peers nervously through the door, ajar, to watch the antics of his 
votaries. 

Contemporary journalism certainly overdid the flames, the 
cats and the brimstone, but they saw the smoke and rightly 
deduced that there was fire. It is not seriously disputed that these 
clubs existed, that their members renounced Christianity, and 
burlesqued its rites and ceremonies in honour of Satan. 

The king’s wrath was not long satisfied with edicts. The 
immediate cause of it was the boast of the scandalous Wharton 
that he was president of a club in the then royal palace of Somerset 
House. His indiscretion produced not only the edict but emer¬ 
gency powers to suppress the clubs. Wharton’s reply was to go 
down to the House to flourish his family bible before their lord- 
ships and to repudiate the charge of blasphemy. He treated his 
peers to a long reading of scripture. The effect upon certain 
members of the club was dramatic. Four of them are said to have 
died suddenly as a result of the exposure. 

However this may be, the edict had its effect. The flames 
seemed to be extinguished, but in fact they still smouldered 
underground. Dashwood’s Franciscan brotherhood was a secret 
society (even if it became an open secret) because of force majeiire. 
It was one of the characteristics which contributed to its success. 
The date of its formation is uncertain, but the establishment at 
Medmenham did not exist before 1753. But in 1742 Knapton 
painted a picture of Sir Francis in the habit of a monk adoring 
Venus. The brotherhood clearly had an existence before its 
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organized life at Medmenham. We may think that if Sir Francis 
wanted to keep the matter dark, this indiscretion was flying in the 
face of providence, but in fact he was concealing his real intentions 
by seeming to publicize them. Everyone thought it was one of his 
little jokes. Even when the brotherhood was in full swing, it was 
very commonly believed for some time that Sir Francis Dashwood 
had ‘got religion’, although one of his own devising. 

Every precaution was taken when the abbey was decorated 
and furnished. No local labour was employed, and all swore an 
oath not to disclose anything concerning the ornaments of the 
temple. The chapel was barred to all but the fully initiated. It 
contained an altar and is said to have included pictorial caricatures 
of the twelve apostles. 

Both in broad conception and detail the foundation is the 
reflection of a mind and imagination with a most singular bias. 
The library, for example, contained a choice collection of porno¬ 
graphy, but it also included liturgical books, and among them 
Sherlock on Death. William Sherlock, a Dean of St. Paul’s, first 
wrote his Practical Discourse concerning Death at the end of the 
17th century. It went through thirty-seven editions. He was a 
suspected Jacobite, as once Sir Francis was, and a pamphleteer 
with an immense literary output. It may be significant that an 
enemy depicts him as holding diplomatic conversations with 
Satan. However this may be, the theological section of the 
Medmenham library is a pointer indicating the theological drift 
of the Dashwood mind. 

With his passion for painting and sculpture, the Superior was 
able to indulge himself to the full with the room he had, and to 
spare, at Medmenham. The paintings on the roof of the chapel 
and elsewhere, and the statuary in the gardens, were not a very 
appropriate character for a religious house, but there were also 
other works of art oddly expressive of Sir Francis’ prejudices. 
There was a collection of prints of the kings of England. A piece 
of paper was pasted over the features of Henry VIII apparently 
as a protest against the suppression of the monasteries. It would 
be interesting to know what the Tudor king would have thought 
of the Medmenham brotherhood. 

Whitehead saw to it that nothing official survived concerning 
the rites and ceremonies of the Franciscan Mass. But something 
can be reconstructed from hints, phrases, and from pictorial 
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satires. Chrysal says that the officiants wore linen robes, and that 
the offering was made to the bona dea, as if the ceremonies were 
those of Rome or Greece. A contemporary print, attributed to 
Hogarth, is a great deal more suggestive. The Superior wears a 
Franciscan habit. His head is decorated with a halo which reflects 
the grinning face of Lord Sandwich. He kneels before the bona 
dea who, naked, lies gracefully on a shelf of rock in the form of 
a rough altar. Significantly, in his right hand he holds a half eaten 
singing cake marked with a cross. It is a reasonable guess that this 
is the ‘I-Ioly-Ghost-Pye’. Holy Ghost root is angelica, thus an 
angelica-flavoured cake, namely a Host. Symetrically arranged 
about the altar are a split chalice, a rosary and an open missal. 
It may be something more than a coincidence that the spilled 
chalice is traditionally associated with certain Satan-worshipping 
Manichaeans. That the artist was aware of its significance is 
likely enough. Particularly in England, there was great interest in 
the Manichaean sects and their connexions with Satanism. The 
great work of the learned Hyde published in Latin in Oxford in 
1700 is evidence of this. He describes the orgiastic rites of some 
oriental Manichaeans. It was the kind of book with which Sir 
Francis Dashwood might have fed his superstitious and mystical 
imagination. Like the rest, he had made the grand tour, but he 
had extended it to Russia and Turkey and other regions in the 
Near East. With his interest in religious ceremonies of all unusual 
kinds, he may well have witnessed such things. 

Even more significant were his own contributions to liturgi- 
ology. As a reformed character in 1773, he was the joint author, 
with Dr. Benjamin Franklyn, of an abridgement of the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is a handsome volume bound in green leather 
and tooled with gold. Having reformed himself, he evidently 
thought it his duty to reform the Prayer Book. It was a strange 
occupation for a converted rake, and it took a strange form. But 
it was no accident that on the pretence of shortening the office, the 
canon and the consecration of the elements are entirely omitted 
from the Communion Service. The conclusion we can draw from 
this is obvious when we remember that one of the principal 
charges against the Knights Templar, Cathars and other ‘Satan- 
ists’ were precisely this kind of tampering with the central act of 
Christian worship. 

This exposes, even if only in outline, the kind of ‘being’ which 
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the monks of Medmenham worshipped. Buried under many 
layers of sexual and bacchanalian rubbish was the two-faced god 
with emphasis upon the ‘Satanistic’. It may well be that in a 
confused and muddled fashion Sir Francis was the initiator of 
ideas, developed later, that evil was a process, not a thing, so that 
to arrive at the good, evil must be experienced first. Not articulate 
enough to formulate this theoretically, something of the kind is 
reflected in his inconsistent ethical behaviour and in that of his 
imitators. It is easy to dismiss Dashwood’s generosity and charity 
as a pose, and his courageous defence of Byng as a dramatic 
gesture, but it does not really reduce their significance. There is 
hardly an historian or biographer with a good word to say for the 
Earl of Sandwich. He was condemned as a cruel and heartless 
libertine ‘as mischievous as a monkey and as lecherous as a goat’. 
But how then are we to explain his behaviour to his mistress, the 
remarkable Martha Ray, and his devotion to her for more than 
fifteen years? Only death separated them. It must also be placed 
on the credit side of Montagu’s heavily blotted copybook that 
he tried to save her murderer, James Hackman, from the gallows 
saying, ‘that he looked upon his horrid action as an act of frenzy 
and he forgave it; that he received the stroke as coming from 
Providence which he ought to submit to, but that he had robbed 
him of all comfort in the world’. This was not a public statement, 
but even if it had been, men who are playing to the gallery do not 
use words like these. 

Yet for twelve years they were deep in the burlesque and farce 
of the Medmenham Mass. It all ended in a comedy particularly 
appropriate to the setting. This is Johnston’s account of the 
matter: 

The person who had that day been his competitor for the 
honour of admission into the higher order of the society possessed 
the qualifications which he wanted in the most eminent degree. He 
had such a flow of spirits that it was impossible ever to be a moment 
dull in his company. His wit gave charm to every subject he spoke 
upon; and his humour displayed the foibles of mankind in such 
colours, as to put folly even out of countenance. But the same 
vanity which had made him ambitious of entering into this society, 
only because it was composed of persons of rank superior to his own 
in life, and still kept him in it, though upon acquaintance he 
despised them, sullied all these advantages. His spirits were often 
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stretched to extravagance to overpower competition. His humour 
was debased into bufoonery; and his wit so prostituted to the lust 
of applause, that he could sacrifice his best friend for a scurvy jest, 
and wound the heart of him whom he would at that very moment 
hazard his life and fortune to serve, only to raise a laugh; in which 
he was also assisted by a peculiar archness of disposition, and an 
unlucky expertness at carrying his jests into practice, as he proved 
upon this occasion. Though he disdained to decline the late com¬ 
petition, as the others did, he had been well aware that my master’s 
higher rank in life would carry the point in dispute against him; for 
which in justice he resolved to revenge himself in the most signal 
manner. For this purpose he had contrived the night before to bring 
into his cell a great baboon, which he had provided for the occasion. 
When the brotherhood retired to their cells after dinner, as I told 
you, to prepare for the ceremony, he availed himself of the office of 
keeper of the chapel, which he then filled, to convey this creature, 
dressed up in the fantastic garb in which childish imagination 
clothes devils, into the chapel, where he shut him up in a large chest 
that stood there to hold the ornaments and utensils of the table, 
when the society was away. To the spring of the lock of this chest, 
he fastened a cord, which he drew under the carpet that was on the 
floor to his own seat, and there brought the end of it through a hole 
made for that purpose, in such a manner that he could readily find 
it; and by giving it a pull, open the chest, and let the baboon loose 
whenever he pleased, without being perceived by any of the rest of 
the company. Accordingly, when they were all in the height of their 
mirth, on my master’s kneeling down, and with hands and eye 
raised towards heaven repeating an invocation, in the perverted 
phrase of holy writ, to the Being whom they served, to come 
among them and receive their adoration in person, he pulled the 
cord, and let the animal loose, who, glad to be delivered from his 
confinement gave a sudden spring upon the middle of the table. 

The effect which the sight of such a visitor had upon them may 
be better conceived than expressed. Their attention had been so 
fixed upon what my master was saying, that they perceived not 
from whence he came; and his appearing so critically at the in¬ 
vocation, and in such a shape made them conclude he was the 
Being invoked. Terrified out of their senses by this thought they all 
roared out with one voice, The devil! the devil! and starting from 
their seats, made directly towards the door, tumbling over one 
another, and over-setting everything in their way. 

In the height of this uproar and confusion, the baboon, fright¬ 
ened at the effects of their fear, happened to leap upon my master’s 
shoulders, as he lay sprawling on the floor, who, turning about his 
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head at feeling the shock, saw the animal grinning horribly at him, 
and concluded the devil had obeyed his summons in good earnest, 
and come to carry him bodily away. Driven as he was to despair 
at this thought, he strove however in the instinctive impulse of self- 
preservation, to shake off the invader; but he, instead of loosing his 
hold, on his repeated efforts, only clung to him the closer, clasping 
his paws around his neck, and chattering with spite at his ear. This 
completed the caitiff’s distress. Every shadow of spirit failed him, 
and conscious guilt suggesting to him the meaning of this unin¬ 
telligible jargon, he attempted, in the blindness of fear, to move the 
very devil to pity, by his pathetic wailings and supplications. 

‘Spare me, gracious devil, 5 he said, ‘spare a wretch, who was 
never sincerely your servant! I sinned only from vanity of being 
in the fashion! thou knowest I have never been so wicked as I pre¬ 
tended : never have been able to commit the thousandth part of the 
vices which I have boasted of. Take not, then, the advantage of that 
vanity; but judge me only from my actions. I knew not that thou 
wouldst come, or I should never have invoked thee! leave me, there¬ 
fore, and go to those who are more truly devoted to thy service. I am 
but half a sinner. My conscience always flew in my face when I com¬ 
mitted any crime! my heart gave the lie to my tongue, when I 
gloried in my vices; and I trembled at the damnation I affected to 
brave! O spare me, therefore, at least for this time, till I have 
served thee better. I am as yet but half a sinner. 5 

Johnston’s Chrysal is a novel. Chrysal’s ‘master 5 was Sir 
Francis Dashwood, and the practical joker, Wilkes. His account of 
this incident is founded on fact, and is generally accepted as 
substantially accurate. Much as he disliked them and their 
practices, the author knew a number of the monks personally so 
that he had first-hand information of the doings at Medmenham. 
Some of the details are probably inaccurate. The monastery 
possessed an ape which was a kind of familiar, so that it would 
have been unnecessary for Wilkes to introduce one, and it seems 
difficult to believe that Dashwood or anyone present really 
believed it to be an apparition of the Devil. The joke itself is 
credible enough, and quite in accord with Wilkes 5 singular 
conceptions of humour. 

But if it created no superstitious fear, it produced in the two 
senior brothers, Dashwood and Sandwich, such a hatred of 
Wilkes that they determined to revenge themselves. The indict¬ 
ment of their one-time friend for blasphemy on account of The 
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Essay on Women is a well-known and very shady incident of 
history. The Superior and Sub-Prior between them hatched the 
discreditable plot. It succeeded to the extent that Wilkes was 
obliged to escape to Paris to avoid the Tower. 

The practical joke, however well conceived and successful, 
was but a minor contributory cause of the decline and dissolution 
of the Franciscan disorder. From being a secret, even if an open 
one, it became a notorious blot upon the landscape of Thames, too 
unclean even for 18th-century morals to stomach. By the time 
Sir Francis had decided to transfer the community to the caves 
at Wycombe, it was already in articulo mortis. Wilkes was out; 
Churchill, the last member to join, was out, and he was writing 
outspoken and uncomplimentary verses about the institution and 
the personalities. Bub Dodington was ill, and no longer attended. 
Some lesser members had died of drink. It was more by internal 
disruption than external assault that the Franciscans came to their 
inglorious end. There is a delicious anecdote, which there is a 
strong temptation to believe true, that the adventurous baboon 
contributed to the final discomfiture of the Medmenham monks. 
He is supposed to have escaped from the abbey grounds and to 
have reached the village, spreading consternation and havoc. If 
a fact, it was a singularly appropriate curtain to the sinister panto¬ 
mime which had been performed so often and so long within the 
abbey walls. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE WHITE MASS PRIESTS 
I. The Facts 

If my mind is counted for anything in these condemned works, 
I should bow my head and fear would possess my soul. But the work 
is not my work, and I have had no concurrence therein, either by 
research or desire. Calm is within me; my couch knows no vigils; 
watches have not wearied my eyes; my sleep is pure as when God 
gave it. I can say to my God with a free heart: Custodi ammum meum , 
et eruc me ; non erubescam quoniam speravi in te. 

It was with these words, which have a kind of pathetic dignity, 
that the prophet Eugene Vintras answered the Papal Brief of 
Gregory XVI issued on November 8th, 1843, condemning his 
sect. Whatever we may think of the statement, it does not sound 
like one of a charlatan and a swindler. Yet it was from the prison 
of Rennes, where he was serving a long prison sentence for fraud, 
that this was written. 

So much which is inaccurate, or plainly false, has been 
reported concerning Vintras that a review of the facts is necessary. 
They are more singular than the fables, and make his biography 
—which it would be interesting to write in full—intelligible. 
Vintras was perhaps a confused and muddled visionary, but he 
was also an historical event. 

To give him his full name, Pierre Michel Eugene Vintras was 
born on April 7th, 1807, at Bayeux of working-class parents who 
were devout Catholics. He was himself religious, but of a restless 
disposition which made his early life unsettled. His intelligence 
was good, and in 1839 he became the foreman-manager of a small 
cardboard-box factory at Tilly-sur-Seule. He was an efficient and 
conscientious workman. 

But combined with a peasant shrewdness in material matters, 
Vintras had a religious enthusiasm of the crudest and most super¬ 
stitious order. It was the exploitation of this characteristic by more 
cunning brains than his which determined his future career. 
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In the same year that he became manager at Tilly, he met 
Ferdinand Geoffroi, a notary with a shady reputation. Geoffroi 
was the agent of a certain Charles Guillaume Naundorf styling 
himself Duke of Normandy and a son of Louis XVI. Naundorf 
was a crook. He had been convicted of coining in 1824 an d was m 
prison until 1828. In 1832 Naundorf settled in France, although 
he could then speak no French. Fie was expelled in 1836, and 
returned to Holland, where he died on August 10th, 1845. 

Dubreton in his interesting book on Lacenaire says of the 
period of Louis-Philippe, of which he makes a penetrating 
analysis, that under its peaceful exterior it was in reality terribly 
convulsed by unhealthy romanticism which nurtured the false 
prophet, the charlatan and the criminal romantic. It was the kind 
of atmosphere of which such a man as Geoffroi knew only too well 
how to take advantage. Flis propaganda on behalf of the pretender 
was of an elevated and mystical character. It predicted that the 
terrible calamities in store for France would be averted when her 
rightful king returned to his throne. Capital was cunningly made 
out of the fact that the pretender was a protestant. Catholics were 
exhorted to work and pray for his conversion. When this was 
effected the exile would return and a golden age for France would 
begin. 

Whether this picturesque legend was the source of the future 
prophet’s vision, or whether Saint Michael would have appeared 
to him in any case, is, of course, debatable; but in August 1839 
he declared that the archangel appeared to him at Tilly. What is 
more remarkable is that he succeeded almost at once in convincing 
many others that this was an objective experience. Vintras seems 
to have shared, with Blake and Swedenborg, that faculty for 
convincing others of the reality of the supernatural because of his 
simple presentation of it as an obvious matter of fact. 

Later the Blessed Virgin Mary and Saint Joseph also appeared 
to him. Vintras was commanded to preach what he was to call 
the ‘Work of Mercy’, and to gather round him the faithful who 
would save the world from disaster and set up the new Kingdom 
of God. 

The cult spread rapidly, and not among the ignorant and 
credulous alone. It was supported by a number of the clergy, and 
among them the Abbe Charvoz, Cure of Mont Louis, a scholar 
of some distinction, who became the movement’s theologian. He 
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was ail energetic publicist and pamphleteer, and there is no doubt 
that he was largely responsible for spreading the message far 
and wide. 

It was at this stage that Geoffroi saw his opportunity and did 
not fail to profit by it. With an appropriate mystical and religious 
background, and as a potential money-maker, he recognized that 
the movement would be ideal for his purpose. The ‘Royalist 
Party' became closely associated with the ‘Work of Mercy'. 

And then the miracles began. They are the first hint that 
among the visions of dreadful calamity revealed to the prophet 
was included the spectre of the Black Mass. Soon after his first 
vision an oratory was set up in Tilly. It might seem singular that 
the place chosen should have been the cardboard-box factory, 
but it no doubt appeared natural enough to a man who recognized 
no effective barrier between the visible and invisible world. The 
furniture was of an orthodox pattern with an altar and tabernacle. 
In this tabernacle were housed Hosts which, according to Vintras, 
had been sent to him by people who wished to save them from 
insult by profane men. It was given out that these Hosts were 
miraculously stained with blood, a proof of the violence done to 
the Sacrament of the Altar. 

There is evidence which suggests that Vintras was not at all 
anxious that this ‘miracle' should be publicized, but he reckoned 
without his enthusiastic colleague. Charvoz was a much better 
educated man than his Superior, but he also had much less 
prudence and common sense. As the Abbe conceived it, it was 
his business to spread the gospel, and as a publicity agent he was 
disconcertingly successful. Sworn statements were secured from 
distinguished professional men, artists and prominent members 
of the ‘Royalist Party’ declaring that they had seen these blood¬ 
stained Hosts. Not satisfied with this, Charvoz also induced a 
number of physicians to certify that the stains really were those 
of human blood (Appendix 5). The good faith of the witnesses is 
beyond question. Many of them were very frightened. They did 
not dispute that this was a miracle, but they attributed it to Satan. 
The Abbe would have none of this—‘Can you,' he said, ‘accept 
the idea of the Devil simulating the Blood of Christ in Hosts 
which have been properly consecrated?' 

It is not the first time, and it will not be the last, in which 
a superior has been embarrassed by the over-enthusiasm of a 
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subordinate. At this time, and for long afterwards, Vintras feared 
any suspicion of his orthodoxy. The Hosts which he sheltered 
had been consecrated by ordained priests. It was his duty to guard 
them from assaults of the Devil, and to treat the matter as a 
‘work of mercy’ but not as one to be publicized in newspapers. 

But he could not, or would not, restrain the Abbe Charvoz. 
Despite his doubts and fears, six thousand copies of a review of 
the Vintras doctrine as revealed in the ‘Work of Mercy’ were 
printed and distributed. Vintras considered the pamphlet 
imprudent and ill-timed. 

He was proved right. Alarmed by this miracle-making and 
pamphleteering, the Lord Bishop of Bayeux condemned the 
Charvoz writings as contrary to the teachings of the Catholic 
Church on November 8th, 1841. There was, however, no formal 
condemnation of the movement as heretical. 

The Government shared the Bishop’s alarm, but on political 
grounds. How dangerous the Naundorf party really was to the 
Government is a matter of doubt, but the association of the party 
with a mystical group which was unquestionably gaining influence 
increased the anxiety. 

Something had to be done. In August 1842 Vintras and 
Geoffroi were arrested and charged with fraud. Specifically, the 
accusations were that the accused had received 3,000 francs from 
two maiden laides named Gamier, and a further 800 francs from 
Mile Cecile de Cassini, the 71-year-old sister of the famous 
botanist (who died in 1832) and descendant of the astronomers. 

The Garniers gave evidence that they had freely subscribed 
3,000 francs, and then a further 3,000 for publication purposes. 
They had nothing but respect and veneration for the accused 
Vintras, and nothing whatever to reproach him with. Mile Cassini 
also testified. Her evidence was that she had visited Tilly to meet 
Vintras. She had deposited 2,000 francs with him. Requiring 
1,200 francs for a journey to the Midi, she had left the balance of 
800 francs with Vintras. The money had been returned to her. 
Mile Cassini declared that she had a high opinion of the accused. 
In spite of this testimony, Vintras received a sentence of five, and 
Geoffroi of two, years’ imprisonment. There was an appeal in 
November 1842 at which the sentences were confirmed. In the 
circumstances it is not surprising that the verdict was widely 
criticized as a gross miscarriage of justice. 
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Vintras served eighteen months of his sentence at Caen and 
the remainder at Rennes. He was a model prisoner, and was given 
every possible privilege. Within the prison his influence is said 
to have been very strong. Forbidden openly to propagate his 
doctrines, he was apparently free to receive visits, and to maintain 
touch with his disciples. 

Matters did not run smoothly for the ‘Work of Mercy’. Whilst 
Vintras was in prison one of his prominent disciples, the Abbe 
Marechal, quarrelled with a certain Gozzoli, a scurrilous person 
who had formerly been a supporter. Indignant at his expulsion 
from the Order—which he probably deserved—Gozzoli carried 
the war into the enemy’s camp. In a pamphlet (Le Prophete 
Vintras) he made a criminally libellous attack upon Marechal and 
the prophet himself. They were accused of perverse sexual 
practices of which Gozzoli himself was suspected. The Abbe 
Geoffroi, the disreputable son of a disreputable father, also took 
a hand in this discreditable business. Too cunning to appear 
openly in the scandal, he supplied Gozzoli with a good deal of 
his poison gas. Vintras, he said, had taught him a ceremonial 
prayer accompanied by a sexual act of a gross character. An 
investigation was made by the correctional police in which they 
were assisted by the Bishop of Bayeux. It is but fair to the bishop 
to add that Vintras and Marechal were unconditionally exonerated. 
The episcopal conscience may have been a little tender in the 
matter of the conviction for fraud for which the bishop was to a 
large extent responsible. 

This incident is significant because it exposes the turgid and 
unhealthy atmosphere in which the whole controversy was con¬ 
ducted. The indefatigable Charvoz was in the thick of it. Declared 
deputy head of the order in 1846, he issued a pastoral letter which 
created a great commotion and split the ranks of the faithful. 

The reason was that, despite condemnation, Vintras still clung 
tenaciously to the remnants of his orthodoxy, and many of his 
order were with him. But he could not escape the evidence of the 
visions, and even the Bishop of Bayeux—who had not seen them 
—could not tell him that he was exceeding his instructions. 

In 1848 the sect was declared heretical. Roman priests were 
ordered to withhold the sacraments from the Vintraists. It was 
then, and then only, that the prophet finally broke with Rome, 
and the white masses began. 
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The sect was, of course, obliged to create its own ministry, 
and the prophet himself became pope. This ministry included 
men and women. A woman writer of the period with strong 
spiritualistic interests has picturesquely described a celebration of 
the Vintras Mass wherein a woman, apparently wearing the same 
vestments as a priest, officiated. Even the emancipated Louise 
Grange who reports this found it ‘strange' to see a woman at the 
altar in this capacity. 

There was renewed trouble with the law in 1852. This was 
openly directed against the religious activities of the sect, and does 
not reflect much credit upon the bishop of the diocese. No moral 
or criminal charge of any kind was made. It was an undisguised 
heresy hunt. Vintras escaped to Belgium. His three deputies, all 
ordained priests, were arrested but were told that they would be 
allowed to return to their dioceses if they renounced their errors. 
Marechal agreed. Hery and Breton refused and escaped to 
England. The fate of Charvoz is uncertain, but he does not seem 
to have been molested. In July 1852 Vintras joined his friends in 
England. 

The ‘Work of Mercy' went on, and developed a fairly vigorous 
life in England. It even spread to some extent in Italy and Spain. 
With a more liberal government in France in 1863 Vintras returned 
and consecrated prelates, among them the Abbe Boullan, who was 
to continue his work. He founded the centre of the White Carmel 
in Florence in 1867, and continued to preach his doctrines from 
Lyon until 1875. O n December 7th of that year he died, and was 
buried in the cemetery of Guillotiere. 


II. The Vision and Creed 

To Vintras, as to Piers Ploughman, the vision was more 
important than the creed. They were alike in this respect if in no 
other. His visions have been dismissed as the crazy delusions of 
an uneducated peasant, but in the result it is not possible to 
dispose of them so easily. They inspired a significant movement of 
religious mysticism which survived for over thirty years in spite 
of determined efforts to suppress it. 

On the night of Monday being May 17 or 18 a frightful dream 
struck a mortal blow at soul and body alike. I was at Sainte-Paix, 
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and there was no-one in the house, though the door was open. I had 
ascended hurriedly to the holy chapel and was about to open the 
door when I saw emblazoned thereon in characters of fire: ‘Dare 
not to enter this place, thou whom I have spewed out of my mouth’ 
... I could not retreat. I fell down overcome on the first step; and 
you can judge of my terror when I saw on every side a vast and deep 
abyss with hideous monsters therein who hailed me as their brother. 
The thought came to me at that moment that the holy archangel 
also once called me his brother. What a difference! His salutation 
caused my soul to leap with the most intense joy; and at theirs I 
writhed in convulsions similar to those which they had experienced 
through the power with which God endowed my cross of grace at 
their apparition on April 28th last. (1840?) 

I tried to cling to something, so that I might not fall into the 
bottomless gulf. I turned to the Mother of God, the divine Mary, 
and called on her to help me. She was deaf to my voice.... Suddenly 
whirlpools of flame rose towards me from that depth wherein I was 
about to fall. I heard yells of ferocious joy, and could pray no 
longer, when a voice more terrible than long echoes of thunder in 
a violent tempest filled my ears, uttering these words: ‘You think 
to overcome me but it is you who are conquered. I have taught 
you to be humble after my manner. Come taste of my sweetness; 
be numbered among my elect, and learn also to know the tyrant of 
heaven; join with us in offering blasphemies and imprecations 
against him; all else is useless, so far as you are concerned.’ Then 
after a scream of laughter the voice added: ‘Behold Mary, her 
whom you called your shield against us; behold her gracious 
smile, and listen to her gentle voice.’ 

Dear friend, I saw her above the abyss; her eyes of celestial blue 
were filled with fire, her red lips were violet, her mild and divine 
voice had become terrible, and like a thunderbolt she hurled these 
words at me: ‘Writhe, proud one, in those fiery regions inhabited 
by demons!’ 

All my blood flowed back to my heart; it seemed that the hour 
had struck wherein an earthly hell was to replace the hell that is 
eternal. I could still utter a few words of the Ave Maria. How the 
time passed I know not, but on returning the servant was asleep 
and said that it was late. O, if only I revealed to the enemies of the 
Work of Mercy that which passes in me, would they not cry victory? 
They would say that here indeed is evidence of monomania. Would 
God that it were so, for I should have less to lament. And yet fear 
nothing; if God will not hear my voice when it pleads my own 
cause, I will pray to him to double my sufferings, on condition that 
he hides them from my enemies. 
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It is not surprising that a man having these alarming experi¬ 
ences should try to save himself from being ground between the 
upper and the nether millstones. There is no essential difference 
between the religious experiences of Vintras and, say, those of a 
Swedenborg or a Blake, but Vintras had not the same kind of 
equipment for dealing with them. Remaining at heart a Catholic, 
he interpreted the conflict in terms of Catholic and Satanic 
ceremonial. 

The church of Satan is decorated with diabolic figures. In 
niches and on the altars stand images of devils, male and female. 
On the high altar with its tabernacle sits the familiar figure of the 
goat. There are sixty-six infernal acolytes with censers. In place 
of incense the thuribles burn belladonna, savin and rue. The 
celebrant enters and mounts to the altar naked. There he vests 
himself in alb and chasuble decorated with hieroglyphics and 
obscene characters. On the altar is a ciborium containing hosts 
and a chalice with wine. The celebrant makes his offering to the 
goat who furiously demands sacramental sustenance. 

The Mass of the Goat is not the only black rite with which the 
prophet has to contend. There are renegade priests who offer a 
sacrifice to Ammon-Ra, an infernal ritualist who also demands 
that a naked girl shall lie on the altar while the sacrifice is offered. 
This was a vision of a mass offered in Paris on February 28th, 

1855- 

It is against such atrocities that the intention of Vintras’ 
white masses are directed. When he says them the 'fluid’ of his 
spirit invades the infernal temples. 

The Black Mass priest trembles: 

‘It is he. I cannot resist the power of his spirit, and his 
inspired word and commandment. His power is greater than 
yours.’ 

Much irritated, Ammon-Ra commands his servant to proceed 
with the office, and wrestle with the intruder. As a last resort the 
priest pulls the cross from the altar and tramples the sacramental 
bread under his feet. His deacon, terrified, asks if he can bind the 
adverse spirit sent against him by Vintras. Every device proves to 
be useless. The ceremony ends in confusion, the victory being 
with the prophet. 

If this evidence is taken literally, it reads like the hallucinations 
of a paranoiac; but there is a good deal to suggest that these 
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highly coloured pictures are symbolical expressions of his opinion 
of the Roman Church. The harlot, for instance, looks very much 
like her who sits upon the seven hills. Nor is this all. At one point 
in the infernal ceremonies so graphically described a young acolyte 
or member of the congregation makes some observations which 
suggest that the priest of Ammon-Ra and, in particular, the higher 
ranks of the Roman clergy are very closely associated if not 
identified with each other. 

The Vintras creed was something more than a belief in the 
efficacy of white magic, but this was clearly the direction in which 
it was developing. Later it was to become a kind of boxing match 
between the white and the black magicians. The Abbe Boullan 
who followed Charvoz as chief prelate of the ‘Work of Mercy’ was 
openly charged with the practice of magic, and, as we shall see, 
his death was attributed to the attacks of black magicians. 

Dr. Johannes (as he called himself), last pope of the ‘Work of 
Mercy’, was almost as remarkable a personality as the prophet 
himself. Like Charvoz, he was a man of some intellectual dis¬ 
tinction, and he was a trained theologian. An uncompromising 
dualist, he reads as if he regarded good and evil as abstractions. 
It is therefore all the more singular that he should have entertained 
a belief in magic apparently so infantile that his good faith would 
be in doubt but for the fact that he was credulous in excellent 
company. 

The belief in magic is easier to understand when it is recalled 
that what we now call spiritualism was becoming a serious cult 
in France early in the 19th century. It influenced Vintras him¬ 
self and took a much stronger hold upon mystical imaginations 
at the time of his death when spiritualistic phenomena were 
beginning to attract a great deal of attention. With this in mind, 
the faith, the creed and the passing of Dr. Johannes take on a less 
fabulous aspect. 

We might go a little further and remind ourselves that in the 
light of modern psychical research and parapsychology, the 
credulousness of these 19th-century mystics and the apparent 
absurdity of much they said and did may, in fact, have had 
some rough correspondence to a real situation. Today those who 
deny the possibility of the existence of forces in the universe 
normally beyond the reach of our senses, and of techniques 
whereby we can, at least exceptionally, achieve contact with them, 
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can quite justly be accused of obscurantism. Of course, this does 
not commit us to the literal acceptance of the dreams of Vintras, 
nor convince anyone that the Abbe Boullan died from anything 
but natural causes, but it does entitle us to doubt the infallibility of 
the 19th-century rationalist when he declared that evil was nothing 
more than ignorance, and the spiritual world a superstitious 
invention. 


III. The Passing of Dr. Johannes 

In Le Figaro of January 7th, 1893, an article appeared written 
by Philippe Auquier, a minor art critic of some distinction. The 
subject of it was the Abbe Boullan, that ‘Dr. Johannes’, successor 
to Vintras as the chief prelate of his sect. He died suddenly at 
Lyon on January 4th. 

Without being a partisan, the author defends the memory of 
the gentle scholarly eccentric, and says of him that he was the 
great apostle of ‘the most obscure problems of the supernatural’. 
Following the account given by the novelist Huysmans, he 
describes the Abbe’s white mass which he said before an altar 
surmounted by a tabernacle and cross upon which was the sign 
of the Tetragram. He was vested in a crimson alb with a red and 
white cord and a curious white chasuble with the panel in front 
designed in the form of an inverted cross. There was a silver 
chalice on the altar and unleavened bread. 

The client seeking release from the evils of black magic stood 
on the celebrant’s left. Placing his left hand on his head, the 
priest calls upon Saint Michael and his angels to release his client 
from the clutches of the evil spirit. He then gives him communion. 

Auquier adds that his readers would be very surprised to 
learn the name of a Parisian who had been relieved almost 
immediately of a grave illness by means of this exorcism. Fie 
remarks significantly that the victim believed that his troubles 
were due to the work of some Rosicrucians who were his enemies. 
The author names Stanislas de Guaita, a notorious person and 
professor of black magic who was head of the Rosicrucians in 
Paris. 

It was one of the sorties of literary battles between the black and 
the white magicians. If Auquier gives a broad hint of his suspicions, 
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Huysmans and his friend the poet Jules Bois, also an expert in 
these matters, make a direct accusation. They accuse the redoubt¬ 
able Guaita of murder. On January 9th Bois had published in 
Gil Bias a letter from the Abbe Boullan to Huysmans and a simple 
and curiously moving account of the death of the old Abbe which 
he had direct from Huysmans and Madame Thibault, a disciple, 
and a medium: 


Qtiis est dens ? 

Lyon, Jan. 2nd, 1893 

My very dear friend Huysmans, 

I have received your letter with great joy in which you 
send me your good wishes for the New Year. This fateful time opens 
with sombre omens. The figures 8—9—3 form a combination which 
foreshadows bad news. 


Jan. 3rd. 

I wrote nothing more yesterday, waiting as I was for a letter 
from dear Madame Thibault, but during the night a terrible thing 
happened. At 3 o’clock in the morning I awoke suffocating. I called 
out twice, ‘Madame Thibault. I am suffocating!’ She heard me, 
but when she arrived, I was unconscious. From 3 to 3.30, I was 
between life and death. 

At Saint Maximon Madame Thibault dreamt of Guaita 
(Stanislas de Guaita) and in the morning a black bird of death 
cried out. It was the herald of the attack. M. Misme also dreamt 
the same. At 4 o’clock I slept again, the danger was past. 

That Madame Thibault had had a presentiment that all was 
not well with the Abbe was certainly true. Without having 
received any concrete message she had hurried to the house of 
Misme, the architect, where the Abbe Boullan lodged. This was 
the account she sent to Huysmans of the death of Dr. Boullan: 

After he had drunk a cup of tea, he breathed more easily. I relit 
the fire and warmed a shirt for him; he put it on and seemed to 
return to his normal state. He got up as usual and began to write his 
article for La Lumiere which Madame Louise Grange (a well known 
spiritualist) had asked him to do. Then he wrote a letter to a friend. 
Fie wanted to take this to the post himself. I would not allow that 
telling him that it was too cold. 
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Dinner time came. He sat down, ate well, and seemed very 
cheerful. Afterwards he paid his usual visit to his friends, Les Dames 
G . . . When he returned he asked me if I should soon be ready for 
prayer. We offered prayer and a few minutes afterwards he seemed 
ill at ease. He exclaimed, ‘What is that?* After saying this he 
collapsed. M. Misme and I had only time to support him and 
help him to his chair where he could rest during the prayers which 
I cut short so as to get him to bed more quickly. 

His chest was congested and his breathing very difficult. In the 
midst of his struggles his heart and liver were affected. He said, ‘I 
am dying. Farewell. 5 I said to him, ‘But, Father, you are not going 
to die. What about the book you have written? You must finish it. 5 
He was pleased that I said that to him and he asked for Teau de 
salut 5 . Having taken a mouthful he said, ‘This will save me. 5 I did 
not feel unduly anxious, because we had seen him so often recover 
after having been near to the gates of death. I thought this danger 
would pass. 

I said, ‘Father, how are you? 5 Then I realized he could no 
longer speak. I-Ie gave me a last look of farewell. He seemed in 
agony. It lasted barely two minutes, and he was dead. 

Those unversed in the occult sciences might think that there 
was nothing in this inconsistent with a verdict of natural death. 
Dr. Boullan was not a young man. He had led an extremely active 
life in which he had made great calls upon his nervous energy. 
Angina pectoris and heart failure seem to be the obvious explana¬ 
tion. 

It was much too obvious for the distinguished author of A 
Rebours and Ld-bas. He sees in this sudden death the sinister hand 
of the brethren of the Rosy Cross. They had murdered the Abbe, 
and not content with that, they were attacking him. Every morning 
he was awakened, as it were, by heavy blows from invisible fists. 
Huysmans admits the highly strung nature of his constitution 
which might suggest that these experiences were subjective. But 
there is indisputable proof of their objectivity. His cat—not at all 
a highly strung animal—was affected in exactly the same way. 

The charge did not go unanswered. In a reasoned if indignant 
reply in Gil Bias of January 15th, M. Guaita denies the black 
magic and declares that he never attacked the Abbe Boullan 
except with his pen. Fie refers to a formidable work under the 
rather sinister title of The Serpent of Gejiesis of which he was the 
author. Seventy-two pages of the first volume which runs to more 
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than five hundred are devoted to an exposure of the prophet 
Vintras and his successor, Dr. Boullan. It is ominously sub-titled 
The Temple of Satan. 

To draw any definite conclusion from these thrusts and 
counter-thrusts is difficult except that they suggest that there was 
no love lost between the white and the black magicians. The 
controversy went on through many issues. In a last resort it can 
be broken down into the simple formula: ‘And you’re another.’ 

History was repeating itself. Vintras had been excommunicated 
for worshipping strange gods. He had retorted by branding the 
orthodox priesthood as the votaries of Satan. Now, the opposing 
orders of occultists were each accusing the other of being the 
Devil’s clients. The scholarly if rather cranky theologian over 
whose body they were contending, perhaps with unconscious 
irony (or perhaps not) had made the only really pertinent comment. 
At the head of all his correspondence appear the words: Quis est 
dens? He even spells dens with a small d. 

This marks Dr. Johannes down as a typical product of his 
period. His theology was the reflexion of an attitude which had 
degraded the old principalities and powers to the level of con¬ 
flicting impersonal forces. Singular though it is, this agnostic 
attitude does not seem to be incompatible with superstition cruder 
and more irrational than formal theology. Many of those no longer 
convinced of divine omnipotence seem to have had no difficulty 
in believing that M. Guaita could imprison a familiar spirit in an 
ornate cabinet, and that black birds of ill-omen could be the 
heralds of death by magic. Even Vintras to whom good and evil 
were still intensely personal matters could believe in the flow of 
spiritual ‘fluids’. It was a pseudo-scientific conception which was 
an attempt to harmonize the mechanics of the spiritual world 
with those of the physical universe. His successor took the matter 
a stage further. Boullan’s ceremonial techniques suggest that their 
function was to harness and utilize forces to the practical exclusion 
of an appeal for intervention by divine powers. 

Boullan’s white masses were a symptom, not, as he might 
have liked to think, the cause, of a sharp decline in the Satanic 
prestige in the 19th century. Even the Black Masses reported 
by Huysmans and the atrocities of his Canon Docre are but pale 
shadows of the dark splendours of earlier centuries. We shall find 
the Devil emerging presently in quite another shape. The gilded 
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Luciferian youth beloved of Diana Vaughan looks highly respect¬ 
able beside the proletarian goat of the Middle Ages. 

At a time when respectability meant so much even Satan was 
expected to conform to the conventional pattern. Evil, everyone 
thought, was no longer a ‘thing in itself’ but a mere process 
moving towards what was best in the best of all possible worlds. 
There are some people who think that certain events which have 
occurred in these present years of grace have failed to confirm the 
validity of this amiable and optimistic theory. This is a matter 
to which we shall return in a brief conclusion. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE WHITE MAGICIAN 

The screen of the choir opens in response to the knocking of a 
hand thrust out of a huge mantle. From the folds of it emerge three 
books. The wearer of the mantle places them symetrically upon the 
altar in the middle and at each end. 

The clock strikes twelve. 

At the twelfth stroke, the black coped priest extends his hands in 
the form of a cross. He stands rigid, silently invoking the magic 
powers. . . . 

Four o’clock. The flames of the great candles waver. The cele¬ 
brant goes back to the sacristry to vest himself with maniple, stole 
and chasuble. He covers the chalice with a black veil, a chalice mixed 
in reverse, first the water and then the wine. He takes also a re¬ 
liquary closed with three seals. It contains three human heads so 
old that they might be the skulls of the first sons of Adam. Legend 
names them Gaspard, Melchior and Balthazar. 

‘Great astrologers,’ mutters the priest, ‘your dust prophesies. 
The flame of your hearts still inspires; and the more because you 
are dust, and your hearts have gathered the wisdom found beyond 
the tomb.’ 

The priest begins to say the gospel of St. John, reversing the 
sense. He says instead of ‘The word was made flesh’, ‘The flesh was 
made the Word.’ 

The celebrant takes some of the dust from the reliquary and 
puts it into the chalice. . . . 

‘Be blessed, bread of death, blessed a thousand times more than 
the bread of life, for you have not been harvested by any human 
hands nor did any human creature mill and grind you. It is the evil 
god alone who took you to the mill of the sepulchre, so that you 
should thus become the bread of revelation.’ 

The celebrant takes the host and mixes it with more dust from 
the reliquary. He eats and drinks the bread and wine. 

After dragging the cross from the altar, he tears of! his vest¬ 
ments, and tramples them under his naked feet. 

‘O cross, I cast you down, in memory of the ancient Master of 
the Temple, because you are the instrument of torture of Jesus. I 
cast you down because you preach punishment and shame to those 
who would emancipate themselves and repudiate slavery. I cast 
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you down because your reign is finished, and it is no longer neces¬ 
sary for men to return to darkness and despair. They can arise to 
find the spirit of the Mani which is the Holy Ghost. 5 

Looking down at the torn vestments and at the discarded orna¬ 
ments, the celebrant says: 

‘These ornaments, badges of authority, serve only to conceal 
the nakedness which is alone agreeable to God and Our Lady. 
You remind men of the lie of the false apostle Peter. 5 

There is a long silence, and then the priest again takes up his 
incantations. 

‘Life listen; Death speak. 5 

He regards the relics. 

‘All powerful dust that from the east came to salute the star, 
Jesus of the Mani. 

‘First you, Gaspard, who bring riches to relieve our poverty, 
give us the wisdom of the future and the precious gift of your 
counsel. 

‘You, Melchior, proud old man of the long beard, you who offer 
incense to humility. 

‘You, Balthazar, who are the closest to us, you who love the 
Queen of the Sabbat. Unloose the all powerful passion of my senses, 
wed me to blind ecstasy that I shall be inspired, if not by grace, at 
least by desire. 5 

This curious passage is Jules Bois’ version of what he calls 
‘Vain Observance’. It appears in his book, Le Satanisme , published 
in 1896. The theme of it was a description and classification of the 
rites and ceremonies wherewith Satan has been worshipped. 
Perhaps it ought not to be expected of a poet that he should 
produce documents and evidence. His rapportage is an imaginative 
reconstruction, but it cannot be said that it had no relation to 
reality. The author was a student and scholar of the esoteric and 
occult, and his impressions agree substantially with the facts as 
far as they are known. 

Bois gives few names, and no dates. But for the preface it 
might be assumed that his motive in writing was to produce a 
poetic tour de force of which Satanism, as a theology, was the 
inspiration. The preface, however, was written by Huysmans, 
renowned author of A Rebours and La-bas . Its theme was the 
reported thefts of the Host from a number of churches, particu¬ 
larly in Paris, with the implication that Satan was being worshipped 
in the French capital still. Iluysmans had at that time made his 
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submission to the Catholic Church. This imprimatur suggests 
that he thought that this discussion of Satanism had something 
more than an historic significance. It also gives Le Satanisme a 
nebulous aura of near-orthodoxy which it certainly would not 
otherwise have had. 

‘Dr. Bataille’ (Chap. XXII) was playing his part of outraged 
orthodoxy to perfection when he exhibited Jules Bois in his chamber 
of horrors. Apart from the text, The Devil in the igth Century was 
lavishly enriched not only with illustrations of the supernatural 
works of the Father of Lies, but with portraits of his lieutenants to be 
found among the Freemasons, the occultists and spiritualists. An 
excellent portrait of the poet appears alongside that of another 
Satanic client, Stanislas de Guaita. They are included as represen¬ 
tative of the white and the black magic, and both are denounced 
as the Devil’s servants and advocates. 

In fact, it was true that Jules Bois sat on the theological fence. 
It is very easy to dismiss the Rite of Vain Observance as a flight 
of fantastic imagination, but fabulous as it appears, it has a real 
correspondence to a contemporary situation. 

The ceremonies of vain observance symbolize the old dualism, 
but it has, somehow, a new look. After muttering the gospel of 
St. John, the priest consecrates the bread of death, and makes his 
communion with it, but this is only a prelude to the pulling down 
and tearing off of the ornaments which are the symbols of ‘punish¬ 
ment and shame to those who would emancipate themselves and 
repudiate slavery’. A Cathar or Manichaean of the 14th century 
would have been astonished if his ceremonies of vain observance 
had been interpreted with words like these. The notion that evil 
could suffer death, was temporal, and that good alone was eternal 
would have been unintelligible to him. 

Even if it is not an essentially modern conception that evil is 
a process and not a thing, it is certain that 19th-century science 
gave the theory a tremendous impetus. Many of the contemporary 
theologies followed suit. Christian science, for example, so 
appropriately named, triumphantly disposed of the Devil by the 
simple process of dismissing evil itself as a mere illusion. Jules 
Bois’ theology was not as thoroughgoing as this, but his champion¬ 
ship of the Abbe Boullan suggests that it had more in common 
with the Christian scientists than the ancient Cathar mysteries. 
The Abbe Boullan dealt with evil as if it were a process which 
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could be neutralized by an opposite process. This magical tech¬ 
nique was raised to the status of a science, so that it is not 
surprising to find Jules Bois discussing and describing Boullan’s 
methods in much the same way as a chemist might describe a 
laboratory experiment. Yet it seems odd that a man who headed 
his correspondence 'Oiiis est deusV should include among the 
apparatus of his profession the vestments of a Manichaean priest 
and unleavened hosts embossed with a representation of the 
crucifixion surrounded by ambiguous hieroglyphics. 

It would carry us too far to try and develop all the implications 
of this confusing situation, more labyrinthine in its inconsistent 
and divided patterns than anything that an old-fashioned Cathar 
might have worked out; and it would be labour lost as well, for 
there could be no final conclusion. In the 19th century unorthodox 
religions, like many other things, were mass-produced. Heretical 
theology from early Christian times until the Reformation was 
complex and confusing enough, but its sources were confined to 
two or three main streams. They became divided in the 19th 
century into two or three hundred tributaries. To try and trace 
them all would be to weave a pattern so vast and muddled that 
nothing could be made of it. 

But the central theme is clear. The unorthodox Satan got rid 
of his goat skin, and took on a more respectable appearance. 
Lucifer the Lightbringer becomes an athletic young man with 
picturesque wings and well-developed muscles, and even 
Dr. Bataille’s imaginative picture of his appearance at certain 
kinds of spiritualistic seances in correctly cut evening clothes 
had some correspondence to the popular conception of him. This 
permanent transformation of the old Satan into Lucifer was a 
reflection of what the ‘Satanic’ theology had learnt from ‘scientific 
enlightenment’ and the theory of evolution as conceived at that 
time. Everything, even the spirit of evil, was in the process of 
changing into something else. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that a figure so much in accord 
with the spirit of his period should have become involved in 
litigation. In 1895 a su ^ was begun by a lady named Mile Claraz 
against a Parisian newspaper. Her complaint was that the paper 
had expressly reported or implied that she was a worshipper of 
Satan, that this statement was defamatory, and had severely 
damaged her reputation. 
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That this was true could not be denied. A reputedly devout 
Catholic, she had been excommunicated, and she had incurred 
the odium of a wide circle of distinguished Catholic friends and 
acquaintances. Mile Claraz claimed substantial damages. 

The circumstances were peculiar. The lady, a spinster of 
previously blameless reputation, had a notorious and scandalous 
brother-in-law, who was the founder of a select cult of Lucifer. 
On the side of a rocky cliff included in some of his property the 
Superior had caused a large cave to be hewn out, and in this 
secret place the rites of the cult, which began to attract numerous 
disciples, were performed. There is no reason to doubt the truth 
of this. Luciferian sects are well known to have had a certain 
vogue in the 19th century, particularly in France, many of them 
being attached to deviationist branches of Freemasonry. It is 
probable that for many of the worshippers (so to call them) these 
rites had no real theological significance at all. Their lightbringer 
was a reflexion of violent anti-clerical feelings and the rival of the 
divinity of conservative and royalist. 

But this was not the kind of analysis that a rigidly orthodox 
spinster was likely to apply to such a thing. Horrified that her 
brother-in-law should have become a high priest of Satan she 
began an organized attempt to pluck this brand from the burning. 
It was, in fact, given in evidence that she was the promoter of an 
anti-Satanic organization of which she became treasurer. Her 
efforts were recognized and blessed by high ecclesiastical authority. 

It seems strange that a woman of this determined calibre 
should have so far weakened as to give an erring brother-in-law 
financial assistance when his ‘little religion’ got into financial 
difficulties in which he was personally deeply involved. That is 
what Mile Claraz in fact did. tier action was rather naturally 
misunderstood to the great profit of her enemies and critics. The 
full nature of the libel complained of was that using as cover the 
championship of orthodox religion, she had collected substantial 
funds which were then applied to bolster up a Satanic cult. What 
was worse was the suggestion that Mile Claraz was a secret high 
priestess of the Order. Her ceremonial duties were described, 
leaving as little as possible to the imagination. They suggested 
grave doubts not only of her orthodoxy but of her chastity. It 
was, in particular, the second accusation—no less damaging 
because it could not be proved—that was the cause of her disgrace. 
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Mile Claraz, as she deserved, emerged the victor in this affair. 
But her fortunes are less significant than the light that her troubles 
cast upon the Satanic portrait of the 19th centuiy. The vast and 
sinister figure which had terrified or delighted men in past ages of 
faith had greatly shrunken in stature, to be replaced by a middle- 
class personality of formal and almost innocuous appearance. 
Perhaps men create devils in their own image. 

Looking at the 19th century in perspective, its superficial 
complacency and the almost childish belief of the middle classes, 
under the guidance of scientific apostles, in the ‘inevitability of 
progress’ and the elimination of evil by scientific conquest now 
seems a little absurd to us who live in a more dangerous age. It 
left its mark of unfitness either for heaven or hell upon increasing 
numbers, and its quality upon their concept of supernatural 
powers. 

But what it could not destroy was the concept of dualism which 
lurks in men’s consciousness through all ages. It had merely 
changed its shape as it is changing its shape today. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE LAST OF THE MANICHAEANS 

Henneker said of Charles Marie-George Iluysmans that his 
firmament was blotted with black stars. This rhetorical judgment 
is too epigrammatic to be anything more than suggestive, but it 
is in harmony with the descriptive portrait drawn by Havelock 
Ellis in his Affir??iatio?is. 

I can recall an evening spent in M. Huysmans 5 company. His 
face, with the sensitive luminous eyes, reminded one of Beaude- 
laire’s portraits, the face of a resigned and benevolent Mephis- 
topheles who has discovered the absurdity of the divine order, but 
who has no wish to make any improper use of his discovery. He 
talked in low and even tones, never eagerly, without any emphasis 
or gesture, not addressing any special person; human imbecility 
was the burden of nearly all that he said, while a faint twinkle of 
amused wonderment lit up his eyes. And throughout all his books 
until almost the last Teternelle betise de Phumanite’ is the ever 
recurring refrain. . . . 

His sensitive ear is alive to the gentlest ripple of nature, and it 
jars on him; it becomes the deafening Niagara of the incessant 
deluge of human foolishness; all his art is the research for a Heaven 
where the voice of nature shall be heard no more. 

It is a curious reflexion upon English critical thought of the 
19th century that it could dismiss Baudelaire as a decadent, and 
that Huysmans’ ‘Satanism’—among those who had even heard 
of him—should have been thought almost unmentionable. This 
was the best reputation that a great poet and a literary Olympian 
could earn. Although we are less concerned with Huysmans’ great 
achievements as a writer than with his Satanism, with him, as 
with his great predecessor, it is impossible to separate one from 
the other. Both were inspired, if not obsessed, with the conception 
of evil; yet neither was an evil man, and Baudelaire at least was 
intensely conscious of a moral purpose. The situation of Huysmans 
is more difficult to appreciate, but he was certainly never the 
client of the Satanism he so savagely describes in his books. Nor 
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CHAPTER XXII 


‘DR. BATAILLE’ 

In 1877 a student of the Faculty of Medicine of the University 
of Montpellier, then as now, the most distinguished in France for 
the study of medicine, published a thesis for the diploma of doctor 
entitled Essai sur la gastro-hysterotomie, operation Cesarienne , 
consideree ail point de vne chirugical et statistique. Without being 
brilliant, it was a careful and conscientious piece of work, and 
‘thorough’ in that dubious sense generally associated with German 
academic work. The author was, in fact, either of German birth 
or extraction. His name was Charles Hacks. This first excursion 
into authorship does not suggest that the writer was later to be 
associated with as brilliant and sustained a confidence trick as 
that of Baron Munchausen. 

Nor was his first full-length book written fourteen years 
later at all in the Munchausen style. La Mer was a handsomely 
produced volume most beautifully illustrated by Fillol whose 
art is a good deal more exciting than the text of the book. It was 
a sober, careful and extremely well informed account of the 
work and organization of the French Mercantile Marine. As a 
ship’s doctor to the Compagnie des Messageries Maritimes, 
Hacks had an intimate and first-hand knowledge of the Merchant 
Navy. 

In 1893, he published Le Geste. Finely produced and illus¬ 
trated by Lornot, it is an important contribution to an interesting 
subject. The writing has greater vitality than anything set down 
in La Mer , and it ends with a paragraph of ironic significance 
having regard to the doctor’s other activities at the very time 
Le Geste appeared : 

Laissons-Py grimacer en paix. Rire ou col&re, joie ou peur, 
grimace ou geste chez Phomme, comme chez la marionnette, tout 
est artificiel, tout est faux. Tout 9a, e’est du carton. 

For he was then making grimaces and gestures to an open- 
mouthed public of a very different character. To what extent 
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point of view that the methods of the physical sciences, as they 
were understood in the 19th century, would prove sufficient to 
explain the mechanism of the whole universe. 

It is in some ways surprising that Huysmans should, although 
at long last, have found a haven in the Roman Church, and it 
would be very interesting to know if he ever really felt at home 
there. All his tampering with magic, and his occult experimenta¬ 
tion, suggest a belief in the theory of roughly equal and opposite 
forces regulating the universe (if it can be called that) without any 
final resolution of the contradiction. But in spite of that his later 
writings show that he thought of man’s life as a pilgrimage even 
if it were towards a dim and receding goal. Huysmans altogether 
lacked the tremendous optimism of Bunyan, and both in his 
Manichaean and Catholic phases he would strongly have dis¬ 
approved of his theology, but John Bunyan’s views upon pil¬ 
grimages in general, and his own in particular, might have struck 
some chord in that fastidious mind and not too responsive heart: 

He who would valiant be, 

Sure against disaster, 

Let him continually 
Follow the Master. 

There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him then relent 
From his avowed intent 
To be a pilgrim. . . . 
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perhaps this element in his singular make-up which urged him to 
try and create the non-existent machinery, and to turn to white 
magic to oppose the black. 

In Ld-bas Durtal adopts his customary attitude of detachment 
to Dr. Johannes, and his ‘Sacrifice of Glory' which the astrologer, 
Gevingey, enthusiastically calls the ‘Mass of the future', but in 
fact he became the close ally and friend of the Abbe Boullan who 
was this same Dr. Johannes, and he used his mystical apparatus 
of charm and consecrated element to make available just that 
extra potency wherewith the white could overneutralize the black. 
It was his conception of the means whereby the methods of the 
experimental sciences could be applied to the study of super¬ 
natural forces. He and his friend Jules Bois were collaborators 
in this research for the absolute, and it is not surprising that both 
should have been the pupils of the Abbe Boullan. 

This search for experimental evidence pointing to the existence 
of opposing forces of good and evil was a reflection of Huysmans’ 
violent reaction against what he conceived to be the rationalist 
conception of the problem. He thought it made men fit for neither 
heaven nor hell. Goodness and wickedness he could understand; 
he had no use for a rationalistic bourgeois respectability. His early 
life had developed against that background, and he had revolted 
from the first. When writing his first novels in what some critics 
have surprisingly called the ‘materialistic' phase (as if materialism 
and realism were the same thing) it was disgust which inspired 
him. Adrien and Cyprien in En Menage are not exposed as good 
or bad; they are dismissed as futile. And later, in Ld-bas , the girl 
Hyacinthe is cast off not on account of her ‘Satanism' but because 
she was amoral rather than wicked. 

He became involved with the motley of occultism and astrology 
and much else besides for the same reason. It could truly be said 
then, and can be said now, that students of the occult offered a 
continual challenge to the presumption of infallibility which 19th- 
century science was sometimes liable to affect in spheres which 
were not within its ambit. They appealed then, as they do now, 
to their own experimental methods. Whatever we may think of 
the original means, they were justified in the result. It is very 
doubtful if contemporary researches into the problem of para¬ 
psychology and extra-sensory perception would have developed 
to the extent they have, had there not existed a challenge to the 
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cracked, but as if to set off the squalor, the place is lit with 
sanctuary lamps of gilded bronze, and there is an altar of a 
conventional type with its tabernacle, linen and ornaments. There 
is a crucifix with a ‘grotesque and squalid’ figure having a 
strangely elongated neck. 

The Satanic Canon Docre wears a red biretta decorated with 
red bison’s horns, and a red chasuble on the back of which is 
embroidered a triangle surrounded with a design formed of 
saffron, sorrel and spurge. Within the triangle is a he-goat with 
his head down to charge. Powdered and painted servers are in 
attendance. To this artificial confusion are added the para¬ 
phernalia of witchcraft. Before the ‘consecration’ chafing dishes 
are brought which burn noxious herbs. They reduce a congrega¬ 
tion, mainly of women, to frenzy. 

If this were rapportage of things actually seen, the rite itself 
was one which some fanatical Cathar or Bogomil might have 
celebrated. Superimposed upon the orthodox rite is a blasphemous 
litany and prayers. The dishonouring of the Host replaces the 
elevation while the priest calls loudly upon the god of ‘reason and 
justice’. 

Had the fastidious author but known it, this was a reflexion 
of his intellectual picture of the precarious balance of opposing 
forces in the universe in which the humanity he so much despised 
was hopelessly entangled. The same attitude is reflected in his 
far from sympathetic portrait of Hyacinthe Chantelouve. She is 
what we should now call the split personality living the good and 
evil life by turns with an almost unconscious sangfroid. On the 
one hand attractive, well modulated and as fastidious as himself; on 
the other, surrounded by the sordid confusion of the ex-Ursuline 
convent, her voice becomes ‘unnaturally guttural’ when the 
name of Satan is mentioned, and in the same tones she cries out 
to the unpleasant celebrant at the end of the rite, ‘Here is the 
savour of the Sabbat.’ 

What Ellis described as Huysmans’ conception of ‘the ab¬ 
surdity of the divine order’ seems to square with his intellectual 
dualism. His subsequent behaviour rather confirms this. Huys¬ 
mans had not spent his middle years as a highly placed civil 
servant for nothing. Indeed his attitude to Satanism seems some¬ 
times to suggest that of a frustrated official faced with some extra- 
legal enormity with which no regulation exists to deal. It was 
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Ld-bas and that he had better refer to the evidence of Durtal, 
the chief character in that book. This is all that the most 
inquisitive and persevering ever got for their pains. 

We may never know the literal truth of that matter, and it 
is not very important. The author of Ld-bas was positively 
convinced that these rites were practiced, but this was less 
significant to him as a fact than as a symbol of the ignorance and 
degradation of the animal called man. Huysmans feared and 
hated the natural order, and he seems to have thought its creation 
to have been a kind of divine oversight. He was a Manichaean 
who had brought the Manichaean doctrine up to date. It derived 
from a scepticism and a detached disgust which was a typical 
product of his period. 

Apart from whether or not Huysmans had first-hand knowledge 
of it, there is no finally conclusive evidence that the worship he 
describes ever took place at all. In spite of the sharpness of his 
critical faculties and his great insight, Satanism became, par¬ 
ticularly in his later years, almost an obsessional preoccupation 
with him because it reflected the unredeemable folly of Everyman. 
He was full of that intellectual spleen which deprives men of the 
gifts of a sense of proportion and of charity from which derive a 
sound judgment in all things. To whatever extent it may have 
been founded on fact, he made a legend of his Black Mass. 

The hero of Ld-bas , Durtal’s pilgrimage Satanwards begins 
in a jolting cab going from the direction of the Pont Neuf, 
perhaps, hard by St. Sulpice to the rue de Vaugirard. With him 
is his mistress Hyacinthe Chantelouve. She is silent and almost 
hostile, and he can feel the coldness of her hand through the 
glove. The vehicle turns into a dark side street. They get out 
and are admitted through a wicket gate when the girl unveils her 
face to the concierge. There is a garden, and at the end of it 
a building called the Chapel. 

The author spares us nothing. If that were his title, the 
verger is a young man with a painted face, a puffy and watery 
eye, and a mincing and affected voice. In the gloom, Durtal is 
warned to mind the steps, three of them, which descend 
treacherously to the floor of the chapel. 

The chapel, once part of a suppressed Ursuline convent, had 
served as a barn to store fodder. It reeks of decay, the beams of 
the ceiling being roughly tarred. The walls are mouldering and 
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did he write for the sake of a succes de scandale as some of his 
enemies suggested. 

The excellence of Huysmans’ literary craftsmanship is bound 
up with his acutely critical observation; its strength stems from 
his disgust. Perhaps it is seen at its best in the heavy and rather 
dreary magnificence of En Route . Lacking the moral stamina of 
his master, Baudelaire, he lacked also his creative inspiration. In 
his great tour de force he required about 80,000 words to make 
clear the motives of a pilgrimage which the poet could compass 
in less than 200: 

C’est la mort qui console, helas! et qui fait vivre; 

C’est le but de la vie, et c’est le seul espoir 
Qui, comme un elixir, nous monte et enivre, 

Et nous donne le coeur de marcher jusqu’au soir. 

A travers la tempete, et la neige, et le givre, 

C’est la clarte vibrante a notre horizon noir; 

C’est l’auberge fameuse inscrite sur le livre, 

Ou l’on pourra manger, et dormir, et s’asseoir; 

C’est un ange qui tient dans ses doigts magnetiques 
Le sommeil et le don de reves extatiques, 

Et qui refait le lit des gens pauvres et nus; 

C’est la gloire des Dieux, c’est le grenier mystique, 

C’est la bourse du pauvre et sa patrie antique, 

C’est le portique ouvert sur les Cieux inconnus! 

It is an ill wind which blows no one any good. The cold and 
searching blast of Huysmans’ criticism explores the phenomenon 
of Satanism in some respects more thoroughly than ever before. 
Despite his unwillingness or inability to produce documentary 
and direct evidence, it is difficult to doubt the essential truth of 
his reports even presented as they are in the guise of fiction. 

Pluysmans was certainly no Dr. Bataille, yet his evidence, if 
less suspect, is hardly less ambiguous than that of The Devil in 
the igth Century . In spite of careful research, it has never been 
proved whether or not Huysmans ever attended a Black Mass. 
Faced with a direct challenge on the subject, he used always to 
evade the question by reminding the enquirer that he had written 
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he was really responsible for conjuring up The Devil in the igth 
Century is an interesting and debatable problem. But Dr. Hacks 
cannot escape the responsibility of having at least signed a preface 
entitled Revelations of an Occultist, the form of it being ‘Dr. 
Bataille at Paris on 29th September, 1892, the feast of St. 
Michael’. This preface not only establishes but draws attention 
to the identity of its author for the first sentences mention his 
official connexion with the Compagnie des Messageries Maritimes. 
The object was to guarantee the veracity of all that followed. 
Here was a respectable physician who had travelled in many 
parts of the world, and who had actually witnessed the things 
reported. 

All the astounding revelations are designed to illustrate the 
general thesis that throughout the world Satan was being wor¬ 
shipped more devoutly and on a greater scale than ever before 
in the world’s history, and that the Black Mass was being cele¬ 
brated by devotees from Hong Kong to Paris. At page 123 in the 
first volume of the book, the author gets off to a flying start. He 
is in Calcutta and under the guidance of three high and secret 
initiates of Freemasonry, Messrs. Cresponi, Hobbs and Walder, 
sinister brethren of some innermost circle, he witnesses the 
Marriage of the Monkeys in the Sanctuary of the Phoenix and 
the ‘parody of the Holy Mass’. 

The celebrant is described as wearing a long and majestic 
white tunic and an Egyptian head-dress adorned with horns, 
wrought in gold. He holds a golden pentagram in his hands 
which he deposits on the altar and begins to pray ending with 
the words, ‘Eva, ave Isis. Vade Lilith, vade retro Mirzam! Jesus 
Bethlemitus maledictus est! Gloria tibi, Domine Lucifer, per 
omnia saecula, saeculorum. Amen.’ 

A male and a female ape are then brought in, and solemnly 
united by the celebrant. A blasphemous parody of the epistle 
and gospel follows and the Luciferian creed. At the Iavabo, the 
celebrant performs the remarkable feat of washing his hands in 
molten lead while he recites diabolic prayers. 

Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus is addressed to Lucifer, and Adonai 
is execrated. At the elevation the celebrant raises the golden 
pentagram above his head, and worshippers fall upon their knees 
crying, ‘Lucifer, Lucifer, Lucifer!’ As if in answer to this invoca¬ 
tion, the sanctuary is plunged in darkness, the only source of 
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light being the fiery shape of the pentagram high above the 
altar. 

Following a Satanic Pater Noster, a white lamb is brought 
into the sanctuary, and is sacrificed by the Grand Master, the 
celebrant, with a knife while a prayer is said: 

Lamb, which the priests of Adonai have made a symbol of 
sterility raised to the rank of a virtue, I sacrifice you to Lucifer. 

Pax Luciferi semper vobiscum. 

This is a representative example of the descriptive style and 
content of Dr. Bataille’s book, and the reader may think that it 
can hardly be taken very seriously. Yet the singular fact is that a 
very substantial proportion of the public eagerly swallowed it 
down and came back for more. On the basis of output alone, 
Le Diable au XIX e Siecle is a formidable achievement. There 
are 800,000 words of it. First published serially, it had a circulation 
comparable with Dickens* most popular books. Its publication 
in two handsome volumes some twelve months later was scarcely 
less successful. The imposing format was perhaps a little marred 
by the frontispiece whereon the Devil with an exceptionally large 
and muscular tail, reptilian wings, and the face of a frenchified 
Faust with a forked and carefully barbered beard, floats poised 
above a gaping crowd representative of a statistical sample of 
the various races of mankind. Whoever conceived the design 
had a sardonic wit. 

To say that the success of the written word often depends 
less upon the intrinsic merit of what is set down than upon the 
timing of its publication is almost a truism. However that may 
be, The Devil in the igth Century is certainly an example which 
seems to justify the statement, truism or not. The battle between 
orthodoxy and its enemies had reached a critical phase just then 
when Leo XIII sat in the Chair of Peter. Spiritualism and 
Freemasonry were, from the Catholic point of view, the twin 
devils of the 19th century, and they were the more alarming 
because they really represented the drift of 19th-century spiritual 
thought. Both masqueraded in the garments of religion of an 
‘up-to-date’ and ‘enlightened* sort. One of the strongest cards 
in Dr. Bataille’s suit was the one he freely used to return this 
obvious lead. All the ‘facts* are marshalled to show that Spiritual- 
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ism and Freemasonry were in unholy alliance to spread the 
worship and ensure the ascendancy of Lucifer. Working under¬ 
ground, and by subtle and devious ways, they recruited disciples 
for the Devil. The most improbable of his phenomena are given 
the up-to-date setting of the seance. 

This was the kind of news good Christians wanted to hear. 
Dr. Bataille gave it to them in full measure and running over. 
Having seen the monkeys married and the Black Mass celebrated, 
the author was further initiated into the Palladium Mysteries at a 
ceremony in which an Indian giant with a long white tunic 
elevated upon a primitive altar and masked with a goat’s head 
was surrounded, in howling desert, with a congregation in the 
form of a huge ring built alternately of living men and corpses. 
Encouraged by the Grand Master the worshippers invoke their 
gods and goddesses: 

Hemen-Etan! Hemen-Etan! Hemen-Etan! El-ati-Titaiep! 
Azia-Hyn! . . . Ael-el-el-el-ahy . . . Hau! Ilau! Hau! Hau! . . . 
Feix-feax! Astaroth! . . . Baalzeboub el Isis . . . Schem-FIam- 
Phorasch! Alpha-Omega! 

After this alarming experience, the still undaunted doctor 
seems to have been thought suitably qualified for the grade of 
Hierarque of the Palladium, so that he became master of all the 
highest Masonic secrets. This was the heart of the mystery which 
he had set out to investigate. Freemasonry, he was told, was 
one throughout the world. In its various forms, it was under the 
supreme direction of the Sovereign Pontiff of Charleston. This 
was from the lips of Walder himself. 


At Charleston,’ he said, Sve are once a week on a Friday at 
three o’clock in the afternoon in direct communication and face to 
face with the Good God. Fie is there before us, we see and touch him, 
and respectfully kiss his divine hands. He speaks to us and our 
Sovereign PontifF, the most holy and sublime brother, Albert Pike, 
never writes one of his encyclicals until first the essential passages 
have been dictated to him. The Holy of Flolies, the original Pal¬ 
ladium Sanctuary has been placed in our care, and no-one can 
enter it except the Sovereign Pontiff and the ten members of the 
most Serene Grand College where they are regularly visited by 
Lucifer-God, our all-powerful Lord.’ 
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On the face of it, it seems incredible that this farrago of 
nonsense could have been accepted by intelligent men. But, in 
truth, there was a substantial body of distinguished theological 
opinion which accepted the book as a standard treatise on the 
science of Satanism. It would be a tribute to the skilful presenta¬ 
tion of the thesis if the pains taken had been in a better cause; 
but the tribute in some sense remains since the author induced 
the conviction that the cause really was good. The premises and 
the ‘evidence* are discussed and developed with a good deal of 
the paraphernalia of research and scholarship. All the ‘properties’ 
of the solemn farce are somehow made to look authentic. There 
are even sections of the book which are of value to students of 
Satanism. The second volume, for instance, deals with the 
historical aspects of the subject, and on the whole, it is admirably 
done. There is much evidence of haste in reviewing the references. 
This is hardly surprising having regard to the great pressure 
under which the manuscript had to be produced. There are 
mistakes, and every reference has to be checked with the original 
documents, but substantially, the historical material is accurate 
and arranged in a consistent and logical order. To give the Devil 
his due, this 19th-century history of him cannot be dismissed 
as entirely worthless as a source of genuine information. 

The revelations of the book also exploited the fears and 
suspicions of Christian men concerning the violently anti-clerical 
attitude of at least some branches of Freemasonry, and the more 
insidious attacks upon orthodoxy made by the growing cult of 
Spiritualism. The twain were to the Catholic Church what the 
Cathars had been in the Middle Ages. Dr. Bataille did not neglect 
to complete the analogy by drawing attention to the revolutionary 
character of Freemasonry. He showed how Satan, their master, 
was bent upon overthrowing the existing order of society and 
creating universal chaos and disorder. 

There is a kind of perverse genius in the manner whereby 
the author achieves so large and sinister a build-up on so slender 
a foundation of fact. But the message could not have achieved 
such a force in its unfolding if it had not been based upon some¬ 
thing real. The reality was the militant anti-clericalism which 
in its extreme form considered Christianity itself as the opium 
of the people. This was fertile ground for the Bataille propaganda. 
His public was prepared to believe almost anything of the Free- 
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masons. It was even fairly safe ground to reproduce an illustration 
of the initiation into one of the higher grades which has to be 
seen to be believed. The candidate advances between the ranks 
of a kind of guard of honour of gentlemen in impossible morning- 
dress and improbable regalia holding naked swords aloft touching 
to form an arch. In the foreground is a large crucifix flat upon the 
ground over which the candidate must walk to enter the Masonic 
Holy of Holies. 

In his quality as high initiate into the profoundest secrets 
of the craft every prayer and ceremonial act was an open book. 
No detail escapes his vigilance. Dr. Bataille describes, for example, 
a delicately constructed mincing machine contrived for the 
impious purpose of mangling and reducing to fragments the 
Sacrament of the Altar. 

Yet the book is something more than a collection of spicy 
anecdotes. However highly flavoured, the material is marshalled 
in such a way as to drive home the argument that Satanism was a 
highly organized and secret religion designed to capture Everyman 
for the service of the Father of Lies. This was for the first time 
being fully exposed with all its enormities as a first-hand account of 
investigations never before undertaken. 

The author had the support of an editorial board, a kind of 
watch committee whose function it was not only to see that the 
work of exposure went on, but to develop an offensive against the 
powers of darkness at this desperate crisis in the affairs of Christian 
men. The control of the publication of The Devil in the igth 
Century and of other pamphlets and books was vested in this 
body. Its members were named although in many cases they 
used noms de guerre for fear of the vengeance of the Brotherhood 
of the Palladium and other high officers of Satan who would stop 
at nothing to silence the children of light. 

This singular state of things poses an interesting problem. 
It is one of those queer, if minor notes of interrogation thrown 
up by literary history. Who, in fact, really wrote The Devil in 
the igth Century , and why ? 

It has been very generally assumed that Charles Hacks, alias 
Bataille, was the sole author, but it may well be that he did 
nothing more than lend an assumed name, a certain gloss of 
authenticity, and some material which was worked up by another 
hand and brain. No one who has read his more legitimate work 
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can feel confident that he was the actual author, deeply involved 
though he must have been in the whole conspiracy. There is 
evidence, as shall be seen, which points in another direction. The 
material is too fertile, too bold, too unpleasantly imaginative to 
have been the sole creation of a man who once wrote a passable 
thesis upon the Caesarian operation and two fairly distinguished 
books of a sober and factual character. For The Devil in the 
igth Century was merely the published expression of a much 
larger and more complex racket behind which was an astute 
brain of a kind which does not seem to square with that of this 
one-time maritime physician. As a personality, Dr. Hacks is 
certainly shadowy. Nothing is known about him except that he 
served, it seems with reasonable distinction, in the Mercantile 
Marine; but it is difficult to equate the author of La Mer and 
Le Geste with the kind of story generally told to, rather than by, 
the marines. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE MAN OF PROVENCE 


Blessed Jean-Frangois Regis, 
Apostle of Languedoc, 1597-1640 


Claude de la Colombi£re, 
Jesuit Theologian, 1611-1682 


Gabriel, 
murdered 
by natives 
in Africa. 


Maurice J ogand Gabriel J ogand 


Charles Jogand 


I 


Victor, Josephine, 
Almoner of Religious of 

the Hospital Lyon, 
of Charity. 


Marius 


1. 

Louis, 

Deceased at 
an early age. 


This represents some branches of the family tree of Gabriel 
Jogand-Pages. the man who raised the devil (and not only in the 
colloquial sense) in the 19th century. It will be seen that he 
had connexions of irreproachable orthodoxy, and, in fact, not only 
upon his father’s side. His mother, whose family name was Pages, 
was related to Monsignor Affre who was killed when on a peace 
mission during the troubles of 1848. 

The history of this notorious person is an illustration, first 
of all, of what the Oedipus complex can do to a man, and particu¬ 
larly to a Provenfal. Oedipus situations were unknown, by that 
name, to psychologists of the period, but between the lines, his 
own confession shows that the father-image—for which the 
Church became a substitute—obsessed him in his early years. 
It remained to twist what might have been a promising career all 
his life through. 

At four years old he had already begun his education under 
the Tesuits at the school of Sacre Cceur in Marseilles. When he 
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was nine, in 1863, he entered the school of Notre Dame de 
Mongre at Villefranche-sur-Saone. 

The first whisperings of revolt, which were later to become 
so strident, began there. For a precocious boy, already sub¬ 
consciously in revolt against a rigidly orthodox father, a more 
elastic discipline might have worked better. They seem to have 
been satisfied enough concerning his dispositions at his first 
communion, but his astonished confessor might have taken 
warning from what the boy said at this time. He likened his own 
virtues to the serpents which Hannibal sent against Eumenes in 
the great naval battle. Perhaps the wish to dramatize himself, and 
to show off was the prime cause of this kind of talk, but the 
Provenfal taste for ancient mysteries and a strong revolutionary 
drive may already have met to struggle in that turbulent spirit. 

The love of mystery for its own sake was soon to be stimulated 
in anotherway. In 1867 when Gabriel Jogand had become a scholar 
at the Jesuit College of Saint Louis, he made his first great friend¬ 
ship with a school-mate whose father was a Freemason. Through 
this friend he got possession of a book written by Monsignor de 
Segur which described (with the object of condemnation) a 
number of the Masonic rituals. Young Gabriel read them eagerly, 
but not to condemn. He kept the book in his school desk. 

There it was discovered by the authorities. Portentous trouble 
developed. The Superior of the College was in some difficulty. 
He hardly knew how to deal with a boy whose only ostensible 
crime was that he had read a book on a forbidden subject, but 
one written, all the same, by a priest of unquestioned orthodoxy. 
Whether he was reprimanded or not, the book was confiscated. 

To the logic of such a child, this was inconsistent, and the 
friction upon explosive material accelerated revolt. He continued 
to study the forbidden secrets, and at the age of fourteen made 
his first profession as a free-thinker. But this, in itself, was not 
sufficiently dramatic. Following this defiant gesture, he presented 
himself at communion in the presence of his unhappy confessor 
who was almost beside himself with grief and dismay. 

The authorities at least had the insight to realize that repressive 
measures were likely to do more harm than good. But the final 
crisis came when Gabriel took to journalism, and began to publish 
and circulate a schoolboy journal which he called Le Type. Two 
other literary aspirants, Etienne Jouve and Leon Magnan, helped 
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him as assistant editors. The final professional touch was given 
by the appointment of an art editor named Berenguier. Without 
being exactly subversive of authority, it was not the kind of 
literature of which his schoolmasters approved. 

Providence came down on the side of authority in the form of 
an attack of typhoid fever which removed Gabriel from the school. 
Le Type was suppressed. Its promoter did not return to the school. 

Marius Jogand suffered from that dangerous combination 
of rigid piety and weakness of character which made him of all 
people the least suitable to handle an unruly but intelligent son. 
Having no weapons of his own, he used those of religion. At this 
stage they were quite ineffective in his hands. They could not 
even influence, much less control, a spirit in revolt and a head 
seething with half-baked revolutionary ideas. Almost at once the 
boy entered the fringes of the minor revolutionary circle. His 
literary potential was recognized by Rochefort, editor of the 
newly produced Lanterne. He met Leballeur-Villicrs, the journal’s 
press photographer ... ‘a great devil of a man, dry, nervous and 
energetic. His beard was greying and his eyes flashed—a Mephisto- 
pheles fifty years old ... He hated the Empire.’ 

It was romantic to be a revolutionary then. Pie and his brother 
Maurice—who later wrote an interesting biography of Vidocq— 
prowled the cafes of Marseilles at night, working and praying for 
the revolution. 

Gabriel, the younger of the two, took the initiative at every 
step. It was his plan that they should throw off the oppressive 
atmosphere of the family by escaping to Italy. Armed with knives 
and revolvers, they decided to approach the Italian frontier 
through the lonely mountain passes by way of Digne and Barreme. 

At midnight the old diligence began to bump and plough 
its way on the rough northern road to the walled city. It was a 
nightmare journey for two young adventurers torn as they were 
between fear and conscience at what seemed this final break with 
family and tradition. But they had spirit, and they went on. 
The easier route by Javie and Barcelonette was dangerous if 
they were being searched for. They faced the fifty miles of 
deserted and forbidding country eastward of Barreme. 

In vain, as it turned out. Less than a day’s journey from Bar¬ 
reme, they were stopped by a gendarme and questioned. He took 
the young adventurers back to Digne. 
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There they were confronted by their father and the Procureur 
of the district. The official, with more understanding than the 
parent, was inclined to dismiss the matter as a schoolboy prank, 
but the father singled out his younger son for a punishment out 
of all proportion to the crime. He was sent to Mettray which 
was by courtesy a special school, and in fact a juvenile penal 
establishment. There he languished for eight months, and he 
describes his captivity with a rancour and bitterness not found 
elsewhere in his writings. 

His father was never forgiven for that, but in the process of 
time his image became identified with that of the Church. It 
was this which turned Gabriel Jogand into an anti-clerical fanatic. 
The father’s good intentions paved the way to The Devil in the 
igth Century . 

For the intentions were good enough. After this unfortunate 
interlude, Gabriel was entered for the Lycee at the end of 1869. 
Inevitably, it turned out badly. The boy made common cause with 
the more unruly students, and there was a demonstration, which 
he probably inspired, concerning the infamy of Mettray. Opposing 
factions clashed, and the cause of the trouble wrote and had 
published an article in Le Peuple . 

This was a final kicking over of the traces, and the beginning 
of a notorious and misconceived literary career. Marius Jogand, 
without intending to do so, helped his erring son to dramatize 
himself by addressing a foolish letter to Pope Pius IX which 
suggests that he shared the exhibitionism he so much deplored 
in his son. Strangely and unfortunately enough, there was a 
reply with a postscript written by the Holy Father himself— 
God bless you, and may He enlighten your sons so that they see 
and embrace the truth. 

All this finally determined the pattern of Gabriel’s noisy 
and swashbuckling course. A demagogue by nature, in 1870 
he was already denouncing the Bishop of Marseilles as a reactionary 
in an inflammatory speech. But this was to be followed by a gesture 
of quite a different kind. Although considerably under age, he 
joined the army on x\ugust 17th in defence of France. He served 
in Algeria with the 3rd Zouaves. 

After the war, his journalistic career began in earnest. Two 
violently anti-clerical and Republican journals, UEgalite and 
La Marottey were launched in Marseilles when peace came. Neither 
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was particularly important, but Gabriel, still only nineteen, was a 
constant contributor to one, and the editor of the other. Both 
enjoyed a substantial circulation, and they had sufficient influence 
for the editor to be charged at the Assizes of Bouches du Rhone 
with blasphemy and outrages against religion. He was convicted 
and fined. 

In that year, and for two years afterwards, the dramatic pattern 
consistently developed. The duelling began. In 1872 he fought a 
duel with Horace Martin, a one-time schoolfellow, with rapiers. 
‘Neither of us,’ he said naively, ‘knew anything about the science 
of the business. We were angry and attacked each other.’ In the 
third round, Jogand was wounded in the arm, and his opponent 
in the left wrist. The damage was only such that a physician could 
deal with on the spot. These honourable scratches satisfied 
both parties, and they were reconciled. 

He quarrelled in and out of season. In 1873 there was trouble 
over a real or imagined insult in an obscure Republican journal. 
The rapiers came out again, and an artist, Edouard Chevret, and 
Gabriel Jogand faced each other on a duelling ground. The artist, 
a clumsy person without any experience of duelling weapons, 
received a wound which disabled him for some weeks. 

A more spectacular affair at Monaco in 1874, whereat the 
secretary of a Minister was a second, was settled with pistols. 
Jogand’s antagonist was a smart young columnist, Emile Rastignac. 
Both were even less expert with firearms than the others had been 
with rapiers. Each fired two shots without the least danger to 
their lives or limbs. The seconds, perhaps a little fearful for 
their own safety, advised their principals that honour was satisfied. 

This was the end of the duelling phase. From that time, 
the sword was finally laid aside in exclusive favour of the pen. 
Whatever we may think of the shadier aspects of Jogand’s shady 
career, it remains true that he was a competent and efficient 
editor of periodicals which, however scurrilous, were widely read. 
In 1878, Le Frondeur (The Slinger) was founded in Montpellier. 
It slung mud as well as stones, and was suppressed. But the 
young editor went to Paris in September for the first time. He 
induced the Republican directors to revive the paper and publish 
it in the capital where it achieved a circulation of 30,000. Both 
by conviction, and because he believed in its popularity, Jogand 
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wanted to make the policy exclusively anti-clerical. He never 
had any real interest in politics. This led to his resignation, and 
he himself founded the more virulent A Bas la Calotte. Whatever 
his ethics, his instinct for circulation was sound. The figures 
quickly reached 160,000. Unable to withstand the shock of his 
retirement, Le Frondeur went into a rapid decline and collapsed. 

It would be easier to explain the success of Jogand’s staggering 
confidence trick if we were able to assume that his behaviour and 
writings were founded upon some sort of conviction. And in 
fact perhaps they were. Jogand’s life and work, interpreted 
socially, reveal him as a personification of those romantically 
anarchist trends which were so marked a feature of his period. 
He had that genius for destruction which is commonly associated 
with classical anarchism. For the man had no place in any organ¬ 
ized social activity whatever its doctrine or colour. He embraced 
Freemasonry, if such a term is allowable, in 1881; but in a twelve- 
month or so, he was out, and writing his notorious exposure of 
the Masonic secrets. After so short an apprenticeship it does not 
seem likely that he could have been very deeply initiated, but he 
managed to convince a new but very substantial public that 
hidden truths of a very sinister character were being revealed to 
them for the first time. He did it by that judicious blend of truth 
and fiction which he knew very well how to exploit. The polemic 
was something more than uninformed journalese. It was backed by 
an obvious knowledge of esoteric matters and mystery religions. A 
taste for such things may well have been in his Proven?al blood. 

I he volte face might not have attracted so much attention 
if the author had not already been well known as a powerful 
controversialist. It was not long before the Catholic hierarchy 
began to sit up and take notice. 1 he bitterness of the controversy 
between Mason and anti-Mason at that time is difficult to appre¬ 
ciate today. Masonry, particularly in the Latin countries, was 
virulently anti-clerical, and many of its less orthodox lodges 
were frankly atheistic. There were plenty of distinguished allies 
for those who attacked Masonry. A well-known French bishop of 
the period did not hesitate to describe Masonry as the ‘Synagogue 
of Satan’ and later he wrote a book under that title to prove it. 

Having regard to subsequent events, it is impossible to think 
that the Jogand ‘conversion’ was ever genuine. It was done with a 
characteristic flourish, and an eye on ‘circulation’. Although 
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his professions were first accepted with a good deal of reserve, 
Catholic controversialists recognized that here was a sharp if a 
dangerous weapon with which to smite their enemies. Jogand’s 
journalistic abilities and his qualifications as a propagandist were 
too well known to be ignored. If he was reconciled to the Church 
with some misgiving, he was reconciled all the same. 

This interesting event gave birth to The Confessions of an ex - 
Free-thinker which was published in 1887. Perhaps it is not 
surprising that it carried such conviction that the author was 
received in audience by Pope Leo XIII in that year. The book is 
a well-told story of an interesting and turbulent life. But it is 
much more than that for it throws a significant light upon the 
social and political attitudes of the anti-clericals and extreme 
Republicans of the left in the latter half of the 19th century. It 
rings so true that it is difficult to believe that the author was not to 
some extent the dupe of his own eloquence. In truth, of course, 
he was convinced of nothing except what he afterwards called 
his ‘mystification’. 

It is not possible to explain that, and the grotesque events it 
brought about, merely in terms of an economic motive. Jogand 
made a good deal of money out of his literary work generally 
and particularly by the launching of the great Satanic swindle, 
but the real driving force was the desire to get his own back, 
and to humiliate and embarrass his enemies as they had humiliated 
him by packing him off to a school for delinquent boys. 

He worked very hard to achieve this end. The crazy literary 
monument he left behind bears all the marks of an intense and 
even feverish energy. The publishing organization with its 
editorial committee which included names which the public at 
least thought were distinguished was a remarkable piece of show¬ 
manship. Nor was this body merely a figurehead lending a spurious 
appearance of respectability to the fraud. The editor made them 
work. His was the inspiration behind the Bishop of Saint Louis’ 
polemic. He provided a good deal of the material for the Bishop 
of Grenoble’s fulminations against those children of the Devil, 
the Freemasons. It was an essential part of the conspiracy not 
only to secure the active co-operation of distinguished men and 
particularly ecclesiastics, but to involve them so deeply that they 
would find it very difficult to extricate themselves. As shall be 
seen, it all worked out precisely according to plan. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


GREAT WAS DIANA 

Popular journalist as he was, Jogand did not neglect what is 
called today ‘woman interest’. His most audacious stroke was the 
creation of Diana Vaughan. When he wrote his great exposure 
of Freemasonry, the feminine cult of the ‘Palladist’ Freemasons 
was described in detail. Like the rest of the anti-Masonic thesis 
it rested upon a certain residue of fact. Undoubtedly, unorthodox 
lodges of women Freemasons existed, as indeed they exist today. 
But the artist was not satisfied with so bare an outline of fact. 
He filled his brush much more generously with crimson in 
describing the rites and ceremonies practiced by the priestesses 
and votaries of Lucifer. 

Given an organized female Freemasonry, the great canvas 
was enlarged to include a kind of Masonic Pope Joan who ruled 
the women as Albert Pike and Adriano Lemmi—another creation 
of the Proven?al’s exuberant imagination—ruled the men. The 
picture was completed even to the family tree of Diana Vaughan. 
She was the descendant of Thomas Vaughan, the 17th-century 
alchemist, who had been a Rosicrucian, and the executioner of 
Archbishop Laud. When he had struck off the head of the great 
prelate, a handkerchief was steeped in the blood, and was sacrificed 
as a burnt offering to the Devil. 

Even this piece of romance throws light upon the author’s 
knowledge of curious by-ways of history. In 1622 a strange 
creature named Childe was born in England whose name has 
been associated and confused with those of the 17th-century 
quack, George Starkey, and Thomas Vaughan himself. Childe 
was an alchemist of some distinction and his introduction to 
alchemy, Introitus apertus ad occlusum Regis Palatium, published 
in 1667, had a European vogue. One of those strange wandering 
scholars with a strong mystical bias, he was no mere charlatan. 
Childe greatly admired and claimed friendship with Robert Boyle. 
It goes without saying that he had nothing to do with the execution 
of William Laud. A political Vicar of Bray, he supported the Parlia¬ 
ment when in power and the Restoration regime when it returned. 
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This was the kind of material on which the authors of The 
Devil in the igth Century liked to work. The factual background 
could be elaborated and embroidered to suit the legend. Thomas 
Vaughan had had some remarkable adventures which had not 
been recorded in history books. Diana’s distinguished ancestor 
had visited America where he had contracted a miraculous union 
with Venus-Astarte who had come down from heaven precisely 
for that purpose. All things being possible to a goddess, a child 
had been born in eleven days whereupon she had returned to the 
heavenly places leaving the offspring in charge of her forsaken 
lover. Diana Vaughan was a direct descendant of the fruits of 
this interesting event. 

Thomas Vaughan had never been in America, but George 
Starkey, with whom he has been confused, visited the New World 
and indeed he secured some dubious medical degree as a result 
of his visit. It was precisely the kind of story he might have told 
to enhance the reputation of his quack medicines. 

Jogand’s revelations concerning the secrets of Freemasonry 
are humdrum and flat beside those of the feminine exhibit 
in the case. Her daemonic origin being recognized, she had 
been singled out for election as the high priestess of Lucifer. 
At seances she had attended in America where her formidable 
psychic powers were displayed, she had been chosen as the bride 
of Asmodeus. Their power when united would be invincible. It 
would overthrow Christianity and win the whole world for Satan. 

Her share in the systematic dishonouring of the seven Christian 
sacraments, the Palladist substitutes for them, the orgies and the 
Black Masses are all set down in her Memoires of an ex-Palladist 
which was published after her conversion. When Jogand launched 
this most sensational scoop, he must have reached the conclusion 
that given the proper time and place, there was no limit to human 
credulity. No-one had ever seen Diana Vaughan. She was hidden 
in some remote and secret place known only to the high initiates 
of the Palladium. But the anti-Satanist army was set to work to 
pluck this lovely brand from the burning. The very life and future 
of Christendom depended upon it. 

Although not disclosed at the time, the circumstances leading 
up to her redemption are disclosed in the Vaughan writings. 
It appears that she was required to take part in a dreadful cere¬ 
mony which included spitting upon the Sacrament of the Altar. 
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This was too much to expect even of the prospective bride of 
Asmodeus. She refused, and at the risk of her reputation, if 
not her life, excommunicated herself from the Palladium and 
all its impious works. This gesture of defiance did not lead up at 
once to her conversion to the Catholic religion. A refined and 
upper-middle-class Lucifer without the horns and the tail took 
possession of the Satanic throne. 

Diana was at the crossways. Exhorted to work overtime for 
her conversion, the anti-Satanist organization redoubled their 
efforts. The Bishops of Grenoble and Saint Louis were reported 
to have ordered prayers and Masses to be said for the conversion 
of Diana Vaughan. They worked to such purpose that she was 
finally, as they thought, won over to the cause of Catholic truth. 

A good deal was taken for granted, for the distinguished 
convert remained in hiding. But it was widely reported that she 
had made her submission to the Catholic Church, and even that 
the Pope had sent her his apostolic blessing. The Bishop of 
Grenoble compared her with Joan of Arc. 

These remarkable events produced intense excitement 
within the anti-Masonic party. Its supporters came to the con¬ 
clusion that the time was ripe to administer the coup de grdce 
to their powerful enemy. At least indirectly, they had papal 
support. In 1887, Leo XIII had received Jogand in private 
audience and had expressed approval of his anti-Masonic writings. 
The Pope was not officially committed in the matter of The Devil 
in the igth Century, or to Diana Vaughan, but he certainly 
never repudiated their revelations at that time. Pie also gave at 
least his tacit approval to the anti-Masonic congress summoned 
to meet on September 29th at Trent, the scene of the historic 
16th-century Council. There were enthusiasts who thought that 
this Congress might rival the great Council itself as an historic 
event. And so indeed it did, although hardly in the sense in which 
its promoters intended. 

The intention of the Congress was also finally to silence 
doubters and sceptics. A substantial proportion of well-informed 
and reasonable Catholic opinion looked askance at all these 
marvels. For this reason Jogand was invited to produce Diana 
Vaughan at the Congress of Trent, and produce incontestable 
proofs of his bona fides. 

He did not (perhaps because he could not) produce Diana. 
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But whatever shortcomings Jogand had, a lack of audacity was 
not among them. He attended the Congress alone, and he delivered 
an eloquent harangue in defence of the truth of his revelations. 
Diana Vaughan existed and she, also, had spoken the truth. But 
he could not produce the necessary guarantees except to a select 
committee of the Congress. She was in hiding and dare not 
appear in public for fear of the daggers, the poison and the spells 
of the Palladium. The time might soon come, after the Church 
had defeated this frightful conspiracy, when she could come into 
the open. At the moment her blood would be upon the heads of 
them all if her whereabouts were disclosed. In spite of all he 
had written and said, he did not think his audience realized, or 
the Christian world realized, the complete ruthlessness and 
tremendous power of the Palladium. 

The speech was greeted with vociferous and even wild 
applause. Behind this enthusiasm was a great wave of relief. 
The truth was that a large and powerful section of the hierarchy 
had a vested interest in Diana Vaughan. They had backed her 
heavily in sermons, writings and pastoral letters. Too many 
faces had to be saved to allow of the slightest doubt concerning 
her bona fides. 

This wishful thinking would not have sufficed had it not 
been for the perversely inspired eloquence of the Satanic show¬ 
man. At forty-two, Jogand looked older than his years, but his 
massive well-constructed face, excellent forehead, and his neat 
and formal dress exactly fitted the role that he played. Even the 
pince-nez precariously clipped to a good but prominent nose 
somehow added to the distinction of the ensemble. But these 
superficialities were swallowed up by his magnetic eloquence. It 
has been said of Jogand, as it has been of many great demagogues, 
that a hostile audience stimulated him. A friendly one was so 
much wax in his hands. He was lionized and feted. At a brilliant 
reception given by the bishop in the historic Castle of Good 
Counsel, composed of high-ranking ecclesiastics and the cream of 
the Catholic aristocracy, he was the focus of attention. 

It was but a month later that the first pin was thrust into this 
large and brightly coloured bubble. In the November issue of the 
Kolnische Volkszeitung ‘Dr. Bataille’ published an article wherein 
he wrote that the Satanic scare was a fraud, and that the reports 
concerning Diana Vaughan were ‘idle tales’ ( Mdrchen ). These 
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charges were repeated in a second article published in UUnivers 
in the same month. 

It is doubtful if Hacks were the author of these articles, 
and there is a good deal which suggests that Jogand wrote them 
himself. However this may be, they produced a great commotion 
and fearful consternation in the anti-Masonic ranks. Jogand’s 
reaction to this situation which either he had created or deliber¬ 
ately inspired was his masterpiece of duplicity. He wrote long and 
elaborate letters to his apprehensive supporters in which he 
enlarged upon the ‘treachery’ of Hacks who he said had been 
bought by the Satanists. By these tactics they hoped to mislead and 
confuse the faithful and to throw them off their guard. No-one 
ought to be deceived by this well-known device of the Father of 
Lies to throw doubt upon his own existence. 

Although this disconcerting situation strained the credulity 
of the most enthusiastic, a substantial number were glad enough 
to catch at this straw. Among them were the Bishop of Saint 
Louis, a distinguished oriental scholar and archaeologist, and her 
early champion, the Bishop of Grenoble. 

The faithful were to have their reward. Until this latest crisis, 
the ex-priestess of Lucifer had never communicated directly 
with her champions, but now letters began to arrive which 
confirmed and substantiated Jogand’s declarations. Some of the 
originals still exist, and one of them is reproduced in an interesting 
book published in 1934 dealing with the Jogand-Vaughan corres¬ 
pondence. 

This correspondence at least establishes one thing: The 
woman who called herself Diana Vaughan was not a mere creation 
of Jogand’s vivid imagination. It was a woman who wrote these 
letters and she was a lively and intelligent correspondent who 
had made an appreciation of the situation and knew very well how 
to deal with it. 

But the last act and scene of the farce was drawing to its close. 
Having produced precisely the atmosphere of confused suspicion 
which he deliberately wished to create, Jogand began to prepare 
his final curtain. The demands for the production of Diana 
Vaughan in person were becoming more insistent. Seeming 
to yield to them, he reluctantly agreed to produce the woman of 
his revelation despite the risk it might entail. A date was fixed 
for this great event. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE CONFESSION OF GABRIEL JOGAND 

On April 19th, 1897, ^ ie lecture-room of the Geographical 
Society’s quarters in the Boulevard Saint Germain was filled to 
capacity. It was a mixed audience for both Catholics and Masons 
were there in force. The Anti-Clericals were also well represented. 
There is no record as to the occupant of the chair, and it may well 
be that none was found sufficiently intrepid to volunteer for the 
office. Probably no-one in that expectant audience would have 
cared to predict precisely what would happen, although many 
must have anticipated and even looked forward to trouble of some 
sort. Each, in his own way, was savouring the prospect of sen¬ 
sational revelations; not one could have been prepared for what 
the audience was to hear in fact. 

At precisely the scheduled time, Gabriel Jogand mounted 
the platform. He was, as usual, meticulously dressed, and he was 
alone. This, in itself, was a disappointment likely to make his 
audience unsympathetic, but if Jogand noted this, it was brushed 
aside. Absolutely self-possessed and unruffled, he began to speak: 

Reverend Fathers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I must first of all offer my thanks to my colleagues and to 
the Catholic press who have given support to my campaign during 
the last twelve years. 

But now in addressing myself to you, I must confess that that 
campaign is something quite different from what you supposed it 
to be. When Dr. Bataille published The Devil in the igth Century you 
believed him devoted to the Catholic cause, and you believed that 
he was uncovering the dark secrets of Masonry. You thoroughly 
approved of that. 

Now, I have to tell you that Dr. Bataille is no Catholic, but on 
the contrary, a free-thinker who, not out of any malice, but for his 
own personal satisfaction, wrote this to see if he could deceive you. 
I know this because Bataille is an old school friend of mine, and I 
inspired him to do it. It was really I who composed and con¬ 
structed this book. 

And now a word about Diana Vaughan. I could have produced 
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her before you today, but for reasons which I hope to make clear 
presently, I have not done so. She is my secretary. That is of no 
importance, but it is important that she is not a Catholic either, 
but a Protestant so far as she has any religion at all. We three have 
co-operated to produce what I like to call this ‘mystification 5 . They 
say that in the art of cookery, the good roaster of meat is born and 
not made; and so it is with practical joking. It is in my blood; I was 
born like that. 

If one were to succeed in a plan of this kind, it was at first 
absolutely necessary not to confide in anyone. Even my wife was 
ignorant of what I was really doing. When I repudiated my anti¬ 
clerical writings, I had to be very careful. The anti-Clerical League, 
which I founded, expelled me on July 27, 1885, for infamous con¬ 
duct and treason against the society. I accept it all, but for the word 
traitor . I asked them to strike that out, and I said, ‘You do not 
understand what I am saying now, but you will understand later. 5 

Of course, I had to put up with a good deal. They said that 
under cover of attending the anti-Clerical Congress at Rome which 
I had organized, I was secretly received at the Vatican and bribed 
with a million francs to turn against the anti-Clericals. 

This was absolutely untrue. My friend Dr. Baudon is here this 
evening, I believe. He was with me all the time I was in Italy, 
and knows that I never visited the Vatican, and he also knows that 
I saw much of General Canzio-Garibaldi, son-in-law of the great 
Garibaldi, and was loyal to the Anti-Clericals and the Republicans. 
A good many of my friends think I am mad, but none of them thinks 
of me as a traitor. They know, in a way, that I am really with them. 
If Dr. Baudon is in the room now, I am going to ask him if that is 
how they talk about me. 

A number of voices . ‘It is true! It is true!’ 

And now I come to the mystification itself. I had to be con¬ 
verted like Saul on the road to Damascus. I convinced a very worthy 
priest, a simple soul, about this, and afterwards a Jesuit who was 
formerly a military almoner, and a much more difficult proposition. 
He told me to practice the spiritual exercises of Saint Ignatius. I 
knew nothing about them, but I had to study them so as to make the 
right impression. 

All this happened after I had written my book on Freemasonry. 
There was no mystification about that. I think Masonry is in¬ 
debted to me for the service I did it in publishing the rituals. It 
seems to me that enlightened Freemasons must find all that hocus- 
pocus ridiculous, and would be glad to see it suppressed. 

This is by the way, and we must return to the facts. After my 
conversion, I found that there were a large number of Catholics 
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who thought that the title ‘Great Architect of the Universe’ was 
just a polite substitute for Lucifer, Satan or the Devil. They linked 
it all up with Spiritualism, and said that Satan used to appear at the 
Lodges, and preside at the meetings. It is all very well to say that I 
imposed upon the credulousness of these people. They forced me 
into it. Do you know that there was a Canon of Fribourg who came 
to me at the time of my conversion and said: 

‘Monsieur Taxil, you are a saint. God has drawn you out of so 
deep an abyss that you are overflowing with grace. When I heard 
of your conversion, I immediately took the train to come and see 
you. When I return, I want to be able to say not only that I have 
seen you, but that you worked a miracle before me.' 

I said I did not understand, and I could not do that. 

Fie ignored that. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘a miracle. Any kind of miracle 
you like. For instance change this chair into a walking stick or an 
umbrella.’ 

I told him as gently as possible that I could not do things like 
that, but I could see from his face that he did not believe me. I sent 
him back to Fribourg firmly believing that it was only on account of 
my humility that I had not obliged him. Later he sent me a great 
Gruyere cheese with pious inscriptions and mystic hieroglyphics 
engraved on the rind with a knife. It was an excellent cheese and I 
ate it with feeling of great respect and gratitude to the giver. 

It was not quite like that at Rome, but even there Cardinal 
Parrochi congratulated me on account of my profound knowledge 
of the Satanic character of the Masonic rituals although I had 
been nothing more than an apprentice Freemason. The Holy 
Father also told me that he had read all my writings on Free¬ 
masonry, and that they confirmed all the evidence from other 
quarters concerning its Satanic character. 

At this stage I realized that I must have assistance because the 
work was too much for one man. I approached an old school friend 
and he agreed to co-operate. You must realize that Dr. Bataille was 
acting in perfectly good faith. He had been a ship’s doctor and he 
was very interested in Spiritualism. Also he had seen some very 
odd things on his travels. It was not difficult to convince him about 
the Satanism of the Palladium, and it was all the easier because 
Monsignor Meurin, Bishop of Port Louis, who is a great student 
of archaeology, was himself thoroughly convinced about the matter. 
I do not think that Bataille believes in the phenomena himself. But 
he was quite willing to accept the idea that there were a number of 
people who did, and who behaved as if they did. 

That is how The Devil in the igth Century came to be written. I 
conceived and inspired the whole thing. It was based upon my 
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earlier works on Freemasonry, but it was written up and expanded 
so as to appeal to a much wider public. Dr. Bataille fully entered 
into the spirit of it, but I was the real author of the book. 

Because of what I had said in the earlier work concerning the 
feminine cult of Freemasonry, this had to be developed too. That 
was the reason for the introduction of Diana Vaughan. As I said 
before, Diana Vaughan actually exists, but from what I have al¬ 
ready said, it will be evident that no purpose could have been served 
by my producing her before you. 

Miss Vaughan thoroughly entered into the spirit of this mysti¬ 
fication too. It was vastly entertaining to her, and in fact the 
amusement she got out of it has been her sole reward. The young 
lady is French, but it is true that her family are of American ex¬ 
traction. She is highly intelligent and very well educated, and her 
religious traditions are Lutheran or Calvinist. I think that is what 
made her so ready to help in the staging of my little comedy. She 
was not at all averse from taking a rise out of the Catholics. 

Miss Vaughan was my secretary, and I put it to her when I first 
suggested that she should co-operate, that her salary should be 
increased. She was not interested in that. The idea itself appealed 
to her strongly, and stimulated her sense of humour. She thoroughly 
enjoyed being the high priestess of Lucifer, and the chief inspector 
of the Palladium. It was amusing to be photographed in semi¬ 
masculine costume wearing the sash of the order. 

She did not, of course, write the Confessions of an ex-Palladist. I 
was the author of that, but I could not have done it so successfully 
without her inspiration. The work had to have the authentic 
feminine touch which it would have lacked if I had not had the 
advantage of her help and guidance. And there was also the corres¬ 
pondence with the clergy and her other supporters. She composed 
the letters herself, and wrote them with her own hand. It is a very 
lively correspondence as I am sure all who have been favoured with 
letters from Miss Vaughan will agree. 

Her instinctive taste for intrigue and mystification was also very 
useful. I should have found it very difficult to arrange that this 
correspondence should always come from the right places at the 
right times. It was a complicated matter and she arranged it all 
most artistically. 

Although there are some who will not do so, I hope there are a 
few who will take this little comedy that I have staged in good 
part. I should be sorry if my mystification were taken too seriously 
or if anyone had been injured by it; but however that may be, 
ladies and gentlemen, perhaps I ought to end on a rather more 
serious note. I am here to announce the decease of something which 
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has been very near to the hearts of some of you. The Palladium 
exists no more. I was the creator of it, and I have destroyed it. You 
have nothing more to fear from its sinister influence. The great 
enemy of Christian men and of the Catholic Church is dead. 

Such was the hold that the speaker had upon an audience, 
that even this one heard him out, practically without interruption, 
until the end. Quite unperturbed and unmoved by the wrath to 
come, Jogand bowed to his audience and disappeared from the 
platform. He is said to have left the building unhurriedly by a 
side door, and to have strolled across the street to a cafe on the 
boulevard. There, he ordered coffee and cognac. He was within 
earshot of the august premises where he had delivered this brazen 
discourse. As soon as he had left the platform pandemonium had 
broken out. The booing and whistling of the Catholic party 
discordantly mixed with the jeers and cat-calls of their opponents. 
This was the orchestration of a melody (if it could be called that) 
which the Anti-Clericals, not to be outdone, had begun to shout. 
It was an impious travesty of the hymn to the Sacred Heart. 

There were all the elements for the development of a first- 
class riot. The police were summoned and arrived promptly in 
some force. They cleared the hall. 

This was the conclusion of the great Satan swindle, and the 
end of its promoter’s remarkable and enigmatical career. But when 
all is said and done, his confession throws no light upon the 
motives which caused him to organize and carry through this 
artistic and elaborate hoax. Economic reward cannot explain it 
completely. Jogand was a successful journalist of the less reputable 
type, and there is no evidence that he achieved more economically 
by his fraud than he might have gained by work which he would 
have considered more legitimate. The solution of this singular 
problem lies elsewhere, however speculative it may be. 

It is remarkable that nowhere in his confession does he 
repudiate the original charges made against Freemasonry. The 
significant fact is obscured only because he did not take the 
charges seriously. What he was really denouncing was not the 
‘Satanism’ of Freemasonry, but the puerile conception of it— 
the ritual hocus-pocus which he said all enlightened Masons 
ought to thank him for exposing. 
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This could be a fair interpretation of his words and gestures 
when he removed his mask. It could suggest that The Devil 
in the igth Century was not so much a crude fable, but a caricature, 
with the caricature’s essential characteristic that it was related to 
reality and fact. The essentially anti-Christian character of some 
movements within 19th-century Freemasonry cannot be seriously 
disputed, and it was broadly true that the ‘Great Architect of 
the Universe’ bore no more resemblance, in most Masonic minds, 
to the God of Christian theology than did the Cathar ‘Devil’ of 
the 14th century. It was this interesting situation which Jogand’s 
astute mind with its appreciation of the social and theological 
patterns of his period was able to utilize to satisfy his malice, and 
—at least incidentally—to line his pocket. But however this may 
be, his extraordinary behaviour is explicable only if his master 
motive were to hold up both Catholic and Freemason to ridicule 
and contempt. 

This interpretation squares with the reaction of a substantial 
body of distinguished Catholic opinion of the period whose 
intellectual honesty—even if mistaken—is beyond dispute. The 
contention was that behind the fabulous smoke-screen of The 
Devil in the igth Century a real fire existed, and that however 
much he had embroidered them, these dreadful revelations rested 
at least upon some residue of fact. This theory was eagerly em¬ 
braced by those who had to save their faces, but it was formulated 
and also accepted by men who, from the first, had looked askance 
at Jogand and all his works. 

Other explanations are, of course, possible. It was freely 
suggested by many of his angry and confused Catholic dupes 
that Jogand had been bought off by the Freemasons. According 
to this theory, the exposures were held to be essentially true. 
Alarmed, the Masonic hierarchy had approached Jogand who 
had agreed, for a substantial consideration, to call the whole 
thing off. Because of the essentially secret character of its theology 
and ritual, Freemasonry readily lays itself open to charges of this 
kind. In the very circumstances of the case, it is difficult either to 
prove or disprove statements concerning its policies and beliefs. 
If what had been said were true, in whole or in part, the Free¬ 
masons paid a heavy price for the ambiguous exoneration they 
received. It did not clear them of suspicion, and it made them 
look ridiculous as well. 
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Even if we cannot fully explain his motives, the psychology 
and personality of the man command attention and to a certain 
extent throw light upon his behaviour. Jogand was one of those 
people with a shrewd and mature intelligence, great organizing 
ability and initiative, who, at the same time, was influenced by 
emotional drives of the most infantile character. The source of 
these was Mettray and a hated father. Arrested development left 
him emotionally below the adolescent level. To the end, he was 
the enfant terrible. It was all very well for him to explode the myth 
he had created, and to turn the Devil into a pantaloon, but his 
subconscious mind was moulded by an odd schoolboy mystique 
which makes it possible to think that he half believed in the 
Satan he exposed, a period-piece schoolboy Satan which his mind 
rationalized into a figure of fun. On the other hand—and this is 
reasonably certain—the Catholic Church was a schoolboy giant 
with the features and wearing the soutane of a Jesuit school¬ 
master, at once hated and respected. 

Unfortunately enough, it was his exhibitionism and infantile 
hatred of all authority which were the sources of the formidable 
drives and untiring energy wherewith he successfully pursued 
his futile and destructive ends. 

For whatever other motives may have inspired him, the 
impulse for destruction stood high in the list. It was the sub¬ 
conscious product of his early history. With its discovery of 
some of the mechanisms of the subconscious mind, psychology 
has substituted a personal for a universal devil. In this sense 
Jogand was, in truth, possessed of an evil spirit, and perhaps for 
that very reason was able to convince a large number of people 
that the Prince of this World had returned to the earth with all 
his medieval splendour. 

This, of course, would not have sufficed if his considerable 
intelligence had not consciously selected a proper technique, 
time and place. It is true of the practical joke of this sustained 
type, as of the confidence trick, that it cannot succeed unless 
the victims want to be deceived, even if they are not fully aware 
of the half-concealed wish. In the late 19th century, the p rogress 
of science and general enlightenment, as it was then thought 
to be, was triumphantly disposing of the Devil, and, incidentally, 
weakening the ethical structure rooted in orthodox belief. This 
was not a state of things which religion could be expected to 
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tolerate. Even if only subconsciously, there was a drift towards a 
reverse of the Voltairean principle that if there were no Devil, 
man would be forced to create one. It is not surprising that 
simple-minded enthusiasts should have welcomed a crusade 
to deal with this new apparition of the Prince of Darkness in 
person without being too critical concerning the evidence. This 
was an opportunity which an engaging scoundrel knew only too 
well how to turn to his advantage. He certainly made a good 
income out of his Satan, and he has left his mark, or blot (as you 
may prefer) upon theological history. 


Part V 


THE DEVIL IN THE 20TH CENTURY 
(Conclusion) 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE DEVIL AND THE FREEMASONS 

One of the odd results of Jogand’s grotesque swindle was the 
impulse it gave to more serious authors in the same field. There 
is, in fact, a considerable literature which largely owes its in¬ 
spiration to The Devil in the igth Century . Most of it was naturally 
produced in France, but Dr. Bataille also encouraged some 
English writers to examine the subject of Satanism. Among them 
was Lillie, a student of mysticism and the occult, who wrote 
among other and sounder books one entitled Satanism in Modern 
France . He was an author incapable of writing with tongue in 
cheek. It is evident that he really believed that the description of 
the sinister Palladium with its seven infernal sacraments, its 
Black Mass and Luciferian rites was an exact picture of what was 
going on in the theological underworld. He was thus committed 
by hypothesis to Diana Vaughan, and all the fabulous legends 
which had been constructed around her. Lillie was deceived in 
good company. Even Jules Bois in his Petites Religio?is de Paris 
quotes Dr. Bataille if not with approval, at least as if some of his 
evidence were sound. 

It is very easy to dismiss this credulous attitude as absurd, 
but there was at least some foundation for it. It was very generally 
accepted that Satanism existed as a fact even by those who had 
no belief in the Devil themselves. 

Nor were they wrong in this conclusion even if the evidence 
was not of the type which would suffice for a scientific enquiry 
or a court of law. Jogand’s journalistic tour de force would never 
have achieved the resounding success it did had it been an entire 
fabrication. A book published in 1934, which reproduces hitherto 
unpublished correspondence, throws a new and curious light 
upon the matter. The greatest boast of Leo Taxil’s (Jogand’s) 
boastful confession was that the Palladium was a creation of his 
mystically fertile imagination. Those who doubted the truth of 
this were severely trounced by people full of wisdom after the 
event. They said it was a face-saving device. 

It appears that these doubts were justified. Fry’s Leo Taxil 
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et le Franc-Mafonnerie quotes some interesting evidence which 
suggests that a Masonic body called the Palladium actually 
existed. 

Whether it had any of the ‘Satanistic’ characteristics attributed 
to it by that colourful liar is not known. What is certain is that a 
connexion existed between Satanism and certain kinds of Free¬ 
masonry in the 19th century even if this ‘Devil* did not precisely 
correspond to Dr. Bataille’s picture of him. We need not consider 
the obscure, and even to Masonic scholars, the disputed origins 
of Masonry as a cult. Originally, it had no theology exclusively 
its own, but we cannot but admire the skill wherewith its origin¬ 
ators, whoever they were, gathered material from many sources 
and wove it into a patchwork whose picturesque obscurity has 
proved very attractive to many minds. That it should have been 
thought that Satan had a hand in it, is not surprising. Not one of 
the sources from which its second-hand theology was drawn 
could, by any stretch of orthodox imagination, be described as 
Christian. 

Those who wanted legal proof of the allegation had not 
far to go to find it. They might have appealed to the finding of 
the learned judge, one of the most distinguished in France, 
who tried the Claraz libel action. He treated the defence with 
a good deal of severity. The proprietors of the Revue du Diable 
were the defendants. Their case was that the suggestion that 
Satanists and devil worshippers actually existed was manifestly 
nonsense. They denied, as defendants in libel actions generally 
do, that the words bore the construction that the plaintiff put 
upon them, and said that even if they did, they were not libellous 
since no one would believe them. M. Bidaut de l’lsle thought 
otherwise. He said that this defence was not an answer. First, it 
was not true that no-one believed in the existence of Satanists 
and devil worshippers. He had heard evidence on that matter, 
and he believed it. Secondly, the defendants published a scurrilous 
paper of a defamatory character. The particular words complained 
of were a gross libel upon the plaintiff. He awarded 5,000 francs 
damages and costs. 

The evidence upon which the President of the Ninth Cor¬ 
rectional Court of the Seine founded his judgment seems to 
be clear enough. That evidence was that Charles Steckelin, 
the brother-in-law of the plaintiff, was the Grand Master of a 
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Masonic Lodge called La Refontiee. Its headquarters were in 
Steckelin’s house, rue de la Grande Fontaine, Bulle, a small 
town south of Fribourg in Switzerland. The cave in the garden, 
which was the temple, contained two altars, one for ‘Sacrifice’ 
and the other for ‘Masses’. The Lodge included women members, 
and there was a Grande Maitresse entitled Diodata-Lucif, untruly 
and libellously identified, in the opinion of the plaintiff, with her¬ 
self. It was also said that sacrifices to Lucifer were made on the 
first altar, and that blasphemous Masses were said at the second. 

Of course, evidence of this kind does not show that all kinds 
of Freemasonry were identified with practices of this character, 
but it does indicate that there was some ground for associating 
Freemasonry with ‘contrary rites and ceremonies’ of a dubious 
nature. It made almost plausible Dr. Bataille’s sensational 
representation of the Freemasonic Knights of the Rose Croix 
of Heredom walking over the crucifix on their way to the Satanic 
Holy of Holies. 

The association of Freemasonry with Rosicrucianism was 
one of the main planks of the anti-Masonic platform, but this 
theory was not originally theirs. In the 19th century, it was 
very generally believed, and not by enemies alone, that Free¬ 
masons and Rosicrucians were closely associated, or even identi¬ 
fied. In his essay on the subject, De Quincey says, ‘There is 
nothing in the imagery, myths, ritual, or purposes of the elder 
Freemasonry which may not be traced to the romances of Father 
Rosy cross, as given in the Fama Fraternitatis .’ 

George Soane in his New Curiosities of Literature is less 
sympathetic. 

Not a few of the old nursery tales still maintain their ground 
amongst us; and of these Freemasonry is the most disseminated and 
the most ridiculous . . . such an opinion will shock many gentlemen 
who wear aprons, leather or silk as the case may be, and who amuse 
themselves with talking of light from the east, and the building of 
Solomon’s Temple, and many other childish pranks, which if 
played off in broad daylight would be ridiculous . . . 

In wading through a mass of alchemical trash for very different 
purposes, I was struck by the great similarity both of the doctrine 
and symbols existing between the Rosicrucians and the Freemasons. 
With more haste than judgment I first imagined that the brethren 
of the Rosy Gross were only imitators of the Freemasons, but after 
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a long and patient enquiry, pursued through more volumes that I 
should like to venture upon again for such an object, I was forced 
to abandon my position. The Freemasons did indeed, like the Rosi- 
crucians, lay claim to great antiquity, but while some of them 
modestly dated the origin of their order from Adam, I could by no 
means trace it back farther than the first half of the seventeenth 
century . . . 

I affirm too that all such symbols, with their interpretations, are 
of Rosicrucian origin, and that the Freemasons never belonged to 
the working guilds, their objects being totally different. 

Statements of this kind, interesting though they are, were at 
that time matters of opinion and not of fact. It is only quite 
recently that these speculations have been confirmed with the 
support of authentic documents. We owe to Box ( The Nature of 
Freemasonry , London, 1952), and more particularly to Hannah 
(Darkness Visible , London, 1952), the first fully documented 
critiques of the cult of Freemasonry. Among the literature cited 
in Darluiess Visible is a piece of evidence which bears directly on 
our subject. It is a curious Rituale , privately printed for the 
Supreme Council 33 0 , and dated 1926, and it thus has the 
imprimatur of authority. The rites described are apparently in 
current use, under the title of The Ceremony of the Rose Croix of 
Heredom. In the first part of the book, the furniture of the three 
rooms required for the rite is described in detail. First is the 
Black Room. The apartment, divided in two by means of black 
curtains, is hung with black. In that part corresponding to the 
sanctuary, there is an altar with a 'super-altar’ with three steps. 
Its cover is black with a white border. Five swords are embroidered 
upon the frontal in white or silver. Behind and above is a 'trans¬ 
parency’ upon which are represented three crosses. The middle 
one has three steps and it is decorated with a black rose sur¬ 
rounded by a crown of thorns; those on each side have two steps 
on which rest skulls and crossbones. Beside the altar on the right 
is a throne for the M. W. S. (Most Wise Sovereign). On the left 
is a second throne for the Prelate. 

The Black Room opens into the Chamber of D . . . h (Death), 
which in its turn gives upon the Red Room. It is furnished with 

the emblems of mortality. There is a figure in a w.g s . .. t 

(winding sheet) laid out as a corpse. 

Behind this emblem is a lamp charged with spirits of wine 
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and salt. There are also seven flambeaux fixed in skulls and 
crossbones. 

The Red Room is brilliantly illuminated and hung with red. 
It contains a ladder with seven steps, and on each step are move- 
able letters, F. H. C. I. N. R. I. Each letter is covered with a rose. 
On the altar of the Red Room there is a ‘super-altar’ with eight 
steps which support thirty-three lights. There is no cross, but on 
the fourth step is the Cubic Stone. 

The rite is best described as a mystery play. At the opening 
of a Chapter, performed by the Most Wise Sovereign and the 
Prelate, the Guard must first report that ‘All is secure’. The 
Sovereign then asks what hour it is. 

The First Guard . The ninth hour of the day. 

The Sovereign . Then it is the hour when the veil of the Temple 
was rent in twain and darkness overspread the earth, when the true 
Light departed from us, the Altar was thrown down, the Blazing 
Star was eclipsed, the Cubic Stone poured forth Blood and Water, 
the Word was lost, and despair and tribulation sat heavily upon us. 

There is a solemn pause. 

The Sovereign. Since Masonry has experienced such dire calamities 
it is our duty E. and P. P . . . s (Excellent and Puissant Princes) to 
endeavour by renewed labours, to retrieve our loss; and may the 
benign influence of F. H. and C. prosper our endeavours to recover 
the lost Word; for this purpose I declare this Chapter of Princes 
Rose + of FI. R. D. M. duly open in the name of the Great 
Emmanuel. 

The reception of a new candidate to the degree of a Knight 
of the Rose Croix is effected by his symbolically undertaking a 
journey in search of the Lost Word. It is carried out in three 
stages, called ‘Points’. 

In the first, the candidate is directed by the Most Wise 
Sovereign to travel thirty-three days, eleven days northwards, 
eleven days southwards, and eleven days westwards, returning to 
the east. On the eve of the journey a prayer is said which includes 
these significant words: 

. . . that we, being solely occupied with the work of our re¬ 
demption, may be enabled to distinguish the precious metal from 
the dross, and may not be deceived in the choice of him we are about 
to perfect . 
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As a result of this first stage of the journey, the candidate 
discovers only the first three letters of the Lost Word F. H. C. He 
presents them to the Marshal who gives them to the Most Wise 
Sovereign. Kneeling before the M. W. S., the candidate then 
makes a solemn oath never to reveal the secrets or mysteries of 
the Order. 

The Second Point is the continuance of the journey through 
the Valley of Death. This is represented by the Black Room 
which is in a state of confusion and darkness and strewn with 
bones and skulls. Fie is left alone in the place of death, but is 
presently joined by Raphael who comes to conduct him through 
the Valley of Death to the Mansions of Bliss. Still attended by 
Raphael, the candidate then climbs the mystic ladder on the steps 
of which he finds the remaining letters of the Lost Word. He is 
then greeted by the Most Wise Sovereign ‘in the name of Him 
who is the Word’, and the first verse of the Gospel of St. John is 
recited: Tn the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.' The candidate is then invested 
with the collar and jewel of the Order, and is proclaimed by the 
Herald, Knight of the Pelican and Eagle and a Perfect and 
Puissant Prince Rose Croix of H. R. D. M. 

The Third Point opens with a procession of the Princes 
headed by the Marshal, and followed by the Members of the 
Chapter. The Prelate and Most Wise Sovereign place themselves 
at the end of the procession. 

Ritual details of the curious ceremony which follows are 
meagre. The Sovereign says: 

Excellent and Puissant Princes we now invite you, according to 
the oriental custom, to break bread and eat salt with us, pledging 
to each other our fidelity and friendship in the goblet of fraternal 
affection and invoking the blessing of Him who is the Rose of 
Sharon and the Lily of the Valley . . . 

At the conclusion of the invitation the Sovereign takes a 
biscuit 1 and presents it to the Prelate standing on his left. 
Portions are broken off, simultaneously dipped in salt and eaten. 
These actions are repeated until all present have eaten the salted 
wafer. The M. W. S. is the first to drink from the chalice of wine 

1 The ‘biscuit’ is, of course, a wafer similar to that used in the Christian Mass. 
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which he then presents to the Prelate. These actions are repeated 
until the wine is shared, as is the wafer, by all present. 

M. W. S. All is consumed. 

Prelate . Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus bonae 
voluntatis. 

There are no precise directions for the conclusion of this 
curious rite in the manual, but they are available from other 
sources. 

M. W. S. ... I now request our Reverend and Puissant Prelate 
to remove the Sacred Word that it be not exposed to the eyes of the 
profane, but be consumed according to ancient custom, as a per¬ 
petual memorial of our veneration of Him who came to con¬ 
summate the Redemption of all those who faithfully and sincerely 
put their trust in Him Our Risen Emmanuel. 

The method whereby the Sacred Word is consumed is this : 1 
The Prelate takes a second chalice, and it is said that formerly 
this contained spirits of wine in which a small quantity of a 
strontium salt was dissolved. It appears that pure spirits of wine 
are now generally used. The Prelate puts the ‘Word’ in the 
chalice, and the spirit is lighted. If strontium is present, the flame 
is a vivid red. 

The Prelate . Consummatum est. 

In the ‘Closing’ the Chapter is reminded that with the finding 
of the Word a new day has dawned: 

The Prelate . It is the hour when the Sacred Word is found and 
the Cubic Stone is changed into the Mystic Rose the Blazing Star 
has reappeared in all its splendour our altars are renewed; the True 
Light restored to our eyes; the clouds of darkness dispersed and the 
New Commandment is given, ‘To love one another’. . . 

The M. W. S. This Chapter is now closed, in the Name of the 
Great Emmanuel. Depart in peace. 

However obscure these ceremonies may be in some respects, 

1 The only direction appearing in the manual to describe this is, ‘The Prelate 
then ... the Word.* 
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they demonstrate quite clearly the close connexion between 
Freemasonry and Rosicrucianism, and they further expose the 
fundamentally un-Christian and even anti-Christian character of 
the theology which the ceremonies represent. It is beyond our 
scope to develop that in detail, but it is only fair to add that the 
ordinary Freemason has, of course, no inkling of the sources 
from which these ceremonies derive. 

But some readers of this book may be interested to trace 
them back, to discover an interesting comparison between the 
rites of these modern Knights Templar and the unorthodox 
practices of which the old Order was accused. The sense in which 
the word ‘perfect’ is used in the Rite of the Rose Croix of Heredom 
is compatible, if not identical, with the Cathar meaning, and the 
exact reverse of the Christian one. The black altar of death 
displays the cross, but it has disappeared from the red altar of 
the thirty-three lights, and is replaced by the Cubic Stone, the 
same which poured forth blood and water’. It is not necessary 
to be a Christian to see that the orthodox conception is better 
summed up in the words of Venantius Fortunatus: 

He endured the nails and spitting, 

Vinegar and spear and reed. 

From that holy Body broken 
Blood and water forth proceed . . . 

Nor does the Great Emmanuel 5 bear any intelligible resem¬ 
blance to the orthodox notion of the Redeemer of the World even 
if the rite does not go so far as to imply any acceptance of the 
words attributed to the Templars, quia falsus propheta erat , nee 
oat deus. But it is a little disconcerting to find that the preposterous 
Bataille was right, if for all the wrong and most discreditable 
reasons, when he approximated the Freemason’s god to Lucifer. 
In resurrecting this old deity with a new look, Freemasonry was 
responding to the social drives and pressures of its period. The 
tiend of the social teaching of science was that man could save 
himself by himself, and that he could arrive at some kind of 
perfection through the evolutionary processes of nature. This 
theory, more discreetly dressed up, appears in (so to call it) the 
moral theology of the time—God helps those who help them¬ 
selves. Perhaps no other period could have coined such a phrase 
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as this. It appears again, still more elaborately clothed, in the 
mystical idiom of the Rite of the Rose Croix of Heredom. In the 
prayer said by the Prelate to speed the candidate on his symbolic 
journey, he is addressed as the chosen one ‘we are about to 
perfect’. No orthodox Christian would recognize a perfection 
secured by such dubious means. 

More closely related to our central theme are the ceremonies 
of the Third Point. They take place before the red altar with the 
thirty-three lights. The use of a host and chalice, of a ‘pax’ almost 
identical with that given in the Latin rite after the Communion, 
and the reciting of part of Gloria in Excelsis clearly points to the 
Eucharistic origin of this singular ceremony, and seems toi dentify 
it with the Templar ‘Mass’ in the performance of which (as in 
this modern rite) no words of consecration were used. 

In the 20th century such things are taken less seriously than 
they would have been in the 14th. There are probably very few 
Masons, if any, who are aware of the source of a ritual which is 
said to be particularly treasured among them, and perhaps none 
who is interested in its real theological implications. Indeed, it is 
frequently said that Masonry is not a religion, and that its cere¬ 
monies are retained only out of respect for history and tradition. 
Whilst it is obviously true that the mystique of Masonry originates 
primarily with social and economic motives, they cannot com¬ 
pletely explain away a minutely observed ritual of which the 
Eucharistic part especially, and the phraseology generally, are 
directly traceable to Templar, Cathar and Bogomil even if 
originally a greater significance was attached to this ritual than 
belongs to it now. 

On this evidence, Freemasonry has the curious distinction of 
having kept alive, until the present day, the traditions of the 
‘Mass of Vain Observance’. It is hoped that this can be said 
without offence to some 4,000,000 of our fellow-countrymen who, 
in spite of this, do not seem to be committed to a greater extent 
than the rest of us to a ‘Satanic’ way of life. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE END OF THE BLACK MASS 

The rites which have been described in this book are essentially 
period pieces, and it is natural to ask to what extent, if at all, the 
tradition and practice of them persists. It is not easy to answer 
the question because it will be evident that the commonly accepted 
conception of the Black Mass, and the notions of it derived from 
sensational newspaper articles, are inadequate and misleading. 

But it would be unfair to deal with the matter in an evasive 
fashion, and to answer the question concerning the survival of 
black ritual by asking another conforming to a traditional formula 
—it depends upon what is meant by the Black Mass. 

To secure reliable evidence concerning any secret cult is 
difficult enough. A contemporary enquiry concerning such 
matters is much more complicated on account of the modern 
attitude to religion in general. Beliefs are not now a matter of 
public concern as they were in the so-called ages of faith, that 
period when man’s belief and his conviction concerning faith and 
morals determined absolutely the political and social attitude. 
Despite much that is said to the contrary, organized religious faith 
is still a powerful force in the affairs of men, but it is nevertheless 
something which rests upon the individual rather than the social 
conscience. What is believed no longer has the social and political 
consequences associated with it even as late as the last part of the 
19th century. 

By the same token Satanism no longer looms large and terrible 
because it no longer exists as a kind of public mischief. The 
significance that its classic form may still have for some minds is 
a personal and not a political matter as it was with Cathar or 
Templar. It has not even the social significance of Dashwood’s 
disreputable monastic practices, or for that matter those of 
Huysmans’ Canon Docre. 

Precisely on account of its fall from an original state of 
disgrace, the last estate of the black secret is much more degraded 
than the first. A commercial age has subjected religion, like 
everything else, to commercial exploitation. Satanism has suffered 
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the same fate. Having no longer the anti-theological and anti¬ 
social influence of its hey-day, it has degenerated into a commercial 
racket. Of course the process had begun, as has been seen, at 
a much earlier period. La Voisin’s Satanism was in many respects 
commercialized, and even the 16th-century rites included in their 
ceremonial action the offering of alms, but the rites of the 20th 
century have been commercialized in the more thoroughgoing 
sense appropriate to their period; they have been exploited in the 
same way, and by the same methods that indecent literature or 
the pornographic peepshow has been exploited. 

It need hardly be said that the rites in this degraded shape 
have no essential contact with the traditional forms of the Black 
Mass, because they cannot be referred, even in a remote fashion, 
to any kind of theological or philosophic background. Those 
traditional black rites in which a woman was carnally known by 
'Devils* were concerned with a ritual performance which had 
traditional and historical implications, however shocking their 
perversity might have been to the faith and morals of the orthodox. 
At least these practices had the significance which belongs to any 
cult, and a meaning which was related to a creed and a way of life. 

The ceremonies described by Huysmans, if they correspond 
to reality, still retain traces of the traditional attitude. His portrait 
of Canon Docre does not correspond to that of an ecclesiastical 
racketeer whose sole object was a substantial means of livelihood 
at the expense of foolish and vicious people. Whether the impious 
canon actually existed or not, he was typical of the estate of a 
certain section of the clergy which the misanthropic author of 
La-bas describes with a certain sombre relish. They are men who 
through lack of preferment for one cause or another have to accept 
the worst-paid appointments, and the most unpleasant ecclesias¬ 
tical duties. Living in great poverty, and from hand to mouth, 
they are in revolt against real or imagined injustice. But still 
believing in the nature and function of their office, they have 
turned Satanwards, to the Devil who is the God of the dispossessed. 
Canon Docre is the archetype of this sacerdotal flotsam and 
jetsam. He is represented as a man of great force of character and 
possessed of that kind of magnetism which captures and holds the 
perverted imagination of his followers. But this magnetism is not 
used to extract large sums of money from the pockets of devotees. 

Contemporary Satanism (if it can be called that) has no real 
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connexion even with these threadbare remains of a dying cult. 
At least prior to the last war, Satanistic practices still formed a 
part of the money-making apparatus of the Parisian underworld 
in that part of its organization which exists for the benefit of 
visitors and tourists. It was part of the stock-in-trade of the 
promoters of this kind of fraud to describe the phenomena as 
‘genuine’ and to suggest that specially privileged clients could be 
allowed to witness the performance of age-old ceremonies which 
were still in the great tradition of ancient devil worship. It seems 
odd that in the middle of the 20th century there should be 
sufficient interest in vice dressed up in the garments of theology, 
but it remains true that there were sufficient clients (with sufficient 
money) available to make the business profitable. The fees were 
high, ranging from twenty to fifty pounds, and great discretion 
had to be used in the selection of clients. In spite of these difficulties 
the promoters made large sums of money. The strong sexual 
emphasis of this singular form of amusement is the explanation 
of its popularity. In this connexion there is a tradition concerning 
an English client of La Voisin’s Black Masses which is of interest. 
His identity is uncertain, but there is evidence which suggests that 
it was the Duke of Buckingham, the dominating influence within 
Charles IPs Cabal and the King’s evil genius. Plaving regard to 
his character, it is a reasonable inference that his attraction to the 
rue Beauregard was the pleasure he would certainly have derived 
from viewing naked women of high rank in circumstances and 
within a setting which he would not have found elsewhere. 

It is for such inclinations that the promoters of modern 
‘Satanism’ successfully cater. In spite of the more enlightened 
attitude to sex of the 20th century there still exist a substantial 
minority who derive amusement and satisfaction from any sexual 
spectacle, and from vicarious sexual performance, and whose 
curiosity and interest are intensified when vice is paraded under 
the appearances of its opposite. 

For this reason the modern ceremony follows in general the 
form of the Gibourg Mass to which it is more closely related than 
any other ceremony which has been described. The reason for 
this is not only that its emphasis is inevitably upon the worship 
of Venus. If performances of this kind are to be made to appear 
authentic at all, it is necessary that they should broadly conform 
to some traditional pattern. For many years, and at least since 
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Dr. Legue wrote his classic book wherein the Gibourg Mass is 
partially reconstructed, information concerning the ritual has 
been freely available. Thus there existed a formula without which 
a much less convincing result would have been achieved. For it 
remains true that there have been witnesses of the 20th-century 
Black Mass who are convinced that the things seen really represent 
a survival of the rites and ceremonies and therefore of the beliefs 
of devil worshippers as they are popularly conceived. 

It is not surprising that the thing worshipped should be 
misconceived as the traditional goat when in fact the real focus is 
nothing more than a projection of subconscious minds charged 
with suppressed and perverted sexuality. So little has been 
published concerning the essential characteristics of the Satanic 
rites that it is a natural conclusion to take them for granted as a 
consistent phenomenon which has survived in essence from the 
beginning of Christian history until now. This book will have 
failed in its chief purpose if it has not disposed of this over¬ 
simplified appreciation of the Satanic problem. 

The disastrous economic consequences of the late war have 
at least had the good effect of reducing the demand for diversions 
of this kind. But it has quite recently been reported from Italy 
that clients are invited to assist at Black Masses for a fee which 
averages twenty pounds or less. With increasing financial strin¬ 
gency has come increasing scepticism concerning the authenticity 
of the entertainment offered. The author owes his information to 
a considerable authority on witchcraft and magic. He was invited 
by an Italian who had learnt of his interest in such matters to 
assist at a Black Mass. The entrance fee demanded was twenty 
pounds. Wisely coming to the conclusion first, that the affair was 
bogus, and secondly, that the fee was too high, he declined the 
offer. The arguments used to convince him that the service was 
genuine are interesting. He was told as a proof of good faith that 
the office was said by an ordained priest who had been deprived 
on account of some malpractice, and he was also told that if for 
any reason an ordained priest was not available to conduct the 
ceremony, a presanctified Host was always used to make the rite 
‘valid’. Whether these statements were true or not, they indicate 
some acquaintance with the tradition of the black rites, and 
suggest that at least some of those who practice them consider 
such matters important. 
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Having regard to the dualistic origin of all traditional Satanic 
phenomena, it is interesting to consider if the rites have survived 
in other forms. As shall be seen, dualistic concepts have been 
resurrected in our modern world in a related guise, but this is a 
different matter from their association with traditional religious 
practices. Prior to the war, practices, said to be confined mainly 
to certain Anglo-Catholic priests in East Anglia, were made the 
subject of a confidential report to the Archbishop. It was produced 
at his direction and as the result of a whispering campaign in 
certain districts of a very unpleasant character. 

The details of the report and the names of the compilers of it 
have not, of course, been disclosed. But it is fair to say that the 
investigation disposed of the kind of accusations which mischiev¬ 
ous rumour had initiated. On the other hand, investigations which 
the motives of the report may have inspired disclosed facts which 
suggest that the dualistic traditions of Cathar and Templar are 
not entirely dead among the Anglo-Catholic clergy of the Church 
of England. The reason for this may be the influence of Free¬ 
masonry, and in particular what is called speculative Freemasonry, 
upon a number of clergy of the Church of England. 

It may be nothing more than a coincidence, but it is an 
interesting one, that the reports of especially unorthodox practices 
should have centred upon East Anglia. Here was a strong Cathar 
influence brought in through the weavers of the Low Countries. 
The tradition survives in the strong sectarianism of the East 
Anglian folk. In that region are still to be found The Peculiar People 
who, although few of them know it, derive from an heretical 
branch of wandering Franciscan mystics, in their time a peculiar 
people offering, with the hope that ‘The Third Age’ would come 
quickly, their Mass of the Holy Ghost. 

There is another and darker theological stream, and it is 
significant because it represents an authentic survival of the Black 
Mass in our modern world. 

Whatever we may think of the late Aleister Crowley, it ought to 
be said that no judgment can be valid unless founded upon a study 
of his unpublished writings, and at least an elementary understand¬ 
ing of the Kabalistic shorthand in which they were written. 

Crowley was the last disciple of the ‘Satanic’ Gnostics, so 
that his theology was in strict conformity with many of the beliefs 
described in this book. It was the theology of knowledge of the 
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conflict of opposites, and the belief that a knowledge of evil was 
necessary to achieve final illumination. 

The materials of the offering of his ‘Neo-Gnostic Mass* are 
described as being neither solid nor liquid. They were, in fact, 
physiological substances of both male and female origin which 
were the outward and visible signs of the ‘sacrament*. For the most 
part all this is expressed in a mystical cypher, but now and again 
something emerges in clear as when he says ‘excrement is my host*. 

The natural and obvious verdict is to condemn unpleasantness 
of this kind as obscenity for obscenity’s sake; but this is an over¬ 
simplification. It is entirely in accordance with the tradition that 
offerings made to the evil powers with a view to communicating 
with them must be of an appropriate character. As representative 
of the material creative principle, they must be of male and 
female, and of sexual origin. However primitive and infantile 
this may appear, it is not mere obscenity for obscenity’s sake; 
and it is doubtful if the belief behind it is much more absurd than 
many of our post-war Shibboleths. 

However this may be, the rites of the Neo-Gnostic Mass were 
introduced by Crowley to certain obscure Gnostic sects which still 
survive in France, and during his lifetime the rite was used, and 
it may be used still. 

It is only to be expected that these meagre facts should have 
the pale complexion of a fi?i de siecle. The truth is that they are 
ghostly survivals of a period when theological and moral questions 
had a force and direction of quite a different character from that 
which they have today. This is not to say that the force is less, and 
the direction unknown or unascertainable. Whether they cor¬ 
respond to objective realities or not, the dualistic concept in one 
form or another has so dominated man’s intellectual and moral 
horizons that it appears to be fundamental to his thinking and 
experience. If this is true, the force behind and manifested through 
the old theological and moral problem has not diminished even if 
it has apparently changed its direction. 

This is clearly too large a question to develop in general as a 
conclusion to a study of what is, after all, a specialized subject. 
But it may be relevant to add a little concerning the bearing of 
dualism upon moral and related questions today, or to put it in 
another way, to conclude with a few words concerning the gods 
and devils of the modern world. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


INDEFINITE CONCLUSION 

It was the settled conviction of a considerable section of 
scientific thought of the early 19th century that the ‘faith of the 
dark ages* had been the cause of most human misery and suffering, 
and that its obscurantism was responsible for war, famine and 
most of the ills and evils to which the flesh had been supposed to 
be the heir. In the new age of reason, the scientific attitude and 
technique and all that these implied contained everything neces¬ 
sary to ensure the best for everybody in the best of all possible 
worlds. 

It can hardly be said that two world wars (with the threat of 
a third) which have destroyed a substantial part of the civilization 
they knew have justified this optimistic prophecy, and it has even 
been suggested that the attitude the ‘rationalists’ popularized has 
contributed to a state of things which has caused some sceptics 
to doubt if man’s last estate is much better than his first. Scientific 
optimism of that period was rooted in the notion that the sim¬ 
plified techniques which suffice to interpret the facts exposed by 
the methods of the physical sciences suffice also to interpret the 
whole of the phenomenal world. That the human personality 
was a mechanism the sum of whose movements was interpretable 
in the light of ‘natural laws’, all of which they thought they 
had discovered, was not an invention of 19th-century scientific 
thought. It goes back to the earlier ‘Age of Reason’; but it 
remained for the 19th-century Rationalism to develop and enshrine 
it as an enlightened and superior substitute for the obscure 
complexities of theology and philosophy. 

They were not left free to dispose of the problem of the 
phenomenal world in this summary fashion. Had they been able 
to do so, it would have been the end of any preoccupation with 
philosophical systems of the 18th and 19th centuries. On the 
contrary, philosophy gained rather than lost prestige in spite of 
the impatience with which the man of science tried to dismiss it. 
The challenge always offered by philosophical systems to over¬ 
simplification was particularly necessary at that period. Scientific 
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dogma had taken away the theological sanctions whereby men 
had lived and civilized themselves for 1,500 years, and had 
offered no substitute for them because they thought none was 
necessary or possible. Today we are learning the costly lesson 
that man does not escape from his history so easily. 

Aristotle once said that if anyone could tell him of a truth 
which was a truth for nothing, he neither knew it nor wanted to 
know it. Nineteenth-century philosophical opinion learnt this 
lesson for it is certainly true that the systems which survived as 
vital entities at that period were those by which men could live, or 
thought they could live. The time had passed when a man thought 
it perfectly consistent to hold one opinion in philosophy, and 
another, clean contrary, in religion. Philosophizing in vacuo was 
possible at a period when men lived according to an agreed 
theological standard however much they gave rein to their 
intellectual fancies. With all religious and ethical standards in 
liquidation, the 19th-century man could not afford this luxury. 

It is a remarkable, but quite explicable, fact that the Hegelian 
dualist system, particularly as it was interpreted by Karl Marx, 
enjoyed during Marx’s lifetime, and enjoys still, a more vigorous 
life and influence than any other. Marx himself supplies the 
answer with perhaps one of the most significant utterances of his 
period—‘Heretofore philosophy has been content to interpret the 
world; it is, however, necessary to change it.’ However disconcert¬ 
ing it may be, this statement is being fulfilled in a manner and to 
an extent which makes the predictions of the scientific optimists 
appear merely absurd. 

The dualist concept, which looks as if it might be an inherent 
element in man’s thinking, has reappeared in the form of a highly 
developed system which quite clearly offers a formidable challenge 
to its opponents because it is no mere philosophical theory but 
is related at every point to the way of life and the individual and 
social conduct of human beings. 

It may well prove to be the fact that the great power behind 
the Marxist anatysis depends precisely upon those factors which 
its author declared that it did not possess. He called it Dialectical 
Materialism, and claimed that he had turned the Hegelian system 
upside down. Marx evaded, but never disposed of, the meta¬ 
physical implications of his master’s system. He rightly determined 
to make it applicable to a way of life and conduct, and related the 
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Hegelian opposites to concrete equivalents in the material world, 
but he chose to ignore the fact that the correspondence of the 
material sign or symbol to the concept itself is only approximate, 
since the abstraction includes material not found in the thing 
symbolizing it. Had Marx and his followers been prepared to 
admit this difference in quality of appearance and the reality 
behind, both the successes and failures of the system might have 
been, as they can still be, interpreted to greater advantage. 

It is not within our scope to pursue that. In practice it is clear 
that Marxism, like religion, inspires its disciples because it directs 
them towards a set of principles believed to be complete and per¬ 
fect, and essential for the interpretation of all things in the 
phenomenal world. It is, in fact, a religious system. 

Evidence of this is to be seen in the dogmatic character of the 
Marxist formulae. Even the machinery used to ensure conformity, 
and to deal with deviations from it bears a surprisingly close 
resemblance to those used by the medieval Christian Church. 
The judicial processes applied to deal with ‘Deviationism* or more 
frankly heterodox attitudes are startlingly reminiscent of the 
medieval Inquisition even to the acceptance of the principle that 
the confession of the accused is, in a last resort, the only final proof 
of guilt. 

Even more closely related to our subject is the manner whereby 
the traditional Gods of the opposition have been turned into Devils 
even if they wear the less ornamental clothing of economics rather 
than religion. The principle is the same as when Christian faced 
Cathar across the battleground of fundamental doctrine. 

The Communist theory that if civilization is to survive, man¬ 
kind must organize itself to co-operate has produced an analogous 
situation. Its opposite, the so-called free competition, must result 
in the total destruction of civilization. It is symbolized by the figure 
of the Capitalist, who, if not tricked out in the vesture of the old 
goat, is represented as possessing all his evil attributes. 

It does not fall within the scope of this discussion to consider 
the validity or otherwise of this up-to-date Satanic thesis. The 
essence of the matter is that the opposite of the co-operative 
principle is denounced not only upon economic, but upon ethical, 
grounds. 

On the other hand, the ‘free world* has met the challenge by 
adopting tactics of a precisely similar kind. In the United States 
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of America, last stronghold of free competition as a creed, good 
Americanism has become an orthodoxy, and Un-Americanism 
(complete with dangerous thoughts) the worst kind of heresy. The 
principles and practice of the Inquisition appear under the title of 
The Committee of Un-American Activities . The ‘free world’ gener¬ 
ally is called upon to denounce the atheism and materialism of the 
opposing order, as if it were not itself materialistic, and as if its 
foundations were rooted in a belief in the good God. It is hardly 
possible to miss the analogy with the earlier situation wherein the 
belligerents continually condemned each other in almost identical 
terms to which they attached quite different meanings. And as 
before complete proof of guilt is not necessary to ensure an 
adverse verdict. Mere suspicion of social and economical unortho¬ 
doxy is sufficient to ensure condemnation. Colloquial phraseology 
has summed this situation up more forcibly than can any detailed 
analysis in describing these techniques as ‘witch hunting’. 

It would, of course, force the analogy too far to suggest that 
the contemporary situation is in all respects comparable to that 
of the 12th and 13th centuries. History does not repeat itself; but 
it may be true, as Pythagoras and Nietzsche thought, that there 
is a universal process which recurs, but not at the same level. 

It may well be that the new concept of dualism which Hegel 
initiated is an example of this recurrent process. However unfor¬ 
tunate it may be that its first experimental applications in the 
modern world should have produced a situation which looks as if 
it might perpetuate many of the past errors, it by no means 
follows that the final result will be failure. The truth is that the 
dualism of our time is a more refined and inspired concept than 
that which produced the two-faced gods of the antique world or 
the black and white divinities of the Cathar. These were the 
symbols of destruction. The Hegelian battle in heaven and earth 
is less a destructive war than a constructive conflict. Thesis and 
antithesis are conflicting elements, but the result of their conflict 
is a synthesis which includes the original elements, but is radically 
different from them because it includes more than the sum of 
their properties. In terms of ethics, it might be fair to say that the 
opposites, being incomplete, are evil; the completed synthesis is 
a good. This solution of the age-old problem of the opposites is 
less crude than that of an eternal and indeterminate battle between 
light and darkness. 
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Nor is there lacking evidence in human experience and history 
that there exists in the phenomenal world (and perhaps beyond it) 
a universal mechanism operating in the manner which Hegel 
describes. The medieval theological conflicts discussed in this 
book can be reasonably interpreted in the light of this process. 
Christianity modified and altered its discipline, and restated and 
redefined its dogma through the absorption of principles and 
practice the value and truth of which were recognized although 
they originated with the enemies of the Church. Thus Satan 
contributed, however unwillingly, material which strengthened 
the foundations of the City of God. The devils, in fact, also believe 
and tremble. 

Whether it is possible yet to observe in the contemporary 
situation any evidence of a synthetic solution is a matter which 
could not be briefly considered. But there is an ethical aspect of 
the matter which is relevant. The sharply divided world of today 
certainly seems to reflect in a convincing fashion, and perhaps 
more obviously than ever before in history, the Hegelian cate¬ 
gories of thesis and antithesis. No academic knowledge of philos¬ 
ophy, sociology or religion is necessary, plain common sense 
suffices to show that both these divisions are incomplete and grossly 
defective in themselves. They are thus, by hypothesis, evils. By 
the same token the synthesis will be good. But whether it will 
seem good to man may depend upon his rediscovery of the 
conviction that good and evil really exist as facts. 

If this truth is rediscovered it will be necessary and possible 
for the first time to begin to construct a new social order which 
shall have a real ethical basis, not in theory but in practice. Without 
ethical foundations no human society can survive. If man is still 
to engage in a struggle for existence at the jungle level, he is not 
fit to survive, and will not. But the very existence of the present 
crisis in his affairs, dangerous as it is, also suggests that there are 
other possibilities—that he is on the brink of one of those evolu¬ 
tionary leaps that will bring mankind nearer to the City of God. 
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THE PERVERSION OF THE TEMPLARS 

Interrogatus utrum recipiens dederit ei licenciam habendi rem 
cum mulieribus, dixit quod ipse prohibent, sed non prohibent de 
hominibus. Et dixit quod major Magister dicti Templi habuit 
rem cum eo carnaliter ter in una nocte, in Cipro. Requisitus per 
juramcntum suum utrum vi, vel metu tormentor um, vel timore 
alicujus pene, seu aliqua alia quacumque de causa, aliquam falsi- 
tatem dixisset vel immiscuisset in deposicione sua dixit per jura- 
mentum suum quod non, et quod puram et meram dixerat veri- 
tatem. 

Michelet, Le Proces des Templiers , I, 309. 

The Spitting . 

Johannes Taylafer de Gene . . . 

. . . dixit quod ipse in recepcione sua ad mandatum predicti 
capcllani qui recepit eum, abncgavit semel Christum, sed dixit 
quod dictam abnegationem fecit ore, non corde; item, dixit quod 
fuit sibi preceptum ut spueret supra crucem, et spuit semel prope 
ipsam crucem, non supra ipsam crucem, propter reverenciam 
crucis; requisitus qualis erat dicta crux, respondit quod lignea, 
antiqua et depicta. 

Proces des Templiers , I, 188. 

The c Cord\ 

Frater Johannes de Sancto Benedicto . . . 

. . . dixit tamen quod in eorum recepcione recipiebant quilibet 
unam cordulam quam portabant cinctam supra camisias de die et 
de nocte, et in toto ordine ista servatur. 

Proces des Templiers , I, 180. 

The £ Thread\ 

Item, ad LVIII-LXI respondit quod in recepcione sua fuit 
sibi preceptum quod super camisiam suam cingeret unam zonam 
de filo, et earn portavit per annum, ut dixit credens quod idem 
facerent alii ut dixit, numquam tamen ut dixit de ydolorum capita 
distis cordulis cingeretur (sic), nec scit aliquid aliud de predictis. 

Proces des Templiers , I, 304. 
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THE YEZIDIS 

Istae omnes Libani et Gordyaeae Gentes habent annuatim 
Bacchanalium suorum Festum nocturnum in Galendis Januarii, de 
quo Ritu me certiorum fecit amicus noster cui nomen Andreas 
Pharah natione Syrus Ladikiensis, cujus socius aliquis ei narravit 
se aliquando dictis Bacchanalibus clam intersuisse (quod lepidum), 
quando post vespertinam commessationem et compotationem 
Virorum et Foeminarum, luminibus omnibus extinctis, in illicitam 
veneram promiscueruebant omnes. Dictus Socius antea conspecta 
Virgine quae juxta Vetualam confidebat, animum in earn inten- 
debat. Quando itaque extinguerentur Lucernae, ille in tenebris 
nescius in utrum harum inciderat, palpitando malo fato incidit in 
Vetulam: et ut certior fieret, digito explorabat illius Os an esset 
edentula? Quo facto, Vetula ilia statim exclamabat Garib, Garib, 
i.e. peregrinus, peregrinus! Ille autem mox evasit pro vita sua. 
Haec itaque eorum solennia Sacra, sunt prophana tenebrarum 
opera. 

Thomas Hyde, S.T.D. Historia Religionis veterum Persarum 
eorumque Magorum. Oxon, 1700. Page 493. 
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Quotiescumque altare osculandum erat Presbyter osculabatur 
corpus, hostiamque consecrabat super pudenda, quibus hostiae 
portiunculum inserebat; Missa tandem peracta, Prebyter mulierem 
inibat, et manibus suis in calice mersis, pudenda sua et muliebria 
lavabat. 

Statement of Marguerite Voisin. Proces de La Voisin . Bib. 

Nat. MSS. F. Fr. 7608. 
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THE MASS PRIESTS 


And here begin ye wonderfully to cross, and to pray for the 
universal church; first for our lord pope, secondly for the bishop 
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of the dioceses wherein ye dwell, thirdly for your king and queen, 
and last of all for all those that be of the catholic faith. And now 
come ye first to your Memento, which serveth for the living; where 
ye stand nodding like a sort of drunkards, and praying (ye say) 
for all your good friends and benefactors, for all that uphold and 
maintain the kingdom of the clergy, and defend our holy mother 
church against the assaults of the gospellers; and here ye allege a 
sort of saints, and ye desire that, for their merits’ and prayers’ sake, 
ye may be saved and preserved from all evil. O abominable 
blasphemers! 

This done ye fall to crouching and beholding the little cake 
and chalice; and speaking a few little good words in Latin, ye 
bless and cross wonderfully the cake and chalice, as though they 
were haunted with some ill spirits. While ye are thus blessing, the 
boy, the parish clerk, ring the little sacry bell, which biddeth 
the people lay all things aside now, and lift up their heads, behold 
their Maker, kneel down and worship their Lord God, which sir 
John shall straightway make with as much speed as may be, and 
show him unto them above his head. Before it was Sursum Corda, 
‘Lift up your hearts, unto the Lord’; but now is Sursum capita 
come in, ‘Lift up your heads’ and look upon your Maker between 
the priest’s hands, with his back turned toward you because no 
woman at that present shall be enamoured with his sweet and 
loving face. Come off, kneel down, look up, knock your breast, 
behold the apple-maker of Kent, and mark well him that killed 
thy father. 

Thomas Becon, S.T.P. The Displaying of the Popish Mass. 

(Prayers and other Pieces.) The Parker Society, Cambridge, 
1844. 
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THE BLOODSTAINED HOSTS 

It is now a well-known fact that under certain conditions of 
moisture and temperature, the pure wheaten wafer used in the 
Mass becomes infected with a red mould closely approximating in 
shade to the colour of blood. 

The physicians who examined this mould reported in perfectly 
good faith that the deposit was, in fact, blood. There was a good 
reason for this error. 

The only method which then existed for the identification of 
blood was a microscopical examination whereby the presence of 
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blood corpuscles could be recognized. What the microscopists saw 
was probably the spores of the mould. They are spherical and 
might have been mistaken for blood corpuscles. 
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THE BLACK TURNIP 

As late as 1675, Lieutenant-General de Lesdiguireres, writing 
of the Dauphine, said, ‘les paysans n’avait d’autre nourriture que 
l’herbe des pres et Pecorce des arbres’. 

This was even worse than turnips. 
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THE MYSTIC SHRINE 

The Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine is a 
purely American degree which indeed would not be tolerated by 
British Masons . . . 

“Conductor (to Candidate): This is the place where our 
brethren stop to sprinkle the Devil’s pass with urine. You will 
contribute a few drops of urine to commemorate the time and place 
where all who pass here renounce the wiles and evils of the world 
to worship at the Shrine of Islam. Only a few drops will do. 

“Candidate begins to obey instructions when the blinder is 
jerked from his eyes and he beholds before him a group disguised 
as women. ...” 

(Walton Hannah. Christian by Degrees, London , 1954. Pp. 203 
and 205.) 

Christian by Degrees was published when the present work was 
going to press. This interesting detail of ceremonial can be compared 
with traditional ceremonies wherein orthodox sacramental materials 
are substituted by others. The modern rite is perhaps, in part, 
burlesque, but its obvious connexion with more ancient ones is not 
the less significant for that. 
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